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MOUNT  HOLYOKE  AND  MARY  LYON. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

That  procession  of  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  white-robed  young  maidens  yester¬ 
day  at  Mount  Holyoke — “  showing  like  a 
troop  of  the  shining  ones  ” — was,  to  my 
mind,  a  triumphal  procession  in  honor  of 
Mary  Lyon.  The  heroic  founder  of  this 
world-known  Female  Seminary  has  been 
slumbering  beneath  the  marble  monument 
in  the  Seminary  grove  thirty  years ;  but 
her  bright  spirit  seemed  to  be  marshalling 
that  long  line  of  her  country’s  daughters. 
When  the  graduating  class  rose  up  in  the 
examination  hall  and  made  such  an  ad¬ 
mirable  recitation  in  mental  philosophy, 
the  face  of  Mary  Lyon  seemed  to  smile 
approval  from  the  walls.  The  portrait  is 
a  very  plain  picture  of  a  very  plain  face  ; 
the  blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair  mark  kindli¬ 
ness  and  energy ;  but  one  would  hardly 
think  that  that  old-fashioned  Puritanic 
woman  was  the  pioneer  of  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture  for  American  womanhood.  That 
crown  belongs  to  her.  None  shall  wrest 
it  away.  Other  American  women  have 
handled  the  chisel  like  Harriet  Hosmer,  or 
handled  a  telescope  like  Marion  Mitchell, 
or  handled  a  powerful  pen  like  Mrs.  Stowe 
or  Margaret  Fuller  ;  but  Mary  Lyon’s  life 
was  an  epic — an  added  verse  to  the  elev¬ 
enth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  A  woman 
who  studied  eighteen  hours  a  day  to  fit 
herself  for  the  exalted  station  of  teacher, 
who  gave  all  her  energies  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  founding  an  institution  worthy  of 
her  sex,  who  wrapped  herself  in  a  buffalo- 
robe  and  rode,  through  freezing  New  Eng¬ 
land  Winters,  from  place  to  place  in  order 
to  enlist  friends  and  money  for  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  who,  at  last,  established  and 
moulded  and  guided  Mount  Holyoke  Sem¬ 
inary  through  its  first  twelve  glorious 
years — that  woman  was  a  heroine.  She 
gained  her  reward.  Well  deserved  is  that 
eulogy  carved  on  her  monument — “  Give 
her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her 
own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” 

She  taught  her  pupils  not  only  the  high¬ 
est  branches  of  English  and  classic  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  lowliest  duties  of  domestic 
life  in  larder  and  kitchen :  she  taught 
them  to  pray,  to  toil,  to  live,  to  suffer  and 
b|g_  strong.  From  her  class-rooms  have 
gra  duated  more  than  seventy  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  !  Scores  upon  scores  of  parson¬ 
ages  have  been  presided  over  by  pastors’ 
wives  trained  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Nine 
teachers  have  been  sent  thence  to  Africa 
within  a  year!  Yesterday,  when  I  was 
addressing  the  graduating  class,  my  eye 
fell  on  one  bright  face  from  Ahmednugger, 
another  from  Landour  in  Northern  India, 
and  still  another  from  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands.  So  many  missionary  wives  or 
daughters  were  present  that  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  like  a  meeting  for  the  American 
Board.  And  then  through  all  those  halls 
and  school-rooms  and  library  and  art- 
galleries  there  was  breathed  a  gladsome 
spiritual  atmosphere  as  sweet  as  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

All  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  is  the  more 
pardonable  because  it  was  my  firxt  visit  to 
a  spot  which  I  have  long  desired  to  see. 
Yesterday  morning  early  I  went  out  into 
the  maple-grove  to  visit  the  monument  to 
Mary  Lyon.  Not  far  off  stands  the  “  Wil- 
liston  Hall,”  with  its  collections  of  fine  art 
and  of  natural  history.  Just  below  is  a 
tiny  lake  upon  which  the  young  women 
exercise  their  muscles  with  the  oar,  A 
healthy  well-developed  three  hundred  they 
are  too — so  admirable  is  their  regimen  that 
there  has  not  been  a  death  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  during  the  last  ten  years. 

But  to  the  monument.  It  is  a  plain 
block  of  marble,  bearing  the  inscription 
“  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  Seminary  and  for  twelve  years  its 
principal ;  a  teacher  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  of  more  than  three  thousand  pupils. 
Born  Feb.  28, 1797— Died  March  5, 1849.” 
Upon  the  opposite  side  is  her  memorable 
sentence :  “  There  is  nothing  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  that  I  fear,  except  that  I  may  not 
know  all  my  duty,  or  may  fail  to  do  it.” 

A  glorious  sentence.  But  even  finer  yet 
than  that  was  the  motto  she  used  to  give 
to  her  graduating  classes — “  My  dear  girls, 
when  you  choose  your  fields  of  labor,  go 
where  nobody  else  is  tvilling  to  go !  ”  What 
a  battle-charge  for  brave  exposures — what 
a  seed-corn  of  holy  consecration  and  of 
martyrdom  for  Jesus,  is  in  that  heroic  line ! 
It  ba«  germinated  into  some  of  the  noblest 
lives  which  American  missions  have  fur¬ 
nished.  The  dead  hand  of  that  heroic  wo¬ 
man  is  still  pointing  her  young  country¬ 
women  to  the  distant  and  the  dying  on 
heathen  shores.  When  I  stood  beside  that 
marble  tomb  and  read  its  inscriptions 
through  tears  of  reverent  joy,  I  felt  the 
me  thrill  as  when  I  first  stood  on  the 
ite  of  the  historic  “  haystack  ”  where  the 
erican  Board  of  Missions  was  bom, 
^er  the  shadow  of  old  Greylock. 

The  many  graduates  of  Mount  Holyoke 
o  read  The  Ev.anoelist,  will  be  glad  to 
•n  that  the  old  hive  is  still  full.  About 
pupils  have  been  in  attendance  this 
•.  The  same  old  methods  of  rising 
the  lark,  of  singing  a  morning  hymn 
*^.e  breakfast-table,  of  occupying  an 
each  day  in  domestic  duties  in  kitch- 
ng-hall  or  dormitory,  and  of  hearty 
in  the  gymnasium,  are  still  kept 
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j  up.  The  same  sweet  quiet  reigns  an\ong 
I  the  maples  and  the  elms ;  the  sloping 
sides  of  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  are  as 
emerald  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  Perhaps 
some  pastors’  wives  in  the  far  West  may 
read  these  lines,  and  as  they  feel  again  the 
breezes  from  those  green  hill-sides  they 
may  long  to  be  girls  again  once  more 
among  the  happy  groups  and  the  groves 
of  Mount  Holyoke. 

WORK  FOR  SUMMER  VISITORS. 

Will  The  Evangelist  give  me  space  for 
a  few  words  to  those  of  its  Christian  read¬ 
ers  who  spend  a  portion  of  the  Summer  in 
the  country?  You  are,  perhaps,  just  pack¬ 
ing  your  trunks  for  your  annual  visit  to 
your  favorite  Summer  retreat.  May  I  ask 
you  to  stop  long  enough  to  receive  but 
one  suggestion  ?  The  chances  are  that  you 
will  go  to  some  place  in  which  there  is 
great  lack  of  Christian  workers,  for  many 
of  those  which  are  chosen  by  city  people 
as  Summer  resorts  have  few  religious  priv¬ 
ileges.  Here  in  Maine,  in  places  whose  pure 
air,  beautiful  scenery,  and  numerous  other 
attractions  draw  many  Summer  visitors, 
there  is  a  wide  field,  and  many  small  vil¬ 
lages  have  no  meetings  or  Sunday-schools. 
I  have  been  in  communities  in  which  the 
children  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  Sun¬ 
day-school. 

Now,  Christian  reader,  may  I  not  urge 
you  to  constitute  yourself  a  missionary 
society  this  Summer?  Elect  yourself  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  mana¬ 
gers,  and  press  into  the  service  all  others 
whom  you  can  bring  to  your  aid.  You 
will  find  places  in  which  by  a  very  little 
effort  a  Sunday-school  might  be  organized, 
which  would  be  the  means  of  opening  the 
Bible  to  a  large  number  of  children. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  incident  which 
recently  came  to  my  notice  in  northwestern 
New  Hampshire.  A  gentleman  a  few  years 
ago  came  from  New  York  or  Boston,  to  fish 
in  Lake  Umbagog.  He  found  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  which  there  were  plenty  of  cliil- 
dren,  but  no  Sunday-school.  He  urged 
the  people  to  organize  one,  and  promised 
that  if  a  certain  number  would  agree  to 
attend  he  would  send  them  a  library. 
After  he  went  honie  he  did  as  he  had 
promised,  and  the  scuool  lasted  nine  years. 
Think  how  much  good  was  accomplished 
through  the  thoughtfulness  of  this  man, 
and  how  many  opuortunities  of  the  same 
kind  offer  thenasejyes  in  every  Summer 
visit. 

City  people  are  often  looked  up  to  by 
plain  country  folks  as  above  them,  and 
hence  the  young  especially  are  ready  to 
catch  up  and  imitate  their  ways,  which 
are  sometimes  fast  as  well  as  fashionable. 
Christians  who  come  into  the  country 
ought  to  attempt  to  introduce  at  least  as 
much  of  the  leaven  of  good  as  there  is  of 
evil  brought  from  the  cities  by  others. 
If  Christian  men  and  women  would  mani¬ 
fest  more  boldness  and  courage  in  showing 
their  religion  before  the  world,  they  would 
counteract  this  bad  influence. 

Christian  friend,  can  you  not  do  some¬ 
thing  to  counteract  these  false  ideas  and 
bad  manners  and  wicked  customs  in  the 
places  which  you  visit  ?  In  the  leisure  of 
your  Summer  vacation  can  you  not  give 
at  least  a  few  hours  each  week  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  your  Master  ?  W ould  it  not  be  a 
pleasure  for  you  next  Winter,  as  your 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  Summer,  to  feel 
that  you  had  been  the  means  of  starting  a 
work  in  some  place  destitute  of  religious 
privileges  ?  Besides  giving  a  new  zest  to 
your  vacation  enjoyments,  you  would  long 
feel  a  warmth  of  heart  which  would  richly 
repay  you.  Try  it  this  Summer,  my  friend, 
and  see  if  you  do  not  have  a  vacation  which 
you  will  long  remember. 

FRANK  E.  JENKINS.  Miss.  Am.  S.  S.  Union. 

Rumtord  Point,  Me.,  June,  1879. 

THE  CHINESE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  Rot.  J.  A.  Priest,  D.B. 

San  Francisco,  June  16, 1879. 

No  question  so  agitates  and  divides 
public  sentiment  at  the  present  time,  in 
California,  as  that  concerning  the  Chinese. 
And  no  one  who  comes  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  sees  this  strange  people,  with 
every  feature  (physical  and  moral)  and 
with  habits  so  unlike  ours,  and  who  ob¬ 
serves  what  a  place  they  are  taking  in  the 
industries  of  the  State,  can  wonder.  There 
are  perhaps  seventy  thousand  of  them  in 
California,  half  in  this  city,  where  a  whole 
quarter  six  blocks  long  and  two  wide  is 
given  up  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  la¬ 
boring  and  middling  classes  of  Americans, 
white  and  colored,  native  and  naturalized, 
are  intensely  opposed  to  their  farther  im¬ 
migration,  and  even  to  their  stay.  Their 
constant  cry  is,  “  The  Chinese  must  go  !  ” 
While  nearly  all  of  those  in  a  higher  social 
and  business  position  seem  to  agree  that 
their  influx  should  be  greatly  restricted. 
The  new  Constitution,  just  adopted,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Chinese  shall  never  vote  in 
the  State,  that  their  presence  is  a  nui¬ 
sance,  empowers  the  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  removal  from  cities  and 
towns,  and  prohibits  their  employment  on 
public  works  or  by  corporations.  A  work¬ 
ing-man  assured  me  the  other  day  that 
many  of  his  class  were  providing  them¬ 
selves  with  arms,  in  anticipation  of  trou¬ 
bles  which  he  was  sure  were  approach¬ 
ing  ;  especially,  he  said,  against  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  “  The  Vigilance  Committee.” 

The  prime  ground — I  sometimes  think 
the  only  ground — of  this  hostile  feeling,  is 
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the  competition  in  labor,  both  reducing  the 
demand  for  labor,  and  lowering  its  wages. 
A  Chinaman  can  live  and  thrive  on  far  less 
than  an  American  can.  He  is  very  saving, 
and  will  work,  and  succeed  in  working,  at 
anything.  Shoe,  clothes,  and  cigar  mak¬ 
ing  are  the  chief  items  of  skilled  labor  in 
which,  thus  far,  he  engages.  The  popula¬ 
tion  allege  other  reasons  for  hating  him  : 
his  heathenism,  his  lack  of  family,  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  go  back  to  China,  his  non-assimi¬ 
lation  with  our  people,  his  filth  and  vice. 
His  only  warm  friends  with  whom  I  have 
met,  are  those  earnest  Christians,  includ¬ 
ing  the  missionaries,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Sabbath-school  or  in  other  ways  for  his 
evangelization.  It  has  struck  me  that 
those  who  would  otherwise  speak  well  of 
him,  perhaps  defend  him,  are  more  and 
more  yielding  to  the  popular  prejudice 
and  outcry  against  him — perhaps  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  discretion.  The  character  of  the 
next  Legislature,  to  be  chosen  this  coming 
Fall,  will  do  much  toward  settling  the  {pol¬ 
icy  of  the  State  with  regard  to  him.  If  it 
be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Constitution,  his  prospects,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  prospects  of  the  State,  are  dark  in¬ 
deed.  Laws  and  efforts  made  by  it  must 
come  into  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be 
not  in  harmony,  there  will  probably  be 
still  greater  excitement  amongst  the  la¬ 
boring  classes,  i)erhaps  outrages  and  vio¬ 
lence  ;  bt  t  of  course  law  and  order  will 
come  out  triumphant.  I  do  not  fear  [for 
the  permanent  political  or  social  future  of 
this  magnificent  State,  though  just  now 
clouds  hang  around  the  horizon. 

For  myself,!  like  “John’s  ”  appearance, 
i.  e.,  as  I  see  him  on  the  outside.  He  is 
patient,  quiet,  works,  is  frugal,  intelligent, 
sober,  respectful,  and  full  of  thrift.  If  he 
would  cut  off  his  pig-tail,  bring  over  liis 
wife  and  children,  and  turn  American,  I 
cannot  see  why  we  should  not  rejoicej|in 
him.  To  Christianize  him  is  the  only  hope 
of  leading  him  to  this,  and  to  this  end  de¬ 
voted  missionaries  on  this  coast  are  work¬ 
ing  most  earnestly  and  hopefully.  Dr. 
Loomis  here,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Condit  in  Oak¬ 
land,  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  Board, 
and  many  others,  especially  amongst  Sun¬ 
day-school  workers,  are  more  than  in  ear¬ 
nest,  and  full  of  hope.  The  results  of 
their  labors  rebuke  the  doubts  and  refute 
the  cavils  of  the  skeptical  and  the  god¬ 
less.  Of  this  I  am  satisfied  by  what  ivy 
eyes  have  seen  and  my  ears  have  heard. 


HR.  WAUGH’S  ATTACK  UPON  HR.  GARRISON. 

By  Oliver  Johnson. 

I  have  read  with  not  a  little  surprise,  the 
disparaging  r^arks  of  the  Kev.  John  Waugh 
upon  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  a  recent  date.  The  name  of  the 
writer  is  unfamiliar  to  me,  and  if  he  liad  any 
prominence  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  fact.  He  speaks  with  a  con- 
fldencewhich  can  bo  justified  onlyby  aknowl- 
edge  of  the  liistory  of  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment  ;  but  his  statements  are  so  inaccurate 
and  so  colored  by  prejudice,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  has  ever  made  any  cafeful 
study  of  the  subject.  According  to  him  Mr. 
Garrison,  instead  of  helping  the  cause,  wms 
rather  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  progress. 
The  movement  sprang  not  from  his  labors, 
but  from  “  the  ripeness  of  events,”  the  “  early 
abolition  efforts  of  Hopkins  and  Franklin ; 
the  labors  of  Sharp,  Clarkson,  and  Wilber- 
force ;  the  formation  of  the  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety”;  and  the  "outburst”  of  missionary 
and  other  religious  movements  of  a  previous 
generation.  To  those  who  remember  that 
when  Mr.  Garrison  began  his  agitation,  there 
was  hardiy  any  more  discussion  of  slavery  in 
the  press  and  the  pulpit  than  might  have 
been  heard  in  the  graveyards  of  the  country, 
this  method  of  reading  history  backwards 
will  seem  quite  ludicrous.  The  triumph  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1820  had  put  the 
whole  n.ation  to  sleep;  the  testimonies  of  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Franklin,  Hopkins,  and  Edwards,  had 
been  forgotten ;  and  the  revivalists  of  the 
time  before  Garrison  lifted  up  his  voice  for 
immediate  emancipation,  had  no  more  thought 
of  attacking  slavery  than  they  had  of  organ¬ 
izing  an  expedition  to  the  moon.  Instead  of 
a  “ripeness  of  events,”  such  as  Mr.  Waugh 
describes,  there  was  an  almost  universcvl  dis¬ 
position  to  frown  upon  any  agitation  of  the 
subject.  The  movement  was  resisted  by  the 
clergy  generally  — I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge — especially  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  calculated  to  stop  the  revivals  of  the 
time.  The  churches  were  warned  that  if  tliey 
would  not  quench  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  must  discountenance  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  so  exciting  a  subject.  The  common 
talk  was  that  the  "niggers”  ought  to  be  set 
free  only  upon  the  condition  of  being  trans¬ 
ported  to  their  "native  land,”  by  which  was 
meant  a  country  where  they  were  not  born. 
The  Colonization  Society,  which  had  been 
formed  under  Southern  auspices  to  strength¬ 
en  the  slave  system  by  removing  to  Africa  the 
free  people  of  color,  was  imposing  itself  upon 
the  North  as  an  instrument  of  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation,  thus  exerting  a  deadening  and  para¬ 
lyzing  influence. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness  and 
peril  that  Garrison  lifted  up  his  voice,  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  silenced.  True,  "  he  was  warmed 
into  philanthropic  life  by  the  fervent  piety  of 
his  mother.”  Equally  true  is  it  that  he  had 
been  an  admirer  of  Lyman  Beecher,  and  that 
“the  Bible  was  his  oracle,  and  revivals  his 
nutriment.”  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the 
churches  and  pulpits  that  scoffed  at  a  move¬ 
ment  having  its  root  in  maternal  piety  and  in 
revivals  of  religion  ?  There  wa.s  no  pretence 
of  infidelity  then  to  excuse  the  general  Indif¬ 
ference  and  hostility.  It  is  very  true,  thank 
God !  that  a  few  noble  Christian  men  espous¬ 
ed  the  cause ;  but  it  is  equaily  true  that  they 
thereby  made  themselves  exceedingly  unpop¬ 
ular  In  their  respective  denominations,  and 


I  that  some  of  them  were  bitterly  persecuted. 
It  wa.s  Jatnes  G.  Birncy,  a  repentant  slave¬ 
holder  and  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  who,  as 
late  as  1840,  wrote :  “  The  American  Church¬ 
es  are  the  Bulwarks  of  American  Slavery,” 
and  that  sad  truth  covers  and  justifies  all 
that  Mr.  Garrison  ever  said  upon  tlie  subject. 

Mr.  Waugh  says  that  Mr.  Garrison  was 
“denunciatory.”  Yes,  ho  “denounced” 
slavery  as  a  sin  .against  God,  when  Prof. 
Stuart  at  Andover,  Dr.  Alexander  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Dr.  Fisk  at  Wilbraham — the  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  now  generation  of  ministers  — 
were,  to  use  the  graphic  language  of  Whittier, 
“torturing  the  pages  of  the  hallowed  Bible” 
for  its  support.  Mr.  Garrison  was  so  “  iin- 
discriminating  and  impolitic”  that  ho  would 
not  sanction  these  attempts  to  prostitute 
Christianity  to  the  service  of  oppression,  but 
cried  out  .against  tliem  with  a  hoiy  indigna¬ 
tion.  And  now  at  (his  late  d.ay  the  attempt 
is  made  to  build  a  covert  for  tliis  treachery 
of  men  in  liigh  station  out  of  tlie  fidelity  of 
other  men  who  were  “faithful  found  among 
the  faithless.”  It  is  like  an  attempt  to  make 
an  excuse  for  tlie  Jewish  Churcli  for  its  re¬ 
jection  tA  Jesus  out  of  the  fact  tliat  his  only 
disciples  were  Jews!  History  is  not  to  bo 
thus  travestied.  A  just  God  will  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Waugh  quotes  Lyman  Beecher  against 
Garrison.  It  is  with  inexpressible  pain  that 
I  speak  thus  of  my  old  pastor ;  but  Lyman 
Beecher  was  conspicuous  among  those  who 
ridiculed  immediate  emancipation  and  sought 
to  stifle  the  anti-slavery  movement.  Mr. 
Garrison,  we  are  told,  put  Dr.  Wayland  into 
his  “  Refuge  of  Oppression.”  But  Mr.  Waugh 
is  careful  rot  to  state  the  reason  why,  which 
was  that  the  Doctor  wrote  a  book,  “  The 
Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility,”  the 
object  of  which  was  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  North  that  they  ought  not  to  trouble 
themselves  about  Soutliern  slavery,  since 
they  were  In  no  way  responsible  for  it.  They 
were  even  told  that  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  no  concern  of  theirs !  If  the 
Northern  people  had  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Wayland,  slavery  would  be  existing  in 
our  land  at  this  very  day.  “The  Church,” 
says  Mr.  Waugh,  “because  faithful  to  the 
best  of  governments,  was  reserved  for  perdi¬ 
tion.  ”  Ar  |  we  to  understand  then  that  it  was 
fidelity  to  the  government  that  m.ade  the 
Churches  “ the  bulwarks  of  slavery”?  True 
fidelity  would  have  led  them  to  denounce  the 
sin,  as  the  Hebrew  prophets  denounced  tlie 
iniquities  of  their  nation. 

Mr.  Waugh  is  wholly  mi.staken  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Garrison  “very  early  associated  his 
cause  with  extreme  opinions  upon  non-resist¬ 
ance  and  woman’s  rights.”  He  did  nothing  of 
the  sort,  bid^es  always  careful  to  keep  these 
subject''  Vue  anti-slavery  platform.  He  j 
did  indeed  contend  that  women,  being  “  per-  ■ 
sons,”  had  a  constitutional  right  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  anti-slavery  societies ;  but  nobody 
over  heard  a  non-resistance  or  a  woman’s 
rights  speech  on  the  anti-slavery  platform, 
least  of  all  from  Mr.  Garrison.  Among  the 
members  of  the  societies  every  phase  of  opin¬ 
ion  upon  those  subjects  was  represented. 
The  “Liberator,”  being  Mr.  Garrison’s  own 
property,  discussed  these  subjects,  as  it  did 
temperance  and  a  dozen  other  questions,  but 
they  were  never  “associated  with  the  cause” 
by  him  or  by  anybody  else.  The  pretence 
that  they  were  so,  was  one  of  the  false  accusa¬ 
tions  by  which  many  sougtit  to  excuse  their 
hostility.  Eiiually  untrue  is  the  pretence 
that  “for  many  sad  years  the  meetings  of 
Garrisonian  Abolitionists  became  the  centre 
of  incendiary  speech  and  delirious  ravings.” 
This  is  simply  the  story  of  the  Satanic  press 
of  the  pro-slavery  period.  The  speeches  re¬ 
ferred  to,  or  the  most  of  them,  may  be  found 
in  the  files  of  the  anti-slavery  journals,  and  I 
affirm  that  they  were  both  Christlike  and 
Statesmanlike. 

That  the  political  antislavery  parties  were 
produced  by  a  reaction  from  the  measures  of 
Mr.  Garrison  is  a  most  amusing  statement, 
since  the  strength  of  those  parties  was  always 
greatest  where  Mr.  Garrison’s  labors  were 
most  powerfully  felt.  In  those  States  where 
his  measures  had  not  been  tried,  the  parties 
were  weak  and  found  themselves  compelled 
to  do  an  up-hill  work.  Republican  leaders 
knew  this,  and  frequently  employed  Garriso¬ 
nian  lecturers  to  go  before  and  break  up  the 
apathy  of  the  people.  Of  all  the  great  Re¬ 
publican  statesmen,  I  venture  to  say  there 
was  not  one  who  did  not  appreciate  very 
highly  Mr.  Garrison’s  labors.  It  was  so,  I 
know,  with  Sumner,  Wilson,  Giddings,  Chase, 
and  Lincoln,  not  to  mention  others. 

On  one  point  I  am  most  happy  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Waugh.  He  is  sublimely  right  when 
he  says  that  “to  conceive  of  the  antislavery 
movement  as  begotten  of  Rationalism  and 
Skepticism,  would  be  as  sensible  as  to  refer 
floral  culture  to  an  Alpine  glacier.”  It  was 
born  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  inspired  by 
the  love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  To  the 
very  last  it  was  preeminently  a  Christian 
movement,  and  the  cry  of  “infidelity”  raised 
against  it  was  as  baseless  as  the  pretence  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  that  Jesus  was  a 
blasphemer  and  a  stirrer-up  of  sedition. 
Slavery  was  born  of  the  devil ;  the  American 
Churches,  with  few’  exceptions,  apologized  for 
it,  or  were  silent  in  the  presence  of  its  enor¬ 
mities.  Antislavery  was  born  of  God;  the 
Churches  contemned  and  rejected  it  for  years, 
until  an  altered  public  sentiment  forced  them 
to  change  their  ground. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Bush  of  this  city  is  one  of 
the  host  of  American  delegates  to  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  which  meets  at  Basle,  on  the 
3l8t  of  August.  He  proposes  to  see  a  little  of 
London  and  Paris  on  his  way  thither,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Alliance  sessions  travel  as  far 
as  Constantinople.  As  is  known  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Dr.  Bush  has  a  daughter  (Miss 
Catherine  E.  Bush)  in  the  missionary  work  at 
Harpoot.  Though  he  has  not  seen  her  for 
nine  years,  we  believe  he  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  undertaking  the  nearly  one  thousand 
miles  of  rugged,  primitive  travel,  that  sepa¬ 
rates  her  station  from  the  Turkish  capital. 
For  more  than  sixteen  years  in  the  arduous 
service  of  the  American  Board,  Dr.  Bush  well 
deserves  the  brief  respite  he  Is  about  to  enter 
upon. 


BELIEVERS’  MEETING  FOR  BIBLE  STUDY, 
j  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  .1  uno  28th,  1879. 

I  Bear  Dr.  Field:  The  prominence  given  to 
the  Clifton  Conference  in  j-our  first  editorial 
note  of  this  week’s  Evangelist,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  your  intei’est  in  the  gatliering 
now  being  held  at  this  place  is  such  that  you 
will  gladly  correct  the  misstatements  wliich 
you  have  publicly  made  concerning  it,  oven 
it  you  do  not  withdraw  tlie  unjust  criticisms 
and  the  false  assertions  just  published  con¬ 
cerning  the  spirit,  subject,  and  persons  involv¬ 
ed  in  this  Conference. 

The  first  imiiression  which  I  desire  to  cor¬ 
rect, is  that  left  by  the  closing  sentence  of 
your  article,  viz :  that  the  meeting  “  may  not 
be  much  intruded  upon  by  those  uncongenial 
souls  who  are  unable  to  sec  eye  to  eye  with 
them  on  the  subject  which  we  presume  is  to 
be  the  chief  and  only  topic  of  their  investi¬ 
gations.”  In  reply,  I  would  state  that  the 
Premillennial  coming  of  Christ,  to  which  you 
evidently  refer  as  “  the  chief  and  only  topic” 
of  investigation,  has  not  once  been  discussed, 
or  scarcely  referred  to  even,  during  the  four 
•lays  in  which  I  have  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference,  and  during  which  time  I 
have  heard  the  best  and  most  earnest  speak¬ 
ers;  on  the  contrary,  the  topics  and  Bible- 
readings  have  all  been  of  a  totally  different  or¬ 
der.  The  topic  assigned  the  first  day  (Wed¬ 
nesday,  Juno  25th)  was  “Christ  our  Redeem¬ 
er”;  that  for  the  second  day  was  “Christ 
our  Life”;  for  the  third  day,  “Christ  our 
High  Priest”;  for  the  fourth  day,  “Christ 
our  Object”  ;  and  the  subject  for  Monday  will 
be  “  Christ  our  Hope.” 

Each  subject  assigned  for  the  day  has  been 
“the  chief  and  only  topic  ”  of  discussion  dur¬ 
ing  that  day.  One  hour  has  been  allotted 
each  speaker,  and  the  order  of  treatment  has 
been  similar  during  each  day’s  session,  viz : 
the  topic  is  first  treated  of  “in  the  Law”; 
secondly,  “in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms”; 
thirdly,  “in  the  Gospels  an<J  Acts”;  and 
fourthly,  “in  the  Epistles.”  A  prayer  and 
praise  meeting  is  also  held  every  moi-ning 
previous  to  the  Bible-rcadings. 

Not  only  has  the  subject  of  Prcmlllenari- 
anism  not  yet  appeared  at  all  as  a  part  of  the 
discussions  of  the  Conference,  but  the  very 
men  who  take  part  in  these  discussions  are 
not  the  ones,  for  the  most  part,  who  spoke 
before  the  Prophetic  Conference  in  New  York 
last  Winter.  Out  of  fifty  or  more  ministers 
and  evangelists  who  are  at  present  attending 
and  taking  part  in  the  meetings  at  Clifton, 
only  three — Drs.  Brookes,  Parsons,  and  Whit¬ 
tle — wore  among  the  appointed  speakers  at 
the  Prophetic  Conference.  Most  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  here  are  different,  the  subjects  are  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  occasion  which  brings  us  togeth¬ 
er  is  simply  to  study  the  Word  of  God  in  its 
fulness  and  completeness,  which  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  notwithstanding  editorial  criti¬ 
cism  and  misrepresentation. 

.Ygaln,  your  editorial  asserts  that  the  circu¬ 
lar  prepared  preliminary  to  the  meeting  was 
sent  out,  “  considerable  care  being  exercised 
to  confine  Its  distribution  to  those  already 
committed  to  the  well  known  views  of  the 
Second  Coming,”  Ac. 

This  I  deny  most  emphatically;  for  not 
only  were  circulars  sent  to  myself  and  to 
many  friends  who  do  not  accept  the  extreme 
ground  taken  in  the  Prophetic  Conference,  re¬ 
specting  the  Second  Coming;  but  they  were 
also  free  to  all,  who  would  accept  them  in  the 
{•roper  spirit.  For  one,  I  never  should  have 
come  here  to  listen  to  any  discussions  on  Pre- 
millenarianism,  either  pro  or  con ;  nor  was 
my  invitation  to  come,  ever  made  conditional 
upon  my  acceptation  of,  or  symiiathy  with, 
that  doctrine. 

We  are  gathered  here  simply  to  study  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  gain  encouragement  and 
help  in  Christian  work;  the  character,  mis¬ 
sion,  work,  and  {lersonal  presence  of  Christ, 
is  the  great  topic,  and  the  only  one  of  im{K>r- 
tance  that  engages  our  attention.  Personal¬ 
ly-,  I  can  say  that  I  have  gained  a  clearer  ap¬ 
prehension  of  Christ,  and  of  spiritual  truth, 
in  the  meetings  of  this  year  and  last,  than  I 
ever  gained  either  in  the  Church,  the  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary,  or  the  charitable  columns  of  a 
religious  newspaper. 

These  men  have  been  taught  of  the  Spirit, 
and  they  speak  with  the  power  and  unction  of 
the  Spirit ;  some  of  them  are  evidently  at 
variance  with  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
religious  press;  but  they  are  humble  even  in 
their  strength,  aud  they  teach  us  with  love 
and  in  all  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

You  kindly  suggest  in  conclusion,  that  Clif¬ 
ton  Springs  is  “altogether  too  comfortable  a 
place  for  such  a  gathering,”  and  say  that  your 
“believing  brethren”  should  “go  aside  into  a 
desert  place,  like  the  pine  barrens  of  New 
Jersey,  or  some  other  spot  wo  might  select 
for  them.” 

Whether  you  have  any  authority  to  make 
such  “  selection  ”  might  be  an  open  quf'stion ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  Inform  you  that  we  meet 
here  at  Clifton  not  without  an  invitation,  but 
at  the  earnest  and  cordial  wish  of  our  kind 
host.  Dr,  Foster,  the  proprietor  of  the  large 
Sanitarium  and  beautiful  grounds  of  Clifton 
Springs,  who  has  provided  a  spacious  tent  for 
our  meetings,  and  offered  us  freely  all  the 
conveniences  of  his  establishment. 

Finally,  your  editorial  note  suggests  also 
your  desire,  that  the  brethren  here  should 
send  you  a  circular  or  invitation,  “  as  soon  as 
they  shall  have  read  this  judicious  reference 
to,  and  advertisement  of,  their  meeting.”  I 
feel  fully  authorized  to  invite  you  personally 
to  attend  the  residue  of  the  meetings,  and  I 
promise  that  you  will  go  away  from  them 
with  more  charity  of  judgment,  and  more 
spirituality  of  heart. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  Warren  Clark. 

[Our  corresiiondent’s  communication  reaches  us 
at  a  very  late  hour.  Had  it  come  to  hand  eariier 
we  might  have  taken  pains  to  except  to  one  or  two 
of  its  inferences.  But  we  let  them  pass,  with  the 
simple  qualification  that  we  intended  no  di8re8{)ect 
to  the  brethren  assembled  at  Clifton,  nor  to  the 
object  of  their  gathering,  whatever  it  might  prove 
to  lie.  Our  mistake  in  forecasting  the  proceedings 
would  not  have  been  possible  bad  the  brethren 
furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  their  circular  or  call. 
The  Evanoelist  takes  a  great  interest  in  such 


;  gatherings,  and  really  ought  not  to  be  left  to  evolve 
I  a  programme  for  its  brethren  from  its  inner  con¬ 
sciousness,  assisted  by  their  past  record.  As  for 
I  our  correspondent.  Prof.  Clark,  we  esteem  him 
I  none  the  less  because  the  role  of  admonitor  is  new 
to  him.  He  is  quite  em{)hatic  on  the  subject  of  the 
j  general  distribution  of  the  circular,  and  yet  ho 
I  stojis  short  of  saying  that  it  was  sent  to  a  single 
post-niilloiiarian.  We  take  it  we  were  not  far 
I  astray  in  intimating  that  its  distribution  was  not 
i  in  that  direction.  As  to  the  “  pine  barrens,”  we 
j  take  that  all  back,  and  .express  our  obligations  to 
Prof.  Clark  for  setting  us  right  as  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  sessions.  We  would  that  there  were 
more  gatherings  for  the  devout  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.— Ed.  Ev.] 

SENTIMENTAL  INFIDELITY. 

By  Rev.  William  Waith. 

The  keenly  pointed  pen  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Knox 
was  used  last  week  with  good  effect  in  prick¬ 
ing  that  many-hued  bubble  of  Col.  Ingersoll’s 
funeral  rhetoric  which  has  been  so  uniiitel- 
ligently  a<lmired  and  so  absurdly  praised. 
To  the  public  which  The  Evangelist  ad¬ 
dresses  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words  more  on 
this  subject  before  the  “  touching  eloquence  ” 
of  the  “  gifted  Statesman  ”  is  forgotten. 

That  the  rhetorical  dis{)lay  of  Col.  Ingersoll 
at  his  brother’s  funeral  would  be  caught  up 
by  the  irreligious  and  unbelieving,  and  pa¬ 
raded  as  a  marvel  of  beauty,  fine  sentiment, 
majestic  sorrow,  and  exquisite  expression, 
was  to  be  expected.  Wo  might  also  have  an¬ 
ticipated  a  deluge  of  uiidiscriminating  praise 
from  that  unthinking  public  whose  “  itching 
ears”  are  pleased  with  mere  sound,  and 
rhythm,  and  cadence.  But  to  hoar,  as  we 
have  often  heard,  people  of  a  more  reflec¬ 
tive  turn,  people  presumably  imbued  with 
sentiments  of  true  religion,  break  forth  in 
admiring  exclamations  over  a  string  of  utter¬ 
ances  so  tawdry  in  ornament,  so  confused  in 
figure,  so  illogical  in  thought,  and  so  false  in 
taste,  as  this  “funeral  oration” — that  is  ir¬ 
ritating. 

For  the  logic  of  Col.  Ingersoll’s  remarks  we 
can  do  no  better  than  refer  to  the  admirable 
criticism  of  Dr.  Knox,  already  mentioned  and 
published  in  The  Evangelist  for  Juno  26. 
To  speak  of  a  man  (the  departed)  as  having 
climbed  so  high  as  to  catch  on  his  forehead 
“the  golden  dawning  of  a  grander  day,”  and 
in  the  next  breath,  as  living  “  in  a  narrow 
vale  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of 
two  eternities,”  striving  in  vain  to  “  look  be¬ 
yond  the  heights,”  and  getting  no  answer  to 
the  great  questions  of  life  beyond  “the  echo 
of  our  wailing  cry,”  ought  surely  to  be  enough 
to  hush  the  praises  of  men  who  wish  to  be 
thought  intelligent;  for,  as  Dr.  Knox  well  »i^. 
marks,  “Thdro  cau  be  no  rhetoricaVb.CSrtity 
without  unity,  solidity,  and  symmetry  of 
thought  underlying  it.” 

But  consider  the  shocking  taste  of  this  “  fu¬ 
neral  oration.”  When  Antony  came  to  bury 
Csesar,  although  there  was  consummate  art  in 
his  address,  he  remembered  the  maxim,  ars 
est  celare  artem. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 

That  love  my  Irlend. 

But  mark  our  Ingersoll,  the  grouping,  the 
floral  crosses,  wreaths,  anchors,  and  then  the 
diction,  ostentatiously  ornate,  figurative,  and 
fanciful,  vying  with  the  profusion  of  flowers 
and  emblems  in  variety  of  colors  and  strange 
forms.  We  submit,  that  deep  and  genuine 
sorrow  shuns  the  ornate  and  the  artificial. 
It  is  over  simple,  even  careless  of  the  propri¬ 
eties,  having  no  heart  to  elaborate  a  figure  of 
speech  or  nicely  to  trim  and  polish  verbal  ex¬ 
pressions.  All  sentiment,  and  rhetoric,  and 
attitudinizing,  and  elocution,  in  the  presence 
of  great  bereavement  is  fitted  to  throw  suspi¬ 
cion  on  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  the  sor¬ 
row.  In  a  house 

Whore  lies  the  master  newly  dead, 
the  bereaved  ones  are  fain  to  sit 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  ot  death. 

And  scarce  endure  to  draw  the  breath. 

But  in  that  house  at  Washington,  we  have 
a  brother,  who  had  agreed  to  pronounce  a 
funeral  oration  in  case  of  survival,  coming 
forward  with  carefully  written  manuscript, 
and  carefully  modulated  voice,  and  instead 
of  making  a  plain,  straightforward,  serious 
memorial  address,  which  even  from  a 
thoughtful  infidel,  would  have  been  dignified 
and  touching,  posing,  and  arranging  his 
tropes,  “mountain  peaks,”  “kissing  winds,” 
“torches,”  “rustling  wings,”  and  “stars,” 
in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  the  gushing  eulo- 
giums  of  which  that  from  the  corres{iondence 
of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample:  “The  wonderful  eloquence  of 
the  giftefl  author  aroused  sentiments  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  genius  capable  of  creating 
thoughts  of  such  subtle,  delicate  perfection, 
and  weaving  them  into  sentences  of  such 
sublime  beauty!”  These  words  are  worthy 
of  Ingersoll  himself. 

There  is  no  phase  of  infidelity  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  move  contempt  than  that  in  which  it 
undertakes  to  play  the  pathetic,  the  tender, 
and  the  sentimental — to  show  how  the  out¬ 
come  of  its  dreary  negations  may  have  all  the 
beauty  and  the  grace  of  Christian  piety.  We 
are  to  remember  that  this  vaunted  funeral 
oration  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  has 
used  all  his  powers  of  ridicule,  caricature, 
and  abuse,  in  disparagement  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  religion  itself;  that  but  lately  he  was 
boasting  that  his  daughters  had  never  been  in 
a  Christian  church,  and  were  on  a  certain  oc¬ 
casion  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  some  Christian  men  asking  a  blessing 
at  his  table.  This  derlder  and  scoffer  now 
comes  forward,  with  demure  countenance,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  preacher,  and  delivers  himself 
of  an  effusion  in  which  the  pinching  poverty  of 
his  creed  becomes  so  apparent  that  he  is  fain 
to  snatch  an  ornament  or  two  from  that  very 
religion  he  has  derided,  and  treats  us  to  a 
meaningless  {laragraph  about  “a  star ’’seen 
by  Hope,  and  “the  ru.stle  of  a  wing”  heard 
by  Love. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  any  one  pro¬ 
fessing  the  Christian  faith  should  not  have 
dignity  enough,  and  self-respect  enough,  and 
good  Christian  sense  enough,  to  forbear 
praising  this  {loor,  cheap  rhetoric,  of  a  man 
who  loses  no  opportunity  to  smite  Christ  in 
the  face,  and  to  iiour  contempt  uikui  His  dis¬ 
ciples. 
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A  GREAT  ECCLESIASTICAL  TRIAL. 

THK  ROBEKTSON  SMITH  CASE. 

[From  a  Special  Correspondent.  ] 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  agi¬ 
tated  for  the  past  three  years  by  the  case  of 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  of  the  Theological 
School  of  the  Free  Church  at  Aberdeen. 
Prof.  Smith  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and 
strength  of  character,  and  has  a  remarkable 
power  of  gaining  to  himself  warm  and  de¬ 
voted  friends.  He  is  said  by  competent  judg¬ 
es  to  bo  a  sort  of  universal  genius,  who, 
though  quite  young,  has  attained  such  a  wide 
and  varied  culture,  and  has  such  powers  as  a 
student  and  investigator,  that  he  couid  easily 
qualify  himself  for  almost  any  department 
of  instruction.  He  has  thus  far  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  Biblical  criticism,  and  after  mastering 
the  results  of  the  German  and  Dutch  schools, 
has  endeavored,  whilst  yielding  many  points 
long  regarded  by  Scotch  tradition  as  estab¬ 
lished  and  indisputable,  to  reconstruct  on  the 
basis  of  the  Westminster  doctrine  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  what  he  regards  as  more  consistent 
and  defensible  views  as  to  the  authorship, 
time  of  composition,  and  literary  style  of 
various  Books  of  the  Bible.  These  views 
were  first  expressed  in  the  articles  “Angel,” 
“Bible,”  “Canticles.”  and  “Chronicles.”  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Encycloprodia  Britan- 
nica,  and  in  the  article  on  “The  Sixteenth 
Psalm”  in  The  Expositor,  November,  1876. 

These  articles,  especially  the  one  on  “The 
Bible,”  gave  great  offence  by  their  bold  and 
fearless  overturning  of  views  long  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  Church,  and  regarded  by  many  as 
Inseparable  from  the  orthodox  views  of  the 
inspiration  and  authoritj’  of  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God.  The  matter  first  came  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  1877,  both  on  the 
report  of  the  College  Committee,  and  dis¬ 
sents  and  complaints  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen.  The  College  Committee  (compos¬ 
ed  of  three  Principals — Rainy,  Douglass,  and 
Brown;  Profs.  Smeaton  and  Candlish;  Drs. 
Moncreiff, Wilson,  Goold,  and  Purves ;  Messrs. 
Laughton  and  Whyte,  ministers,  and  nine  el¬ 
ders)  reported  as  the  result  of  their  delibera¬ 
tion,  after  investigation  and  conference  with 
Prof.  Smith,  that 

“  They  do  not  find  sufficient  ground  to  support 
a  process  for  heresy.  They  gladly  recognize  Prof. 
Smith's  high  character,  and  express  their  cordial 
sense  of  his  groat  learning.  All  the  more  they 
lament  that  an  article  written  by  him  should  have 
given  rise  to  anxiety  and  suspicion.  They  cannot 
withhold  the  expression  of  their  opinion  that  the 
article,  in  opposition  to  Prof.  Smith’s  avowed  inten¬ 
tion,  is  of  a  dangerous  and  unsettling  tendency.” 

The  dissents  and  complaints  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Aberdeen  were  on  five  queries,  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Presbytery,  in  reference  to  Prof. 
Smith’s  views.  After  thorough  consideration. 
Dr.  Wilson’s  motion  prevailed  by  491  against 
113,  to  the  effect  that 

“  The  General  Assembly,  considering  how  neces- 
'”’~8alq(  it  is,  especially  at  the  present  time,  that  this 
Church  ^ould  maintain  a  clear  testimony  to  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  S<-riptures  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  considering  that  the  College  Committee, 
though  not  finding  according  to  their  judgment, 
sufficient  ground  to  support  a  ‘  libel  ’  tor  heresy, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  article  ‘  Bible,’ 
contrary  to  Prof.  Smith's  avowed  conviction,  con¬ 
tains  statements  of  a  dangerous  and  unsettling 
tendency ;  and  considering  that  the  teaching  and 
training  of  students  for  the  holy  ministry  should 
be  conducted  by  men  whose  views  are  atx)ve  all 
suspicion,  deem  it  expedient  and  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  that,  until  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  which  are  now  in 
progress,  and  are  so  far  reported  to  this  Assembly, 
have  been  terminated  and  final  judgment  has  been 
given  on  the  question  at  issue.  Prof.  Smith  should 
cease  from  discharging  his  duties  as  Prijfessor,” 
&c. ;  and  further,  “  The  Assembly  Instruct  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Aberdeen  to  proceed  with  the  case  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hvws  of  the  Church,”  Ac. 

Profs.  Candlish,  Lindsay,  Bruce,  Macgreg- 
or,  and  others,  protested.  Prof.  Smith  hav¬ 
ing  demanded  a  “  libel,”  proceedings  against 
him  took  that  form  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ab- 
enieen  in  the  Spring  of  1878  ; 

“  That  whereas  the  publishing  and  promulgating 
of  opinions  whi(;h  contradict,  or  are  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  inspiration,  infallible 
truth,  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  propho<‘y  and  angels 
therein  set  forth ;  as  also  (II.)  the  publishing  un(i 
promulgating  of  opinions  which  are  in  themselves 
of  a  dangerous  and  unsettling  tendency  in  their 
bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  inspira¬ 
tion,  infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  any  jrart  or  parts  thereof  as 
set  forth  in  the  S<‘riptures  themselves,  and  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  their  betiring  on  the 
doctrines  of  prophecy  and  angels  therein  set  forth ; 
as  also  (HI.)  the  publishing  and  promulgating  of 
writings  concerning  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  writings,  by  their  neutnility  of  attitude  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  said  doctrines,  and  by  tlieir  rashness 
of  statement  in  regard  to  the  critical  construction 
of  the  Scriptures,  tend  to  disparage  the  Divine 
authority  and  inspired  character  of  these  Books, 
as  sot  forth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  are  severally  offences, 
especially  in  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  which  call 
for  suchetmsure  or  otlier  judicial  sentence  as  may 
bo  found  ade<iuate ;  ”  and  more  particularly : 

“Primo :  Albeit  the  opinion  tliat  the  .\aronic 
priesthood,  or  at  least  a  gieat  piirt  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  Levitical  system,  were  not  di¬ 
vinely  instituted  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  tliat 
those  large  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
iKjrs,  whic-h  represent  them  as  having  lieen  then 
institut'd  by  God,  were  inserted  in  the  inspired 
ro<‘ord8  long  aft'r  the  death  of  Moses. 

“kSeouiido;  Albeit  the  opinion  that  the  Book  of 
inspired  Scripture  called  Deuteronomy,  which  is 
profo88*>dly  an  historical  record,  does  not  possess 
that  character,  but  was  made  to  assume  it  by  a 
writer  of  a  much  later  age,  who  therein,  in  the 
name  of  God,  jirescnted,  in  dramatic  form,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  laws  as  procet'ding  from  the  mouth  of 
Moses,  though  those  never  were  and  never  eould 
have  lieen  uttered  by  him.” 

Then  follow  six  other  less  Important  par¬ 
ticulars  and  the  body  of  the  libel  on  their 
basis.  The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  found 
the  first  alternative  charge  (I.)  of  the  general 
major  irrelevant  as  to  the  eight  particulars 
in  detail  by  2t>  to  1.5,  the  II.  altcmativ 
charge  relevant  by  a  vote  of  21  to  20,  and  the 
III.  alternative  eharg<'  irrelevant  with  great 
unanimity. 

Both  sides  di.ssented  and  complained  to 
the  Synod  of  .\berdeen,  which  with  reference 
to  I.  and  III.  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
the  General  A.ssembly,  but  with  reference  to 
II.  found  it  irrelevant,  and  reversed  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery.  The  minority  dis¬ 
sented  and  complained  to  the  General  Assem¬ 


bly  of  1878,  which  took  up  I.  in  detail  and 
unanimously  reaffirmed  the  judgment  of 
Presbytery  with  reference  to  the  first  partic¬ 
ular  (Primo),  hut  on  the  second  particular 
(Seciindo)  divided.  Principal  Rainy  moved 
to  confirm  the  judgment  of  Presbytery;  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff  that 

“  The  statements  of  Prof.  Smith  regarding  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  are  opposed  in  their  legiti¬ 
mate  results  to  the  supposition  of  the  Book  iieing 
a  thoroughly  inspired  historical  record  according 
to  tlie  teaching  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
while  his  declarations  on  the  8ubje<'t  of  inspiration 
are  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  and  do  not  indicate 
his  acceptance  of  the  Book  in  that  character.” 

The  latter  motion  was  carried  by  301, 
again.st  278  for  Principal  Rainy’s  motion.  In 
the  third  particular  tlie  judgment  of  Presby¬ 
tery  was  reaflirmed  by  a  vote  of  284  to  140. 
Principal  Brown  then,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  others,  withdrew  their  dissent  and  com¬ 
plaint  with  reference  to  the  remaining  par¬ 
ticular — so  that  the  action  of  the  Presbytery 
was  confirmed  on  all  the  particulars  of  the 
first  general  charge  (I)  with  the  exception  of 

With  reference  to  the  second  general  charge 
(II),  the  Assembly  sustained  the  Synod,  and 
found  it  irrelevant  in  its  present  form,  but 
unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  amend  it.  The  third  general  charge  (HI) 
was  found  irrelevant  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Assembly.  The  report  of  the  conimit- 
tee  amending  the  second  generai  charge  of 
the  Libel  was  adopted  as  follows : 

“As  also  the  puldishing  and  jiromulgating  of 
writings  concerning  the  Books  of  Scripture,  which, 
by  their  ill-considered  and  unguarded  setting  forth 
of  speculations  of  a  critical  kind  tend  to  awaken 
doubt,  especially  in  the  case  of  students,  of  the 
Divine  truth,  inspiration,  and  authority  of  any  of 
the  Books  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  doctrines  of 
angels  and  prophecy  as  the  said  truth,  inspiration, 
and  authority  and  doctrine  of  angels  and  prophecy 
are  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  so  on.” 

The  Libel  was  also  so  amended  that  the  eighty 
particulars  might  be  used  with  reference  to 
either  of  the  general  charges.  The  libel  as 
thus  amended  was  taken  up  by  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry  of  -\berdeen  in  the  Fall  of  1878.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  by  largo  majorities  found  the  particu¬ 
lars  all  irrelevant  except  the  second,  and  re¬ 
solved 

“  That  in  respect  of  the  .\ssembly  having  already 
found  this  part  of  the  libel  relevant  to  the  effect 
recorded  in  its  acts  under  the  first  general  charge, 
the  Presbytery  pass  from  the  consideration  of  it 
under  a  different  branch  of  an  alternate  libel.” 

The  minority  complained  and  dissented, 
holding  that  the  Presbytery  ought  to  have 
eonsidered  Secumlo  under  the  second  general 
charge  as  well  as  the  first.  The  minority 
also  dissented  and  complained  with  reference 
to  the  other  particulars  under  the  second 
general  charge.  The  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  in 
October,  1878,  took  up  the  case,  when  it  was 
unanimously  agreed 

“  That  the  Synod,  with  the  acquiescence  of  par¬ 
ties,  refer  simpliciter  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
dissents  and  com[)laint8  now  laid  before  the  court.” 

Thus  the  case  came  before  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  at  its  recent  meeting.  By  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  dissents  and  complaints,  and 
through  the  neglect  of  the  minority  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  the  action  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  stood  confirmed,  and  the  whole  case  was 
reduced  to  the  second  particular  under  the 
first  general  charge.  On  this  the  Assembly 
divided.  Dr.  A.  Bonar,  seconded  by  Mr 
Bannerman,  moved 

“  That  the  General  Assembly  instruct  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Aberdeen  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
July,  and  then  to  take  immediate  steps  for  having 
the  Libel  as  regards  the  Second  Partiimlar  of  the 
First  Alternative  Charge  served  in  duo  form  upon 
Professor  Smith.  They  also  instruct  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  in  the  event  of  their  finding  the  Libel  sustiiin- 
ed,  either  by  the  admission  of  Professor  Smith,  or 
by  adequate  proof,  to  suspend  him  judhdally  from 
his  functions — professorial,  ministerial,  and  ju¬ 
dicial — till  th(j  next  meeting  of  Assembly,  reserv¬ 
ing  final  judgment  in  the  case  till  that  meeting  of 
Assembly ;  and  the  Assembly  now  appoint  a  Com 
mittoe  to  adjust  the  Libel  in  this  view,  excluding 
from  it  all  the  jiarts  that  are  not  now  apjilicable, 
to  report  at  a  future  diet  of  this  Assembly. 

“  It  was  also  moved  by  Principal  Rainy  and  sec¬ 
onded  by  Principal  Douglass,  That,  having  respect 
to  the  novelty  and  perplexity  of  this  case  in  certain 
of  its  aspects,  the  serious  difference  of  opinion 
which  prevails  throughf)ut  the  Church  regarding 
it,  the  gravity  of  the  (jonsequences  which  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  it  may  involve,— the  General  Assembly  re¬ 
solve,  before  proceeding  further  with  the  Libel,  to 
appojnt  a  Committee,  fairly  rejiresenhitivo  of  the 
Church,  with  power,  it  they  see  cause,  to  confer 
with  Professor  Smith,  dircc-ting  them  ti>  consider 
the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  with  a  view  to  as(.'er- 
tain  the  best  means  tor  arriving  at  a  result  honor¬ 
ing  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  fitted  to  secure,  as  far 
as  may  be,  all  the  weighty  interests  which  are  at 
stake,  and  to  report  to  next  General  Assembly.” 

Dr.  Bonar’s  motion  was  carried  by  321  votes 
against  320  for  Principal  Rainy’s — thus  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  only  one  in  the  largest  vote  ever 
east  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  Principal 
Rainy  was  supported  in  debate  chielly  by 
Principal  Douglass,  Dr.  Adams  of  Glasgow', 
and  Mr.  Whyte  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  the  vote 
by  a  small  majority'  of  the  ministers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  the  younger  men,  and  all  the 
Professors  in  the  Theological  Halls,  except 
Principal  Brown  of  Aberdeen  and  Prof.  Smea¬ 
ton  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Bonar  was  supported 
in  debate  by  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  Mr.  Ban¬ 
nerman,  and  Dr.  Begg;  and  in  the  vote  by  a 
small  majority  of  the  elders  and  the  groat 
body  of  the  older  men  in  the  ministry. 

Those  w'ho  supported  Principal  Rainy’s  mo¬ 
tion  are  not  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  sup¬ 
porting  Prof.  Smith  in  his  peculiar  view's ; 
indeed  Principal  Douglass  has  written  a  valu¬ 
able  tract  against  them.  Probably  only  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  these  w'ould  agree  with  Prof.  Smith  ; 
but  they  voted  for  iibert'j  of  critical  investi¬ 
gation,  especially  in  men  whose  orthodoxy  is 
uiniuestioned  in  other  respects,  and  in  order 
that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  might  put 
itself  on  record  as  separating  questions  of 
the  aiithoi-ship  and  .style  of  the  Biblical  wri¬ 
tings  from  the  (piestions  of  inspiration  and 
auttiority  of  the  Bilde  as  the  Wor.i  of  God. 
Those  who  voted  for  Dr.  Bonar’s  motion  did 
so  on  the  ground  that  these  questions  were 
inseparable,  and  that  the  authoi-ship  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  and  the  date  of  its  composition  are 
bound  up  with  its  inspiration  and  authority. 

The  whole  of  Scotland  is  agitat<'d  from 
centre  to  circumference  on  this  subject,  and 
the  hall  w'as  packed  from  9  A.  M.  until  12  :3l» 
at  night,  when  the  decision  was  reached, 
with  an  anxious  and  determined  congre¬ 
gation.  The  popular  feeling  seemed  to  be 
with  the  advocates  of  Principal  Rainy’s  mo¬ 
tion,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  students  in 
the  galleries.  Principal  Rainy,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  others,  dissented  as  follows : 

“  Because  tlie  case  was  reduced  to  a  single 


barge,  and  where  the  relevancy  was  found  by  so 
small  a  majority,  and  in  so  special  a  form,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  interests  alike  of 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
and  the  influence  of  discipline  on  the  maintenance 
of  sound  doctrine,  to  take  the  course  suggested  in 
the  rejected  motion,  as  most  likely  to  conduce  to 
unite  the  Church,  and  to  exert  a  happy  influence 
in  the  whole  case.” 

On  Friday  the  majority,  through  Mr.  Mac- 
layen.  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff, 
expressed  themselves  as  “  free  to  receive, 
w'ith  the  utmost  desire  to  consider,  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  fairness,  any  new  light 
which  may  arise,  any  statements  which  may 
be  made  by  Prof.  Smith  or  others,  explana¬ 
tory'  or  otherwise,  at  any  subsequent  stages, 
in  the  answers  and  solemn  matter  before  us.” 
Principal  Rainy,  on  the  part  of  the  minor¬ 
ity,  said  that  “  The  statements  that  have  now' 
been  made  will  do  nothing  but  good.” 

The  Committee  to  answ’or  the  reasons  of 
those  dissenting  (Professor  Rainy  and  others) 
said  among  other  things  that 

“  The  interests  of  peace,  justice,  and  discipline 
will  lie  much  better  served  by  postponing  endeav¬ 
ors  for  friendly  dealing  and  large  consideration  of 
the  case  till  after  Prof.  Smith  has  become  a  party, 
and  the  Assembly  is  placed  in  the  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  determine  w'hat  ought  to  be  the  final  conclu¬ 
sion.  That  conclusion  may  of  course  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  lino  that  may  bo  followed,  and  the 
acknow'lodgments  that  may  be  made  by  Prof. 
Smith  himself.” 

Tho  Libel  as  finally  reduced  is  as  follows : 

“  Mr.  William  Robertson  Smith,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testii- 
ment  at  Aberdeen,  you  are  indicted  and  accused, 
at  the  instance  of  tho  Free  Presbytery  of  Aber¬ 
deen  ; 

“  That  whereas  tho  publishing  and  promulgating 
of  opinions  which  contradict  or  are  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  tho  immediate  inspiration,  infallible 
truth,  and  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  ns  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  in  tho  Confession  of 
Faith,  is  nn  offence,  especially  in  a  Professor  of 
Divinity,  w'hich  calls  for  such  censure  or  other 
judicial  sentence  as  may  be  found  adequate;  and 
more  particularly: 

“Allieit  tho  opinion  that  tho  book  of  inspired 
Scrijiture  called  Deuteronomy,  which  is  professed¬ 
ly  nn  historical  record,  does  not  possess  that  char¬ 
acter,  but  was  made  to  assume  it  by  a  writer  of  a 
much  later  age,  who  therein,  in  tho  name  of  God, 
presented,  in  dramatic  form,  instructions  and  laws 
as  proceeding  from  tho  mouth  of  Moses,  though 
these  never  were,  and  never  could  have  been,  utter¬ 
ed  by  him : 

“And  albeit  this  opinion  contradicts  or  is  oppos¬ 
ed  to  tho  doctrine  of  tho  immediate  inspiration, 
infallible  truth,  and  Divine  authority  of  tho  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  set  forth  in  tho  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  afore¬ 
said. 

“All  which,  or  part  thereof,  being  found  proven 
against  you,  tho  said  Mr.  William  Robertson 
Smith,  by  the  said  Free  Presljytery  oT  Aberdeen, 
before  which  you  are  to  bo  tried,  or  Iieing  admitted 
by  your  own  judicial  confession,  you,  tho  said  Mr, 
William  Robertson  Smith,  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
such  sentence  as  the  gravity  of  tho  case,  tho  rules 
and  discipline  of  tho  Chun-h,  and  tho  usage  ob' 
served  in  such  cases,  may  require  for  tho  glory  of 
God,  tho  edification  of  tho  Church,  and  tho  de¬ 
terring  of  others  holding  the  same  sacred  office, 
from  committing  tho  like  offences  in  all  time  com¬ 
ing.” 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  »yl*laaa»oniblo 
in  July,  and  W'ill  have  to  prove  llio  charge 
against  Prof.  Smith,  unless  it  be  admitted  by 
him,  which  is  improbable.  If  proven,  ho  will 
bo  suspondod  as  a  mombor  of  Prosbj'tory  un¬ 
til  tho  noxt  meeting  of  tho  Assombly.  If  not 
proven,  tho  question  of  jiroof  will  come  be 
foro  the  next  Assembly.  Tho  question  of 
final  action  on  tho  case  will  in  any  case  come 
before  the  next  Assembly,  which  in  view'  of 
the  equal  division  of  parties  and  friendly  and 
conciliating  spirit  on  both  sides,  will  hardly 
be  severe  in  its  judgment,  but  will  probably 
at  the  most  pronounce  a  mild  censure  on 
Prof.  Smith  for  his  rashness  in  tho  promul¬ 
gation  of  opinions  that  were  not  sufficiently 
guarded  from  misconception.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Prof.  Smith  has  had  tw'O  calls  to 
be  Professor  of  Hebrew  (in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  England),  but  has  declined  them, 
being  a  decided  Free  Church  man ;  and  that 
several  chairs  in  the  universities  arc  now  at 
his  disposal.  Some  of  his  friends  fear  that 
he  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  accept  of  some  one 
of  these  positions  to  prevent  further  agita¬ 
tion.  It  is  deemed  best  on  all  sides  that  the 
case  should  be  carried  out  to  a  final  decision. 
There  was  groat  fear  and  anxiety  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Assemblj',  aniL  a  few  threats 
of  division  and  separation  ;  but  there  is  now 
a  much  better  feeling  and  general  harmony 
and  satisfaction  with  the  result.  The  major¬ 
ity  are  plo.'ised  with  their  victory,  after  a 
hard  and  long  fight.  Tho  minority  claim  a 
moral  and  virtual  victory  in  that  the  majority 
is  so  small  that  it  cannot  venture  on  extreme 
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ler,  Eaton,  Belden,  McLaren,  &c.,  who  have 
had  a  one  or  two  score  years’  pastorate,  and 
feel  that  they  cannot  carry  so  heavy  a  burden 
any  longer.  They  retire,  and  give  place  to 
those  who  are  young  and  stalwart ;  but  idle 
they  will  not  be.  Seeing  a  small  and  feeble 
church  in  the  neighborhooil,  they  say  “  If 
you  desire,  I  will  come  and  preach  to  you, 
and  you  may  give  me  what  you  are  able,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied.”  Tho  proposition  is  joy¬ 
fully  and  gratefully  acceded  to.  Hero  is  an 
S.S. — “  an  hireling  who  caretli  not  for  tho 
sheep”!  “  An  hireling”  ?  Why,  he  receives 
a  mere  pittance.  “  Gareth  not  for  the  sheep  ” 
(i.  e.,  for  the  souls  of  tho  people)  ?  Why 
then  does  he  preach  to  them,  and  why  re¬ 
joice  when  there  is  a  revival,  and  many  ore 
converted  and  saved  ? 

3.  There  is  a  third  class,  composed  of  young 
ministers  consciously  unlit  to  assume  at  once 
all  tho  responsibilities  of  a  pastorate,  who 
prefer  tho  trial  of  a  year  or  more.  Is  such 
an  one  to  be  branded  as  a  mere  S.S.  who  works 
for  mere  dollars  ? 

While  highly  esteeming  tho  pastoral  office, 
which  I  have  held  over  tho  same  church  be¬ 
yond  twenty  years,  I  am  sorry  to  see  tho  gift¬ 
ed  pastor  of  tho  “Memorial”  throw  the 
weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  an 
already  too  widespread  wrong.  I  cannot 
think  that  “hireling,”  or  paid  servant,  at¬ 
taches  any  more  to  an  S.S.  with  his  S500, 
than  to  a  pastor  with  his  S5,()00 ;  and  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  former  has  as  deep  an  interest 
in  and  as  warm  love  for  souls,  as  tho  latter. 
Who  does  not  hope  that  the  life  of  our  dear 
brother  may  reach  his  “two  score  years  and 
ten  ”  ?  If  so,  ho  may  find  himself,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  pastorate,  a  stated  supply ; 
if  so,  ho  will  1)0  loth  to  be  styled  “an  hire¬ 
ling  who  can'th  not  for  the  sheep.”  So  writes, 
in  defeuee  of  a  largo  class  of  his  ministerial 
brethren.  An  Old  Pastok. 
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STATED  SUPPLIES. 

Among  many  and  effective  utterances  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  at  the  late  General  As¬ 
sembly,  there  was  one  sentence  which  was  as¬ 
suredly  a  lapsus  lingua’,  and  not  tho  thought¬ 
ful  sentiment  of  a  calmer  hour.  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  pastorate 
(upon  which  point  his  words  were  true  and 
telling),  he  added  this  sentence,  taken  down 
at  tho  time:  “The  stated  supply  is  nn  hire¬ 
ling,  who  enreth  not  for  the  sheep.”  Did  the 
reverend  Doctor  “realize”  what  that  utter¬ 
ance  embodied,  and  upon  how  many  persons 
it  fell  with  crushing,  painful  weight  ?  “  An 

hireling”  (i.  o.,  one  who  servos  for  wages;  a 
mereenary)  “  who  enreth  not  for  tho  sheep,” 
but  for  the  pay  that  accompanies  attending 
them  !  And  who  ?  One-third  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  in  tho  Presbyterian  Church  !  It  was  sure¬ 
ly  “a  slip  of  the  tongue,”  but  uttered  with 
loudness  of  voice  and  emphatic  exprcs.sion, 
which  was  sadly  startling  to  many. 

The  superiority  of  the  pastoral  over  the 
stated-supply  method,  is  hardly  an  open  quc.s- 
tlon;  it  is  admitted  by  all.  Two  things, 
however,  are  patent  to  all  careful  observers  : 

1.  There  arc  churches  which  will  not  have  a 
pastor.  Unhappy  experience  in  tho  past  has 
created  a  deep-seated  aversion  to  a  fixed  re- 
Intionshij);  unn'asonable  it  maybe,  but  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  for  years  to  come,  if  ever. 
Now  shall  it  be  said  to  such,  “  You  must  have 
a  settled  pastor  or  nothing,"  and  thus  drive 
them  into  another  denomination  ?  Or  if  a 
minister  is  found  willing  to  serve  them  from 
year  to  year,  without  an  official  installation, 
shall  he  be  stigmatized  as  “  an  hireling  who 
careth  not  for  the  sheep,”  merely  because  he 
is  an  S.S.  y  This  covers  scores  of  cases. 

2.  There  is  always  a  company  like  Drs. 
Boardman,  Backus,  Burchanl,  Hickok,  Fow- 


QREATEST  NEW  CITY  OF  THE  WEST. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  Juno  16lh,  1879. 

Dear  Dr.  Field;  Upon  reaching  hero  a  few 
days  since — a  stranger  i  n  a  strange  hind— about 
the  lli-st  old  acipiaintance  it  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  was  The  Evangelist,  which 
greeted  mo  with  its  familiar  face  as  I  happened 
to  enter  the  office  of  one  of  your  worthy  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  was  indeed  tho  face  of  a  friend, 
and  ns  it  gave  mo  such  pleasure,  I  desire  to 
return  thanks,  and  assure  you  what  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor  your  excellent  paper  is  to  its 
thousiinds  of  readers  throughout  the  hiinl. 

'riiinking  that  you  may  bo  interested  to 
hear  about  this  wonderful  city  of  the  Now 
West,  I  will  venture  to  give  some  of  my  im¬ 
pressions  as  derived  from  my  observations 
since  coming  here. 

Tho  rapidity  with  which  Kansas  City  has 
gained  its  position  and  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  is  certainly  remarkable.  Within  a 
very  few  years  it  has  grown  from  a  small 
steamboat-landing  into  a  prosiierous  and  en¬ 
terprising  city ;  to-day  it  is  probably  having 
a  more  rapid  growth  than  any  other  city  in 
this  country.  Tho  population  in  1855  was 
478;  in  1860,  4,047;  in  1870,  32,200;  in  June, 
1878,  50,120;  and  according  to  tho  canvass 
which  has  just  been  made  for  tho  new  Direc¬ 
tory,  there  has  boon  during  tho  past  year  an 
increase  of  at  least  10,000,  making  tho  pres¬ 
ent  population  fully  00,000  inhabitants  with¬ 
in  tho  city  limits,  and  nearly  10,000  in  tho  dif¬ 
ferent  suburbs.  Buildings  spring  up  like 
magic,  and  tho  whole  city  resounds  to  the 
busy  hum  of  tho  mechanic’s  stools.  Tho 
buildings  now  being  erected  are  of  a  better 
class  than  ever  before.  Tho  Interest  shown 
in  those  enterprises,  and  the  capital  invest¬ 
ed,  is  a  sure  indication  of  prosperity  and 
growth. 

The  increasing  commercial  importance  of 
this  city  is  attracting  tho  .attentiou  of  tho 
whole  country.  The  shrewdest  ami  most  s.a- 
gaeious  business  men,  who  are  ao<iuainted 
with  its  resources,  do  not  hesitate  to  predict 
for  it  within  a  few  years  a  i)lnco  in  the  front 
rank  of  AVostern  cities.  As  wo  listen,  we 
seem  to  hoar  tho  steady  tramp  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  host  which  is  constantly  pouring 
in,  and  spreading  out  upon  the  rich  allu¬ 
vial  bottoms  and  fertile  prairies  that  stretch 
tar  away  to  tho  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  to  tho  plains  of  Texas,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  area  must  become  tributary 
to  this  city,  as  its  receiving  and  distributing 
centre. 

Kansas  City  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas  river,  at  tho  extremity  of  the 
great  southwest  bond  of  the  Missouri  river, 
lying  on  its  south  bank,  487  miles  distant 
from  Chicago,  and  282  miles  from  St.  Louis, 
and  is  very  near  tho  geographical  centre  of 
tho  United  States.  It  is  about  700  feet  above 
tho  level  of  tho  .sea.  Its  elevation,  and  tho 
absence  of  swamps  and  marshes  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity,  make  it  a  very  healthy  place.  Tho  cli¬ 
mate  is  delightful — a  happy  mean  between 
the  long-continued  cold  of  the  Northern 
States  and  tho  long -heated  term  of  tho 
South.  There  seems  to  bo  a  remarkable 
number  of  cloudless  days  hero  during  the 
year,  and  tho  atmosphere  has  a  wonderful 
dryness,  clearness,  and  purity.  After  a  storm 
the  sun  comes  out  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
with  tho  returning  sunshine  comes  that  elec¬ 
trical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  very 
invigorating  and  delightful. 

The  city  is  built  iirincipally  upon  tho  high 
bluffs  overlooking  tho  Missouri  and  Kansas 
rivers.  Its  site  is  very  rough  and  uneven, 
and  some  of  tho  streets  have  steep  grades ; 
but  tho  natural  facilities  for  drainage  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  this  fact,  tt)gethcr  with  its  su¬ 
perior  healthfulness,  more  than  compensates 
for  the  inconvenience  of  its  elevation  and  the 
irregularity  of  its  surface.  Tho  traveller 
need  not  expect  to  find  this  a  “finished”  citj'. 
It  is  still  very  young,  and  retains  much  of  the 
awkwardness  of  youth.  There  is  but  little 
regularity  or  symmetry  about  tho  place, 
which  has  a  ragged  and  unfinished  look; 
yet  there  are  some  fine  avenues  and  eh'gant 
residences.  In  some  places  there  are  “sky- 
parlors  ”  perched  away  up  on  hills  that  have 
been  cut  away  square  on  all  sides  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  grading  the  streets.  .Again:  Far  below 
are  .seen  good  housesalongside  of  shanties  and 
all  kinds  of  structures.  Tho  obstacles  present¬ 
ed  by  its  position  make  visitors  wonder  ail 
the  more  at  tho  spirit  and  enteriiriso  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  citizens  in  their  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  city.  The  hills  cut  by  deep  ra¬ 
vines,  that  run  in  all  directions,  are  calculat¬ 
ed  to  discourage  people  from  buihling.  The 
grading  of  tho  streets  is  very  expensive,  but 
it  brings  an  ample  return  for  tho  outlay  in  in¬ 
creased  prosperity,  population,  and  general 
business. 


Kansas  City  has  one  of  the  finest  Union  De¬ 
pots  in  tho  country,  with  twelve  Railroads 
centering  here,  and  more  coming.  It  supports 
a  fine  Merchants’  Exchange,  Board  of  Trade, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
and  Mining  Board.  There  are  eight  Grain 
Elevators,  with  a  large  storage  capacity,  and 
several  large  Packing  Houses,  &c.  Tho  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Stock  Yards  are  among  the  best,  and 
the  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building  one  of  the 
finest,  in  tho  country.  The  city  is  provided 
with  good  water  and  gas  works,  and  has  sev¬ 
en  lines  of  street  cars.  Some  twelve  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  are  published  here.  The 
Public  Schools  are  excellent.  There  are  also 
hero  a  Medical  College,  Commercial  College, 
and  Seminary  for  young  ladies. 

One  notable  feature  of  this  place  is  the 
largo  number  of  colored  people,  who  are 
generally  nice  looking  and  well-behaved. 
Though  thej'  are  fond  of  dress,  and  put  on  a 
great  deal  of  stylo,  riding  about  grandly  on 
Sunday,  yet  there  seems  to  be  less  drunken¬ 
ness  and  idleness  among  them  than  among  a 
certain  class  of  the  white  people.  Tho  ne¬ 
groes  in  general  hero  are  of  the  stock  of 
slaves  that  was  left  over  when  Missouri  ceas¬ 
ed  to  bo  a  slave  State.  They  number  about 
7, 0(H),  and  have  their  own  Churches  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  allot  which  arc  well  patronized. 

Kansas  City  is  well  provided  with  church¬ 
es,  nearly  all  of  tho  different  religious  de¬ 
nominations  being  represented.  There  are 
three  Baptist,  four  Catholic,  two  “  Christian  ” 
(Campbellito  ),  one  Congregational,  three  Epis¬ 
copal,  one  “  Evangelical,”  two  Lutheran,  sev¬ 
en  Mothoilist,  si.x  Presbyterian,  one  Unitari¬ 
an,  and  one  Jewish  Synagogue.  Each  has  its 
own  church  edifice,  and  tho  services  are  gen¬ 
erally  well  attended.  A  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  was  organized  a  few  years 
ago,  which  now  has  a  largo  membership.  It 
has  a  fine  reading  room,  in  which  can  be 
found  at  all  times  files  of  tho  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  It  is  thronged  with 
readers  at  all  hours  of  tho  day.  The  young 
men  hold  very  interesting  meetings  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  which  are  well  attended. 
They  do  a  good  deal  of  mission  and  Sunday- 
school  work,  by  whicli  they  accomplish  much 
good.  A  general  Secretary  is  employed,  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Association.  In  its  churches, 
in  the  fraternal  spirit  among  tho  ministers, 
and  in  tho  social  and  religious  associations 
among  tho  people,  Kansas  Citj*  has  tho  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  moral  and  religious  community, 
which  alone  can  make  any  city  prosperous  in 
the  long  run,  and  which  will  cause  it  in  a  few 
j'oars  to  take  rank  with  tho  most  inteiligent, 
tho  “well  educated  and  well-ordered  ”  cities 
of  tho  country.  G.  AV.  P. 


TO  (  HRISTIAX  AVORKERS. 

Christian  worker  1  pause,  and  listen ; 

Christ  is  seeking  thee  to-day. 

Cease  thy  labors  for  one  moment. 

Solemn  words  He  hath  to  say. 

Ho  is  standing  close  beside  thee, 

Anti  behold  His  face  is  sad. 

As  He  gnzeth  on  thy  service— 

AVhich  methought  would  make  Him  glad. 

Such  unwearied  self-devotion  I 
Such  untiring,  earnest  zeal  1 
Such  rich  eloquence  and  pathos  1 
Burning  words  that  wo^d  to  heal. 

Still  tho  Lord  is  sadly  gazing ; 

Hark  I  Ho  now  doth  question  thee : 

Listen  well.  His  tones  are  gentle— 

“  Dost  thou  work /rom  love  to  Me?" 

Ah  1  how  often,  follow'-Christfans, 

Do  wo  need  this  question  still  ? 

Are  wo  now  from  puro  affection 
AVorking  out  our  Saviour’s  will  ? 

If  our  secret  spring  of  action 
AVere  exfiosod  to  mortal  view, 

AVould  it  bear  examination  'I 
Could  it  bo  iironouneod  quite  true  ? 

Does  not  conscience  sometimes  tell  us 
That  tho  motive  power  is  wrong. 

Of  what  seems  our  fairest  action. 

Of  what  sounds  our  sweetest  song  ? 

Jesus,  Saviour,  0  forgive  us. 

As  with  shame  wo  this  confess  ; 

May  our  love  to  Thee  grow  stronger. 

May  our  love  of  self  grow  less. 

O  reveal  Thyself  so  plainly, 

That  our  one  desire  may  bo 
Just  to  let  ourselves  be  nothing. 

Lost,  in  love  of  pleasing  Thee. 

—Charlotte  Murray,  In  London  Christian. 


S4,500,(X)0,  while  tho  other  mills  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely.  They  have  only  been  kept 
in  operation  by  hugely  reducing  the  pay 
of  the  operatives ;  but  this,  with  steady 
work,  lias  been  prefenible  to  idleness  and 
stjirvation.  Now,  with  the  improvement 
in  business,  a  small  faction  of  uneasy  agi¬ 
tators,  receiving  the  average  wages  of 
skilled  workmen,  though  below  the  aver¬ 
age  of  mechanics  as  skilled  workmen,  as 
the  Fall  lliver  News  ”  asserts,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opiiortunity  to  insist  upon 
demands  which  tho  manufacturers  insist 
would  be  ruinous  to  them.  As  the  result 
of  this  policy  the  busy  mills  will  stand  idle 
and  15,000  persons,  or  a  third  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city,  will  be  thrown  out  of 
steady  work  ami  of  their  $100,000  weekly 
wages.  The  heavy  losses  and  sacrifices 
which  both  parties  there  have  had  to  un¬ 
dergo,  ought  to  have  inspired  mutual  con¬ 
sideration,  and  continued  jiatience,  and  a 
more  equitable  remedy  of  grievanct's  than 
the  suicidal  strike  that  benefits  only  the 
selfish  and  tyrannical  autocrats  of  the  La¬ 
bor  Unions. 


■  -  ♦ » 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  quotable  paragraphs : 

The  Biiccalaureate  sermon  at  Harvard 
was  deliveretl  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Peabody, 
and  W'as  every  wtiy  w'orthy  of  its  distin¬ 
guished  author,  save  in  its  text,  in  w'hich 
the  same  mistake  was  made  which  Bishop 
Huntington  committed  some  years  ago 
when  treating  the  same  passage.  In 
Luke  ix.  34,  the  Evangelist  says  “  And 
they  feared  as  they  entered  into  tho  cloud,” 
meaning  that  the  disciples  feared  when 
Jesus  and  his  visitors,  Moses  'and  Elias, 
were  overshadowed  by  the  cloud,  as  is 
shown  by  a  glance  at  tho  original,  and  a 
comparison  with  Miitthew  xvii.,  and  as  all 
critical  authorities  agree.  But  the  ser¬ 
mons  in  (piestion  are  founded  upon  the 
notion  tluit  the  disciples  entered  into  the 
cloud,  and  that  this  fact  put  them  iu 
fear,  w'hich  is  not  at  till  the  meaning  of  the 
Evangelist.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  praise¬ 
worthy  discourses  should  be  built  upon  a 
miBinterprete(  I  text. 

In  reviewing  the  third  volume  of  Green’s 
History  of  the  English  People,  a  noble 
w’ork,  our  excellent  conh'Dittorarj’,  The 
Evangei.ist,  quotes  w'ith  approbation  as 
follows:  “Home  as  we  conceive  it  now, 
was  the  cretition  of  the  Puritan.  AA'ife  and 
child  rose  from  mere  dependants  on  tho 
will  of  husband  and  father,  as  husband 
and  father  saw'  in  them  .saints  like  himself, 
souls  hallowed  by  the  touch  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  callt'd  with  a  divine  calling  like 
Ins  OW'D.”  But,  dear  Evangellst,  tho  Gos¬ 
pel  profluced  the  same  fruit  in  Germany 
and  Holland  and  Scotland.  We  speak  on¬ 
ly  for  the  Dutch, and  insist  that  the  Dutch 
home  W'as  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  Puri¬ 
tan,  either  on  its  native  soil  in  the  Nether- 
hinds,  or  w'hen  transplanted  to  America. 
And  this  same  residt  is  produced  by  the 
Gospel  wherever  it  is  believed. 

AA’e  have  not  the  volume  at  hand  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  author  is  speaking  in 
the  narrt)w  sens*'  w'hich  our  contemporary 
implies,  but  if  so,  its  comment  is  pertinent, 
and  w'e  are  glad  to  give  place  to  it.  There 
were  no  better  and  purer  homes  than 
those  it  here  exalts. 

The  Christian  AVeekly  thus  deprecates 
the  policy  now  being  pursued  by  the 
<‘  mill-hands  ”  at  Fall  River,  by  advice  of 
their  letiders : 

The  actual  loss  of  eight  of  the  {)rincipal 
mills  by  the  recent  disa.sters  has  beeu  over 


The  Jewish  Messenger  holds  up  an  ex- 
ami)le  in  favor  of  ancient  simplicity  of 
sepulture,  than  which  none  could  be  more 
influential  w'ith  its  reatlers  : 

If  an  American  Jew  died  of  one-tenth  of 
the  late  Baron  Rothschild’s  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence,  his  funeral  would  probably  have 
been  a  gorgeous  disiilay,  flow'ers,  plumes, 
casket,  pall,  all  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  order.  To  many  American 
minds  the  simplicity  of  the  Baron’s  obse- 
(juies  may  ajipcar  as  a  relic  of  old  time 
bigotry,  but  its  strictly  Jewish  character 
is  incomparably  preferable  to  the  display 
that  more  liberal  brethren  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  would  have  insisted  upon  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances.  Here  lies  the 
wealthiest  Jew'  of  modern  times,  habited 
in  no  richer  garments,  enclosed  in  no  gau¬ 
dier  tenement,  than  his  poorest  coreligion¬ 
ist,  and  this  equality  of  all  men  in  the 
presence  of  eternity,  this  levelling  of  rank 
on  the  threshold  of  Heaven,  is  grand  in  its 
simplicity.  The  Jewish  aspect  of  death 
and  burial  is  beyond  cavil. 


Tho  Methodist  is  inclined  to  question 
much  that  is  .just  now  reiterated  in  certain 
of  the  (hiily  press  rehitive  to  the  necessity 
of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  recreation  for  the 
poor  of  our  groat  cities — and  especially  of 
New  York.  AA’e  quote : 

If  any  one  has  believed  that  Sunday  re¬ 
creation  in  the  form  of  excursions  is  a 
means  of  health  (and  perhaps  of  grace),  he 
will  do  well  to  assume  the  character  of  an 
observer  for  one  Sabbath.  The  jilcas  made 
on  behalf  of  such  recreation  for  the  stifled 
and  poisoned  poor  of  the  tenement-houses 
are  the  most  conspicuously  shameful  hy¬ 
pocrisies  of  tho  time.  The  poor  do  not 
throng  the  steamers  and  cars  in  which 
pleasure-seekers  ride  to  w'atering-places. 
Three-fourths  of  these  crowds  consist  of 
people  W'ho  would  receive  more  benefit 
from  a  day  of  rest  at  home,  with  two  or 
three  hours  of  public  worship.  Many  of 
them  are  young  men,  who  spend  half  their 
wages  and  seriously  damage  their  health 
by  making  Sunday  the  most  laborious  day 
m  the  week.  If  we  had  a  clerk  who  spent 
his  Sundays  and  his  money  in  this  kind  of 
carousing,  w'e  should  make  haste  to  dis¬ 
charge  him  before  he  had  become  quite 
demoralized.  AA’e  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  in  tho  city  a  shorter  road  to  ruin  for 
young  men  than  these  Sunday  excursions 
afford. 

Our  contemporary  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  Sunday  is,  in  every  sense,  the 
hardest  day  of  all  the  week  for  our  non¬ 
church-going  youth,  and  they  return  to 
their  avocations  on  Mondtiy  Avith  any¬ 
thing  but  zeal  and  a  feeling  of  freshness 
and  fitness  for  the  week’s  work  before 
them. 

The  Observer  insists  that  what  we  w'ant 
in  New  York  police  matters  is  “brains, 
not  politics  ” : 

In  fact  we  are  <lying  of  politics  in  this 
city. 

(Jur  streets,  our  wharfs,  our  taxes,  our 
jirojierty,  our  lives,  all  attest  the  truth  of 
what  we  say  :  brains,  not  politics  :  more 
brains,  less  politics ! 

'The  city  made  a  grand  struggle  last  Fall 
to  make  a  (Jommou  Council  that  should 
serve  the  city  without  being  themselves 
governed  by  inexorable  party.  The  result 
is  know'u  ami  felt. 

And  in  matters  of  police,  as  well  as  in 
bridges  and  wharfs,  in  streets  and  parks, 
Ave  feel  the  need  of  brains,  not  politics.  .  . 
AVe  niiiy  be  ([uite  unwilling  to  have  other 
people  say  it  of  us,  but  avo  Avill  say  it  of 
ourselves,  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  world 
Avhere  brains  are  of  so  little  ticcount,  if  the 
politics  suit  the  poAA'cr  that  appoints,  or 
the  happy  people  Avho  elect. 


The  Christian  Union  stiys  that  tho  ac¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  in  the  vigorous  indict¬ 
ment  of  certain  of  the  higher  local  officials 
for  malfeasance  in  office,  is  producing 
good  results  in  other  States  : 

N(‘w  York  hits  now  passed  a  bill  Avhich 
permits  tAventy-fiAc  freeholders  iu  any 
toAvn  Avho  believe  that  their  taxes  are  not 
honestly  expendetl,  to  demand  of  the  Su¬ 
premo  Court  summary  iuvestigatiou  into 
loctil  financial  affairs — the  exi>enses.of  the 
investigation  to  be  paid  by  the  delimjuent 
officials  if  the  accusations  are  sustained, 
and  by  the  freeholders  if  they  are  not. 
This  law  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  a  great 
deal  of  causeless  grumbling,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  amount  of  legal  chicanery 
and  peculation.  It  is  worth  being  adopt¬ 
ed  by  other  States. 

Tho  Indej)endcnt  condemns  the  “  Avar  of 
AA'onls  ”  between  Me.ssrs.  Conklingand  La¬ 
mar  during  a  recent  all-night  session  of 
the  Senate  as  most  disgraceful : 

AA’heii  one  Senator  charges  another  with 
“  falsehood,”  and  aiiplies  to  him  language 
Avhich,  as  he  admits,  “no  good  man  de¬ 
serves  and  no  brave  man  would  bear,”  and 
then  in  return  is  himself  called  “a  black¬ 
guard,  a  coAvard,  and  a  liar,”  and  that, 
too,  in  the  luesence  of  the  Unitetl  States 
Senate,  Avithout  rebuke  and  Avithout  being 
retiuired  to  make  an  instant  apology,  then 
the  people  may  Avell  be  concerned  about 
the  good  nmnners  of  the  Senate.  The  dia¬ 
lect  of  ilrunkeii  row'dies  in  a  grop-shop 
could  hardly  be  AA'orse.  If  such  things  are 
tolerated,  then  the  next  exhibit  may  be  a 
knock-doAvn  or  a  shoot-down  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  when  Senators  happen  to  be¬ 
come  furious  with  tingry  passion.  All  decent 
people  thoroughly  regret  that  these  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  should  have  sunk  them- 
selA'es  to  the  rowdy  level  ;  while  they  so 
sternly  condemn  both,  that  they  do  not 
much  care  to  tlecide  Avhich  Avas  the  most 
to  blame.  The  simple  truth  is  that  there 
is  no  e.xcuse  for  either.  Both  alike  present¬ 
ed  a  sorry  spectacle.  i 
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THE  SECURITY  OF  BELIETERS. 


The  Le.sson  :  Rom.  viii.  28-39. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  EITTEBDGE,  D.D. 

Verse  28.  The  topic  of  this  lesson  is  the 
“security  of  believers,”  and  yet  every  verse 
is  more  directly  regarding  God  than  the  be¬ 
liever,  for  the  grand  truth  which  Paul  teach¬ 
es,  is  that  this  security  is  not  based  on  any¬ 
thing  in  the  believer,  but  wholly  in  the  loving 
plan  and  purpose  of  God,  not  in  personal 
character  but  in  sovereign  love.  And  the 
love  to  God,  mentioned  in  this  verse,  is  not 
the  reason  why  the  believer  is  blessed  with 
God’s  love,  but  is  only  the  sign  and  evidence 
that  he  is  included  in  the  plan  of  infinite 
love.  “We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
us  ”  (1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  Eph.  vi.  24 ;  James  i.  12). 
In  reading  this  verse  we  are  impressed  by  the 
positiveness  of  the  apostle,  as  declared  in  the 
words  “  I  A-no?«,”  for  Paul’s  belief  was  not 
shaded  by  skepticism,  but  was  always  an  as¬ 
surance.  Read  Rom.  vii.  18 ;  1  Tim.  i.  8 ;  2 
Cor.  V.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  12.  And  John,  the  belov¬ 
ed  disciple,  had  this  same  positiveness  of  be¬ 
lief  (1  John  ii.  3,  5,  iii.  2, 14,  v.  15).  This  as¬ 
surance  rested  on  two  pillars :  1.  The  Word 
of  Qpd.  2,  Christian  experience.  Now  what 
was  it  which,  in  our  lesson,  Paul  know  so 
confidently  ?  It  was  the  believer’s  security 
in  this  life,  in  the  dying  hour,  at  the  judg¬ 
ment  bar ;  and  Paul’s  knowledge  was  based 
on  the  revealed  fact  of  the  sovereign  purpose 
of  God  in  redemption.  And  the  first  specifi¬ 
cation  of  this  security,  is  that  “  all  things  ” 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  because  their  salvation  was  a  part  of 
the  eternal  counsel  of  God.  By  “all  things” 
we  are  to  understand  all  events  in  the  believ¬ 
er’s  life,  and  the  especial  reference  is  to  those 
events  which  seem  adverse  and  laden  only 
with  evil  results.  Paul  enumerates  some  of 
these  in  verse  35.  But  thej'  belong  to  the  di¬ 
vine  plan  as  really  as  the  seeming  good 
things,  for  nothing  can  happen  without  God’s 
knowledge,  nothing  can  happen  without  His 
permission,  and  hence  if  He  permits  trial  to 
come  to  those  He  loves,  it  must  be  because 
the  trial  is  needful  for  their  highest  good,  to 
%chick  they  are  called  by  a  sovereign  God. 
“All  things  WOBK  tooetheb,”  that  is,  in  har¬ 
mony,  toward  one  glorious  result^  like  the 
different  parts  of  an  intricate  machinery,  like 
the  many  links  in  one  chain,  from  which  if  a 
link  be  missing  the  chain  is  ruined.  In  this 
chain  of  God’s  purptse  for  the  believer,  the 
first  link  was  forged  on  Calvary,  the  last  link 
will  be  found  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and 
“sanctified"  yrlU  bo  engraven  on  it,  but  all 
the  links  between,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  are 
a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  and  each  one  is 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
Though  this  is  true  only  of  “them  that  love 
God,”  still  it  is  also  true  that  they  love  God 
because  they  are  “the  called  according  to  His 
purpose.”  “  We  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us  ”  (Eph.  i.  6, 11).  The  reason  why  we 
murmur  at  God’s  chastisements,  and  call  His 
Providences  evil  instead  of  good,  is  that  we 
are  spiritually  near-sighted,  and  we  think 
more  of  present  happiness  than  our  eternal 
joy  in  complete  sanctification,  and  so  we  of¬ 
ten  weep  because  of  the  stormy  winds,  when 
these  storms  only  drive  us  Home  the  quick¬ 
er.  We  rebel  against  the  furnace  heat,  when 
only  thus  can  the  silver  be  gloriously  purified. 
But  looking  at  those  “all  things”  from  the 
God-side,  we  know  that  no  event  can  bo  to 
the  believer,  a  misfortune  or  a  calamity. 

Verses  29,  30.  These  are  diflicult  verses 
■  for  the  teacher — difficult  if  the  scholars  are 
young,  for  the  truth  is  so  profound ;  and  as 
difficult  if  yours  is  a  Bible-class  of  adult 
scholars,  for  then  the  temptation  will  be  to 
discuss  Decrees  and  Free  Agency,  and  such 
discussions  never  do  good,  but  always  harm. 
Some  persons  think  to  harmonize  the  divine 
and  human  in  redemption,  by  defining  pro- 
destination  as  merely  foreknowledge,  and 
they  say.  Now  the  simple  fact  that  God 
knows  who  will  be  saved,  and  who  not  saved, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  free  choice  of  the 
soul.  But  these  two  verses  are  a  sufficient 
reply  to  this  specious  reasoning.  Their  plain 
teaching  is,  that  in  God’s  eternal  plan  were 
those  whom  He  had  chosen  to  be  perfectly 
sanctified ;  and  that  in  the  execution  of  this 
sovereign  plan,  He  called  these  predestined 
ones;  and  having  called,  justified  them;  and 
having  justified.  He  glorified  them.  And  it 
is  only  on  this  fact  of  God’s  sovereign,  elect- 
—  jpg  purposes,  that  we  can  explain  why  one 
heart  yields  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  another 
refuses  to  yield. 

’Twas  the  same  love  that  spread  the  feast 
That  sweetly  forced  us  in ; 

tUse  we  had  stiU  refused  to  taste. 

And  perished  in  our  sin.” 

But  wbj’  did  that  love  force  us  in,  and  not 
force  others  in  ?  What  answer  can  be  given, 
except  this,  that  “  whom  He  did  predestinate, 
them  He  also  called ;  and  whom  He  called, 
them  He  also  justified.”  But  while  there  is 
this  God-side  to  the  plan  of  salvation,  let  me 
suggest  a  few  hints  to  the  teachers : 

1.  The  sovereign  purposes  of  God  are  a 
fathomless  ocean  to  finite  man,  and  it  is 
foolish  to  attempt  to  comprehend  it. 

2.  They  cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  free 
agency  of  man.  They  are  like  two  trains  of 
cars  on  different  tracks — there  is  no  collision, 
but  you  cannot  bring  the  tracks  together. 

3.  The  emphasis  in  The  New  Testament  is 
on  the  freedom  of  the  sinner  to  accept  and 
be  saved,  and  only  a  few  scattered  passages 
teach  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  salvation. 
Therefore  we  should  emphasize  man’s  free 
agency,  and  not  trouble  ourselves  and  confuse 
others  with  what  is  infinitely  above  our  com¬ 
prehension. 

4.  The  preaching  of  our  Saviour  was  all 
summed  up  in  that  one  precious  word  “  Ck)me,” 

d  so  our  teaching  should  be  only  this. 
Come,”  “ComeaK”;  “Whosoever  oometh, 
He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.” 

Do  not  neglect  to  point  out  to  the  class  the 
ohness  of  the  word  “First-bom”  in  the 
wenty-nlnth  verse.  Christ  is  our  Elder  Bro¬ 
ker,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren 
feb.  ii.  11);  and  because  of  this  fraternal 
stlon,  the  brethren  are  predestinated  to  be 
eformed  to  His  image,  and  they  will  be 
th  Him  in  His  kingdom,  joint  heirs  with 


Verse  81.  Tholuck  says  “There  begins 
gitb  this  expression  a  series  of  victorious 
tions  and  triumphant  answers,  in  refer- 
to  which  Erasmus  exclaims:  “Quid  un- 


quam  Cicero  dixit  grandiloquentius."  Paul 
Gerhard,  in  his  beautiful  hymn,  renders  it 
“If  God  be  for  me,  I  tread  on  all  against 
me.”  The  “if”  is  not  suggestive  of  doubt: 
for  in  the  previous  verses  it  has  been  proved 
that  God  is  for  the  believer,  on  his  side  as 
his  Omnipotent  friend.  God  having  elected 
him,  chosen  him,  justified  him,  and  all  that 
he  might  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His 
Son,  no  opposition  of  earth  or  hell  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  that  sovereign  plan ;  and  the  heir 
of  God,  and  joint  heir  with  Christ,  thus  en¬ 
compassed  by  divine  wisdom,  love,  and  pow¬ 
er,  cannot  be  banned. 

Verse  32.  Now  follow  the  specifications 
of  the  Christian’s  security  and  peace  (Psalm 
xci.  1-8).  The  thought  in  this  verso  is  that 
the  believer  will  have  every  gift  or  blessing 
which  will  conduce  to  his  welfare,  and  this 
assurance  rests  on  the  love  of  the  Father  as 
manifested  on  the  Cross.  If  He  loved  us 
with  such  a  divine  passion  as  to  give  His  Son 
to  die  for  us,  then  with  this  gift  of  Christ, 
and  because  of  Christ,  He  will  bestow  all 
other  needful  blessings  (read  1  Cor.  iii.  22, 
23).  Outside  the  work  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
assurance  of  any  blessings,  but  in  Christ  is 
the  assurance  of  “all  things.”  It  w’as  in 
Him  that  God  chose  us  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (Eph.  i.  4),  and  this  gracious 
gift  of  His  Son  must  iuclude  all  other  lesser 
gifts. 

Verse  33.  “  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God’s  elect  ?  ”  Well,  who  could 
attempt  to  do  this  ?  Is  it  the  law  ?  But 
justice  is  satisfied  and  the  ends  of  the  law 
have  been  secured  in  the  death  of  the  sinner’s 
Substitute,  so  that  the  condemning  power  of 
the  law  is  destroyed.  Can  conscience  bring 
a  charge  ?  The  accusings  of  conscience  are 
hushed  by  the  atoning  blood,  and  conscience 
whispers  only  of  peace,  under  the  robe  of 
righteousness  in  which  mercy  has  clothed 
the  sinner.  As  Dr.  Hodge  says:  “If  God 
justifies,  who  can  condemn  ?  If  God  makes 
this  declaration  it  must  be  true,  and  it  must 
stop  every  mouth.  No  rational  creature,  no 
enlightened  conscience  can  call  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  those  whom  God  justifies.” 

Verse  34.  “  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  ” 
Who  can  condemn  ?  Man’s  condemnation  of 
us  amounts  to  nothing.  God  only  can  con¬ 
demn  (Psa.  1.  6,  Ixxv.  7,  xciv.  2 ;  Heb.  xii.  23). 
But  “  Christ  has  died,”  and  by  His  death  the 
guilt  of  sin  is  removed  and  the  condemnation 
is  lifted,  because  He  has  magnified  the  law, 
and  so  a  just  God  can  justify  the  sinner 
(Rom.  viii.  1).  If  then  the  condemnation  is 
taken  away,  and  grace  is  on  the  throne  in¬ 
stead  of  law,  no  sentence  can  be  pronounced. 
But  this  is  not  all.  This  Christ  “  has  risen 
again,”  and  by  His  resurrection  He  has  rais¬ 
ed  up  all  believers  from  death  to  life,  from 
aliens  and  children  of  wrath  to  the  adoption 
of  sons,  and  no  condemnation  can  touch  him 
whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  But 
there  is  a  third  mighty  cord  of  security :  this 
Christ  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  who 
was  slain  in  the  sinner’s  stead  is  Himself  on 
the  throne  of  judgment,  and  can  He  say 
“Depart,  ye  cursed.** .j,o  the  soul  for  whom 
He  shed  His  precious  blood  ?  Shall  the 
Christian  fear  the  judgment  day,  when  the 
Lamb  is  the  judge?  But  this  is  not  all. 
Some  one  might  say.  This  is  all  true.  Jesus 
died  for  me,  rose  again  for  my  adoption,  will 
be  my  judge  (Acts  x.  42) ;  but  may  I  not  fall 
away  and  come  again  under  condemnation, 
before  that  hour  of  solemn  reckoning  ?  Ah 
no !  because  “  He  maketh  intercession  for  us, 
and  no  one  can  pluck  the  sheep  out  of  the 
embrace  of  our  interceding  shepherd  ”  (Heb. 
vii.  25,  ix.  24 ;  1  John  ii.  1).  That  ceaseless 
intercession  is  the  pledge  that  we  shall  re¬ 
ceive  grace  and  strength  at  every  step  and 
complete  justification  at  the  bar  of  God. 

Verses  36  37.  “  Who  shall  separate  from 
the  love  of  Christ  ?  ”  Not  our  love  for  Christ, 
for  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the  world 
may  come  in  between  our  hearts  and  Him. 
And  the  Christian  can  have  no  peace,  if  his 
hope  rests  upon  the  strength  of  his  love  to 
his  Saviour.  But  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  for 
us  which  is  the  Immovable  rock  of  our  se¬ 
curity.  Nor  does  it  mean.  Who  shall  separate 
j  us  from  our  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ,  for 
the  glorious  fact  of  His  love  remains  the 
same,  whether  our  consciousness  of  it  is 
strong  and  clear  or  dim  and  clouded.  We 
may  change  in  our  love  of  Christ,  and  in  our 
perception  of  His  love  to  us,  but  there  is  no 
changeablenoss  to  His  love,  of  which  the 
cross.  His  resurrection,  ascension,  and  inter¬ 
cession,  are  divine  expressions.  That  love  is 
joined  to  almighty  power,  and  therefore  the 
believer  is  positively  safe,  safe  from  accusa¬ 
tion,  from  condemnation,  from  separation. 
We  to-day  know  nothing  of  these  trials  which 
came  to  Paul  and  the  early  Christians,  and 
we  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  God,  for  the 
pleasant  places  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  But 
yet  there  are  infiuences  around  each  believer, 
as  mighty  to  draw  us  away  from  Christ,  as 
were  persecution  and  famine  and  the  sword, 
in  those  early  days,  and  our  only  safety  is  in 
the  “secret  place,”  under  the  wings  of  infi¬ 
nite  love.  The  quotation  in  verso  36  is  from 
Psalms  xliv.  22,  a  prophecy  of  the  sufferings 
of  God’s  people  in  all  time,  for  the  days  of 
persecution  are  yet  to  come  and  sift  the  visi¬ 
ble  body  of  Christ.  The  37th  verse  is  a  shout 
of  triumph,  triumph  in  “all  these  things,”  no 
exceptional  cases  of  defeat.  Not  only  were 
“all  these  things”  powerless  to  separate 
Paul  from  the  love  of  Christ,  but  he  gained 
the  victory  over  them,  and  not  only  this,  but 
he  was  more  than  a  conqueror,  for  these  very 
trials  became  stepping-stones  to  a  fuller  joy 
and  a  grander  faith.  Yet  the  victory  with  its 
divine  wealth  was  only  through  the  same  love 
which  conquered  death  and  sin  for  us  (Phil. 
Iv.  13).  Christ  the  sacrifice,  Christ  the  medi¬ 
ator,  Christ  the  rock,  Christ  the  strength,  the 
shield,  the  victory,  Christ  all  and  in  all.  By 
Him  wo  are  saved.  By  Him  alone  we  tri¬ 
umph.  Recall  to  the  minds  of  your  class,  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  truth,  as  Stephen  praying 
for  his  murderers,  Paul  and  Silas  singing  in 
the  prison  of  Philippi,  and  the  joy  and  even 
ecstasy  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Church. 

Verses  88,  39.  And  now  the  Apostle  closes 
the  chapter  with  another  cry  of  triumph,  as 
he  meditates  on  the  sublime  immovablenoss 
of  his  confidence,  a  confidence  which  gazed 
untrembling  upon  every  possible  contingency 
of  the  future,  and  fiung  the  song  of  assurance 
in  the  very  face  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  “  I  am 
persuaded  ” — Paul  had  no  misgivings  even,  for 
his  eye  was  fixed  on  Christ,  and  not  on  him¬ 
self,  and  his  soul  was  bathed  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  swallowed  up  in  that  love.  “Neither 
death  nor  life,”  no  fear  of  death,  no  love  and 
charm  of  life ;  “  nor  angels  nor  principalities,” 


no  superhuman  agencies ;  “  nor  powers,”  this 
may  refer  to  persecuting  kings  and  princes 
(this  is  held  by  Dr.  Stuart),  or  to  evil  powers 
of  every  kind.  “  Nor  things  present  nor  things 
to  come  ” — the  idea  of  time  enters  in  here, 
and  the  meaning  is,  nothing  in  the  present, 
nothing  in  the  future,  nothing  that  is  taking 
place,  however  grievous,  nothing  that  shall 
take  place,  though  more  grievous  than  the 
present  (1  Cor.  iii.  22).  “Nor  height  nor 
depth  ” — here  is  the  idea  of  space.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  what  these 
words  mean.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the 
many  views :  Origen  interprets  them  as  “  Evil 
spirits  in  the  air  and  in  hades”;  Ambrose, 
“High  and  haughty  speculation  nor  deep 
sins”;  Augustine,  “Idle  curiositj-  about 
things  above  us  and  below  us  ” ;  Melancthon, 
“  Heretical  speculation  of  the  learned  and 
gross  superstition  of  the  vulgar  ” ;  Theo- 
doret,  “Heaven  and  hell  ” ;  Fritzsche,  “  Heav¬ 
en  and  earth”;  Koppe,  “Happiness  and  un¬ 
happiness”;  Grotius,  “Honor  and  shame.” 
The  most  obvious  moaning  is  “Heaven  nor 
hell,”  but  wo  can  never  know  what  was  the 
precise  thought  in  the  Apostle’s  mind.  “  Nor 
any  other  creature,”  that  is,  any  other  creat¬ 
ed  thing,  whether  included  or  not  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  specifications,  for  as  God  is  the  only 
uncreated  existence,  those  words  sweep  the 
whole  universe,  in  order  that  doubt  and  fear 
might  not  have  so  much  as  a  foothold  any¬ 
where. 

“The  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.”  In  verse  35,  it  is  “  The  love  of 
Christ,”  but  here  it  is  “The  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ.”  The  love  of  the  Father 
and  the  love  of  the  Son  are  the  same,  and  the 
love  which  gave  the  Son  to  die,  and  the  love 
which  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  are  both  the  love  of  God,  for  God  was 
in  Christ,  and  Christ  was  the  manifestation  of 
divine  love.  “  God  is  love,”  and  He  has 
always  been  love,  for  the  Atonement  gave  no 
new  attribute  to  the  Godhead,  but  God  is 
also  justice,  and  human  sin  had  shutout  love, 
and  God  was  a  consuming  fire  to  the  sinner. 
If  Christ  had  not  boon  incarnate,  and  the 
atoning  blood  had  never  fiowod,  no  human 
lips  would  ever  have  dared  to  pray  “Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven.”  Heathenism, 
and  a  proud  philosophy,  never  conceived  of 
such  a  relationship.  But  Christ  was  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  God’s  heart.  (1  John  iv.  9.) 
And  when  one  believes  in  Jesus  as  an  Al¬ 
mighty  Saviour,  not  only  is  the  condemna¬ 
tion  removed,  and  Jesus  the  Saviour  becomes 
also  the  ever  present  guide  and  friend,  but 
the  love  which  encompasses  the  pilgrim  soul 
is  the  love  of  God,  an  unchangeable,  infinite, 
omnipotent  love. 

O  for  more  of  Paul’s  triumphant  confidence 
and  assurance  in  the  Church  to-day !  “  Faith 
is  the  root,  but  assurance  is  the  fiower,”  and 
there  are  too  many  Christians  who  are  fiow- 
erless  roots.  Yet  without  assurance  there 
can  be  no  spiritual  health,  vigor,  joy,  beauty, 
or  power.  But  to  have  this  assurance  we 
must  abide  in  Christ,  must  be  hidden  in  Him, 
must  rest  all  our  hopes  upon  Him  only,  must 
be  intimate  with  the  king  of  glory.  Then  our 
assurance  will  be  perfect,  because  our  trust 
will  be  entire  in  our  dying,  risen,  ascended, 
interceding  Christ.  Spurgeon  says :  “I  have 
sometimes  heard  of  the  ropes  that  are  used 
in  mining,  that  every  strand  of  them  would 
boar  the  entire  tonnage,  and  consequently  if 
each  strand  bears  the  full  weight  that  will 
ever  be  put  upon  the  whole,  there  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  of  safety  given  to  the  whole 
when  twisted  together.  Now  each  of  those 
four  articles  of  our  faith  is  sufficient  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
What  must  be  the  strength  when  the  whole 
four  are  interlaced  and  intertwisted,  and  be¬ 
come  the  support  of  the  believer  ?  ” 

May  every  teacher  in  our  Sabbath-schools 
know  the  joy  and  peace  and  strength  of  this 
assurance,  and  then  oiu’  lips  will  be  eloquent 
to  tell  of  Jesus  and  His  love,  and  our  dear 
children  will  see  in  us  the  beauty  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  and  we  shall  hear  them  saying  ‘  Teach¬ 
er,  we  would  see  Jesus.’ 

“  The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for  repose. 

He  will  not,  he  will  not  desert  to  Its  toes ; 

That  soul,  though  all  hell  should  endeavor  to  shake. 
He’ll  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake.** 

NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP, 

If  that  beautifully  simple  and  simply  beau¬ 
tiful  “child’s  prayer,”  “And  now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,”  &c. — equally  suited  to  the 
child  and  the  philosopher,  the  simpleton  and 
the  sage — were  just  now  for  the  first  time 
published  to  the  world,  the  Church  would 
grow  wild  over  its  beauty,  simplicity,  and  its 
universal  adaptedness  to  the  needs  of  every 
child  of  God,  young  and  old,  great. and  small. 
Familiar  as  are  its  words,  yet  few  observe 
how  incorrectly  it  is  now  imderstood,  and 
how  much  of  its  force  and  strength  is  lost  by 
reason  of  this  incorrect  rendering.  Every¬ 
body  says  “  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep,” 
and  “  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.”  The 
proper  and  stronger  rendering  is,  and  should 
be  recognized  and  adopted,  viz:  “I  pray 
Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep,”  and  “I  pray 
Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take.”  To  say  “I 
pray  the  Lord,”  is  simply  a  declaration,  an 
announcement  of  a  fact  or  act.  To  say  “I 
pray  Thee,  Lord,”  is  an  act  of  worship. 

This  little  prayer  is  repeated  in  the  lone 
stillness  of  the  night,  when  “none  but  God 
can  hoar,”  and  is  supposed  to  bring  the  soul 
in  special  and  peculiar  nearness  to  God.  It 
is  the  day’s  last  motion  of  the  soul  to  God, 
and  should  imply  a  special  personal  approach 
to  God.  It  is  all-important  to  the  child,  in 
its  first  inceptions  and  conceptions  of  the  di¬ 
vine  thought,  that  it  should  get  a  right  start 
in  the  right  direction.  The  child  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  God  is  as  really  a 
living,  present,  personal  God,  as  its  mother, 
at  whose  knee  it  bends  and  bows,  is  a  living, 
present,  personal  mother,  and  that  it  should 
go  to  God  in  prayer  with  the  same  convic¬ 
tions  of  being  heard  and  answered  as  it  goes 
to  its  mother  to  ask  for  any  favor  or  gift. 
Would  any  child  throw  its  arms  around  a 
mother’s  neck  and  say  “I  beg  the  mother  to 
grant  me  this  favor  ”  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
say  “I  beg  thee,  mother”  ?  These  are  little 
things,  but  "little  drops  of  water  make  the 
mighty  ocean  ” ;  so  in  forming  early  religious 
impressions. 

I  ask  then  that  you  publish  those  little 
suggestions,  and  the  prayer  after  this  style : 

“And  now  1 1^  me  down  to  sleep, 

J  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep ; 

If  I  snould  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take,” 
and  say  if  this  rendering  has  not  more  of  the 
elements  of  true  prayer  than  the  ordinary 
and  universal  rendering.  W.  B.  F. 


etutivni  at  income* 

LETTEE  TO  THE  YOUNG  EVANGELISTS. 

My  Deak  Children  :  I  have  never  written 
you  a  letter  before,  but  I  used  to  write  letters 
to  the  children  who  read  The  Evangelist 
sixteen  years  ago ;  some  pretty  long  letters, 
too,  I  find,  as  I  look  over  my  scrap-book 
which  contains  them.  At  that  time  I  was 
teaching  school,  not  in  the  co.untry,  nor  in 
the  city,  but  in  a  House  of  Refuge  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  a  large  city.  Do  you  know  what  a 
House  of  Refuge  is  ?  I  didn’t  when  I  was  a 
boy.  There  was  only  one  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  then,  and  as  that  was  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  village  where  I  then  lived,  I 
knew  nothing  about  it;  and  I  don’t  think  any 
of  the  people  did  who  lived  in  the  village,  or 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Wo  only  knew 
about  jails  and  prisons  where  people  were 
shut  up  for  crimes,  or  to  await  trial  for 
crimes.  Sometimes  boys,  if  they  had  be¬ 
come  very  bad  and  stole  frequently,  would  be 
“sent  to  jail”  for  a  few  days.  But  as  bad 
children  are  very  apt  to  toll  pitiful  stories 
and  lay  all  the  blame  for  their  bad  conduct 
upon  somebody  else,  people  would  say  “Oh! 
he’s  onlj’  a  boy ;  scold  him  a  little  and  let 
him  go ;  it’s  too  bad  to  send  him  to  jail  where 
all  those  bad  people  are.”  It  was  too  bad,  for 
every  time  boys  were  sent  to  jail  they  only 
learned  to  be  more  wicked  by  talking  with 
the  bad.  men  there.  Yet  the  people  knew 
something  ought  to  be  done,  for  they  saw 
when  bad  boys  were  left  to  themselves  they 
only  grew  worse.  Finally  some  good  people 
said :  “  Why  not  have  a  place  on  purpose  for 
such  children  ?  A  good  many  of  them  have 
very  poor  homes,  and  some  of  them  have  no 
homos  at  all.  No  wonder  they  get  to  be  such 
bad  children.  They  run  around  the  streets 
and  do  just  as  they  please.  They  hear  bad 
men  swear  and  they  swear ;  and  very  soon 
they  learn  to  lie  and  steal,  and  do  everything 
else  that  is  bad ;  and  nobody  says  anything 
to  them,  only  to  call  them  hard  names  and 
drive  them  away.  They  don’t  go  to  school 
and  they  don’t  work ;  they  are  ignorant  and 
idle.  They  ought  to  have  a  home  where  they 
would  have  to  go  to  school,  and  learn  to  work 
and  be  taught  to  bo  bettor  children.” 

So  these  benevolent  people  procured  a  large 
building,  and  fitted  up  school- rooms,  dining¬ 
rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  and  shop-rooms,  with 
a  large  yard  outside  for  a  play-ground,  and 
hired  some  persons  to  teach  and  take  charge 
of  the  different  rooms.  Then  they  said : 
“Nowhere  is  a  good  homo  for  bad  boys; 
here  is  a  house  whore  they  can  come  and  be 
well  cared  for,  a  House  of  Refuge.”  That 
was  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was 
here  in  the  City  of  New  York  where  the  first 
House  of  Refuge  was  established.  About 
twenty  years  afterwards  a  House  of  Refuge 
was  built  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  in 
the  City  of  Rochester ;  and  there  is  where  I 
was  teaching  school  when  I  wrote  the  letters 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  used  to  read  The 
EvAWGErjs#?r**rho8e  boys  and  girls,  as  many 
of  them  as  are  living,  are  now  grown  up  to  bo 
young  men  and  wotnon.  Ferhaps  some  of 
them  aie  your  oldest  brothers  and  sisters. 
You  ask  them  if  they  remember  the  story 
about  "Going  through  a  Tunnel.”  It  was 
about  one  of  the  boys  in  the  Refuge  who  had 
become  a  Christian.  He  was  very  happy  one 
morning,  then  he  quarrelled  with  a  boy  and 
became  very  unhappy ;  he  thought  about  it 
and  felt  sorry,  and  asked  the  Saviour  to  for¬ 
give  him,  and  asked  the  boy  to  forgive  him 
too:  then  he  felt  happy  again.  So  he  told 
the  boys  in  prayer-meeting  he  had  been 
through  a  tunnel,  like  a  railroad  tunnel ;  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  it  he  was  happy,  it  was  light 
and  pleasant  all  around ;  when  in  the  middle, 
he  was  very  unhappy,  it  was  dark  and  dreary ; 
when  he  came  out  again  ho  was  happy  once 
more,  it  was  light  and  pleasant  as  before. 
Tell  them  that  boy  is  now  a  young  man  and 
lives  in  New  York;  ho  is  a  conductor  on  the 
Elevated  Railroad,  and  a  good  Christian  man. 
Some  of  my  other  letters  were  about  the  boys 
there  who  became  Christians.  A  good  many 
of  them  have  grown  up  to  bo  good  Christian 
men.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of 
them,  but  I  haven’t  time  now. 

I  lived  in  the  House  of  Refuge  a  good  many 
years,  and  leanitd  very  much  about  bad  boys 
and  the  struggles  they  have  to  make,  and  the 
discouragements  they  meet  with,  when  they 
really  try  to  break  off  their  bad  habits  and  do 
right.  Where  I  now  live  I  have  the  care  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
not  called  a  House  of  Refuge,  but  a  Juvenile 
Asylum — an  asylum  or  home  for  juveniles — 
boys  and  girls ;  not  any  boys  and  girls,  but 
such  only  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  those 
that  have  learned  to  tell  falsehoods  and  use 
profane  language,  to  be  disobedient  and  play 
truant  from  school,  and  oven  to  pilfer.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  understand  better  what  kind  of 
children  many  of  them  are,  if  I  show  you  a 
letter  which  was  written  to  a  boy  here,  a  few 
days  ago,  by  his  mother,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
she  had  received  from  him.  The  boy  is  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  He  was  sent  here  for  Grand 
Larceny — stealing  something  over  twenty-five 
dollars  in  value.  His  mother  employed  a 
lawyer  to  defend  him  when  he  was  arrested 
and  tried.  His  father  has  been  dead  several 
years,  and  his  mother  has  had  to  work  very 
hard  to  support  herself  and  her  son.  But 
here  is  the  letter. 

“Dear  Son:  I  received  your  letter.  Am 
pleased  to  know  you  are  well,  and  that  you 
have  such  kind  care  and  attention.  I  am  al¬ 
so  pleased  to  learn  of  your  reading  that  good 
Book,  which  for  months  past  you  refused  to 
read  for  me. 

My  health  and  strength  are  gone  forever ; 
my  happiness  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  You  have 
made  desolate  the  remainder  of  my  life.  My 
poverty  I  could  have  endured ;  my  hard  and 
unceasing  labor  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life  is  a  pleasure  to  the  pain  and  anguish  you 
have  caused  me  to  suffer  for  months  past. 
When  I  refiect  upon  the  unblushing  false¬ 
hoods  you  told  me  day  after  day,  I  am  sinful¬ 
ly  constrained  to  ask  of  God  whj’  He  did  not 
take  you  from  me  ere  you  became  so  changed. 
I  forgive  you.  I  pray  for  you  morning,  night, 
and  midday.  But  what  I  have  gone  through 
with  can  never  be  forgotten.  When  I  am  called 
from  earth,  you  will  then,  perhaps,  realize  all 
I  have  done  for  you  from  infancy  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  with  no  helping  hand  to  aid  me,  and 
all  the  sorrow  and  suffering  you  have  heaped 
upon  me. 

You  tell  me  you  are  tryingto  be  a  good  boy. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Be  dutiful  and 
respectful  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  you. 
Improve  all  you  can  in  your  studies.  I  have 


no  work  yet.  If  I  could  get  you  the  bat  and 
ball,  I  would  gladly  do  so.  I  was  compelled 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  lawyer ;  and  soon 

as  I  get  work  I  have  to  pay  Mr.  B - three 

dollars  and  a  half,  and  also  to  pay  him  for  his 
strap ;  and  God  only  knows  how  I  shall  get 
along.  There  is  no  happiness  for  me  on  earth. 

I  shall  not  try  to  find  N - ,  for  he  may  be 

dishonest  as  the  other  associates  were  who 
got  you  into  trouble,  and  whom  no  remon¬ 
strance  of  mine  could  induce  you  to  forsake. 

I  know  nothing  of  his  character.  I  am  told 

that  E -  H - is  notorious,  and  though 

young  in  years,  is  old  in  crime ;  yet  his  com¬ 
pany  was  a  pleasure  to  you.  As  soon  as  I  am 
able  I  will  come  to  see  you.  Do  all  you  can 
to  be  a  good  boy,  and  pray  to  God  to  help  you. 
Your  distressed  Mother,  A.  C.” 

What  a  letter !  Would  jou  think  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  boy  to  cause  his  widowed  mother 
such  sorrow  and  distress  ?  Well,  he  w'ouldn’t 
do  it  if  he  could  only  realize  it.  But  he  don’t 
see  it.  His  heart  is  darkened  by  sin.  And 
now  what  that  boy  needs  is  help — the  “help 
that  coiueth  from  the  Lord.”  We  can  talk  to 
him  and  advise  him,  and  all  that,  but  the 
Lord  alone  can  remove  the  darkness  from  his 
heart,  so  that  he  can  see  what  his  ways  have 
been,  and  hear  what  we  say  and  profit  by  it. 
He  has  only  been  here  a  short  time.  But  I 
think  his  mother  is  praying  for  him,  and  I 
think  the  Lord  will  send  that  letter  like  an 
arrow  to  his  heart.  Our  boys  have  prayer- 
meetings  every  Sunday  night,  and  I  think  he 
will  soon  find  his  way  into  them,  and  begin  to 
consider  his  ways  and  be  wise.  A  long  letter, 
you  say.  Yes,  I  know  it.  That  is  my  great 
failing.  When  I  have  a  talk  with  children  or 
write  letters  to  them,  I  hardly  know  when  to 
stop.  Good-bye.  E.  M^  C. 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  June,  1879. 

THE  LITTLE  CAYALIEE. 

He  walks  beside  his  mother, 

And  looks  up  in  her  face ; 

He  wears  a  glow  of  boyish  pride 
With  such  a  royal  grace ! 

He  proudly  waits  upon  her. 

Would  shield  her  without  fear — 

The  boy  who  loves  his  mother  well. 

Her  little  cavalier. 

To  see  no  tears  of  sorrow 
Upon  her  loving  cheek. 

To  gain  her  sweet  approving  smile, 

To  hoar  her  softly  speak — 

Ah !  what  in  all  this  wide  world 
Could  bo  to  him  so  dear  ? — 

The  boy  who  loves  his  mother  well. 

Her  little  cavalier. 

Look  for  him  in  the  future 
Among  the  good,  the  true ; 

All  blessings  on  the  upward  way 
His  little  feet  pursue. 

Of  robed  and  crowned  and  sceptcred  kings 
He  stands  the  royal  peer — 

The  boy  who  loves  his  mother  well. 

Her  little  cavalier. 

—George  Cooper,  In  The  Nursery. 

ACTING  GEOEGE  WASHINGTON. 

A  story  of  Captain  Knott  of  the  ship 
“  Sandwich,”  is  reported  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  The  Boston  Journal.  The  Captain 
thought  he  would  play  the  part  of  little 
George  Washington,  but  unfortunately  the 
Captain’s  father  didn’t  play  the  part  as  the 
son  expected.  Captain  Knott  said  : 

“  My  father  was  a  fine  mechanic,  and 
kept  his  tools  in  splendid  order.  I,  his 
oldest  boy,  was  given  to  making  boats  (as 
you  might  well  know),  and  though  ho  al¬ 
lowed  me  certain  chisels  and  gauges,  and 
always  assisted  me  in  modelling,  still  never 
allowed  me  to  touch  the  finer  kinds,  w’lich 
he  kept  for  his  own  use. 

“  But  as  he  held  the  office  of  public  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  was  often  called  out  of  the 
shop  on  duty,  I  invariably  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  forbidden  things,  and  always 
dulled  them.  He  never  mistrusted  I  had 
disobeyed  him,  and  would  carefully  grind 
up  his  injured  cutlery,  and  go  ahead  again 
on  his  work. 

“  At  last,  upon  one  occasion,  I  made  a 
great  gap  in  one  of  his  favorite  flat  gouges. 
He  soon  discovered  it,  and  turning  sharp¬ 
ly  on  me,  said  ‘Ami,  have  you  had  this 
tool  ?  ’  I  had  that  very  week  been  reading 
about  George  Washington  and  his  hatchet, 
and  the  result  of  that  affair  flashed  before 
me  quicker  than  lightning.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  immortal  George,  I  replied 
‘  Father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie— I  done  it,’  sup¬ 
posing,  of  course,  my  father  would  be  a 
second  father  Washington,  and  myself  for¬ 
given. 

“Judge  of  my  dismay  when  he  said 
‘You  did  it,  did  you,  sir?  Come  here,’ 
and  with  awful  strides  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  culprit.  What  followed  shall  be 
as  delicately  consigned  to  oblivion ;  but  I 
never  tried  to  play  Washington  with  him 
again,  and  have  had  a  perfect  contempt 
for  that  story  ever  since.” 

Nevertheless  “  that  story  ”  is  excellent : 
for  it  illustrates  the  moral  courage  of  a 
boy  who  told  the  truth  while  expecting  a 
whipping  to  follow  the  confession  of  his 
fault.  Young  Knott’s  position  was  differ¬ 
ent  :  he  told  the  truth  expecting  it  to  shield 
him  from  a  flogging  which  he  deserved. 

TOO  INNOCENT  TO  BE  KILLED. 

The  venerable  Prof.  Dana  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  graphically  describes  to  his  classes 
the  “  perfect  little  bird  worlds  ”  of  the 
South  Pacific  Islands,  which  he  once  visit¬ 
ed,  and  his  feelings  when  capturing  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  interest  of  science.  One  bird, 
he  says,  completely  disarmed  him.  “  The 
bird  stood  still ;  it  turned  its  head  and 
looked  at  me  ;  its  eyes  shone  with  a  sin¬ 
gularly  soft,  pleased  light.  I  lowered  the 
gun.  How  could  I  fire  ?  I  crept  toward 
it.  It  was  a  beautifui  creature.  It  did 
not  move.  I  thought  it  was  gratified  at 
the  sight  of  me.  It  acted  as  if  it  had 
never  seen  a  man  before ;  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  ever  had.  I  crawled  along  ;  I 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  yet  it  did  not 
fly  ;  I  touched  it,  I  stroked  it — with  this 
hand  I  stroked  that  magnificent  unknown 
creature.  It  did  not  shrink.  I  took  out 
my  knife,  opened  it,  laid  it  down.  The 
bird  looked  at  me  confidingly.  I  put  the 
blade  to  its  throat,  but  it  would  not  stir  ; 
it  trusted  me.  I  came  away  ;  I  could  not 
kill  the  bird.” 

LUCK  AND  LABOE. 

Don’t  charge  your  failure  to  bad  luck, 
my  boy.  I’ll  tell  you  what  your  trouble 
is — you  are  lazy.  Learn  Mr.  Cobden’s 
proverbs  about  “  Luck  and  Labor  ” : 

Luck  is  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 

Labor,  with  keen  eyes  and  strong  will, 
will  turn  up  something. 

Luck  lies  in  bed,  and  wishes  the  post¬ 
man  would  bring  him  news  of  a  legacy. 

Labor  turns  out  at  six  o’clock,  and  with 
busy  pen  or  ringing  hammer,  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  competence. 

Luck  whines. 

Labor  whistles. 

Luck  reUes  on  chances. 

Labor  on  character. 

Luck  slips  down  to  indigence. 

Labor  strides  upward  to  independence. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway 


Fifty-first  8«mi-Aiinaal  Statement 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lit 
day  of  January,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  -  1,766,771  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  260,092  46 
Net  Surplus, .  1,363,488  94 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,390,352  40 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Caslt  in  Banks . $117,43:1  64 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
iirst  lien  on  Real  Estate  worth 

$4,481,300  . :t,056,836  33 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,R«6,13a  00 

Bank  Stocks .  18-4,763  OO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  433,778  06 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se- 

enrities,  $344.041.50) .  444,193  47 

Interest  due,  1st  Jan.,  1879 .  68,483  30 

Balance  in  bands  of  Agents....  147,463  79 

Real  Estate .  104,430  87 

Fremiuiiis  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  issued  at  this 
omce .  9,040  00 

Total . $0,390,334  4 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

C  O  T I  IsT  E  N 

(FIRE) 

ZXTSURANCE  C02C>A1T7, 
Coutiiiental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . 83,347,771  74 

Claims  for  lasses,  dividends,  etc.  448,905  40 

Capital  (paid  up  In  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Keservecl  Puiid .  1,060,384  41 

Xet  Surplus .  1,038,444  47 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  D.  B.VBCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TUBNURE, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  LAMSON, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  PAINE. 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ROBERT  H.  M’CUKDY, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

JA8.  FREELAND,  HENRY  EYRE, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  SOOTH, 

JOHN  D.  MAIR8,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

ARTHUR  W.  BENSON,  BBADISH^OHNSON, 

E.  W.  COBLIE8,  S.  M.  BJCCKINOHAM 

GEO.  W.  LANE,  J.  D.  jfERMILYE, 

JAMES  FRASER,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JNCy^F.  SLATER. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND.  /  CYRUS  PECK. 

Sec  Agency  Dert.  /  Secretary. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  /  A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept,  f  Sec.  Local  Oep 

JOHN  K:  OAlfLEYl  general  Agent. 


HANQVER 

Fire  liisuraifa  lumpany, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  •  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  He-insurance,  -  507,807  88 
Net  Surplus,  -  ....  675,888  84 

Total  Assets,  ...  $1,683,786  82 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOn,  President. 

I.  REIHSM  LAAE,  Secretary. 

(HAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

T  H  £ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, . 765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,‘238  04 

JOHN  DEVEKEUX,  President. 

"WM.  Gs  CROWELL,  Secretary* 

tTOllN  Sa  THOMSON,  Ass*t  Secretary 

THE 

Washington  Life  insurance  On. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  AITS  ZR02T  EZOSAiraB, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BKEWEE,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W,  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  very  satlslactory  condiUon  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  muoh 
to  commend.** 

The  excellent  fluancial  condition  of  this  Company  la 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stock! 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  In 
hand  are  largely  In  excess  of  Its  gross  llablllUes 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities,  Its  surplus  Is  $930,916.95 

LINE. 

UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  BZSLQT.  ■  ■  -5191  Tom  I  CITY  Cr  K0HTaiAl...H9O  T«t 
CITY  or  SIOHKOND..  1607  “  CITY  OT  BBD331I,3.. 3775  " 
CITY  or  CHBSTBB...  1566  “  |  CITY  Or  NIW  YOBI-. 3600  “ 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  oold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  salouns,  batb  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

HARIC  LAMERAS  AAD  STEREOPTliXIAS. 

I?  A  H.T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO.  »»l  BROAD- 

X!j-  tVAY,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  OBAPHOSCOPES,  CHBOM08 
AND  FRAMES.  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  first  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  DEW  YORE  EYAXOELIST. 

No.  8  Beekman  Street. 

TEBIIS:  t3  a  Tear  in  Adrance.  PostaRe  Paid. 

Advertieements  90  cents  a  line— 19  lines  to  tbe 
Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Paae,  30  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  notezceedlngl  lines,  each 
SO  cents;  over  6  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  making 
a  line. 

aVAll  letters  tor  this  otSce  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  York  Bvangelist,  Box  9330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particulariy  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  ot  a  Check  or  Postoffice  Monet  Ob- 
DEB,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  sate  ot  send 
Ing  money  through  the  mails. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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THE  OVERTURMXG  IN  EGYPT. 

Ismail  Pasha  is  no  longer  Lord  of  Egypt. 
He  has  abdicated  to  save  himself  from  be¬ 
ing  forcibly  deposed,  and  his  son,  Tewfik 
Pasha,  reigns  in  his  stead.  After  a  rule  of 
sixteen  years,  illustrated  at  once  by  great 
achievemeiits  and  incredible  follies,  he  has 
come  to  the\ud  of  his  resources,  and  finds 
no  other  alterative  but  to  retire  from  a 
country  which  ^  has  both  blessed  and 
cursed.  Scarcely^ny  ruler  of  the  age— 
certainly  none  in  tfcc  East — has  accom¬ 
plished  so  much,  an^left  so  many  monu¬ 


ments  of  his  energy 
after  times.  To  him 


/that  will  remain  to 
whe  world  owes  the 


^?3»MWCanal,  which  w^  devised  indeed  by 
the  genius  ai/^  oncrinee^^^B  skid  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  de  Lesseps,  ahu  supported  by  the 
capital  and  political  infiuence  of  France, 
but  which,  as  it  flows  through  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  could  never  have  been  construct¬ 
ed  but  by  the  forced  labor  which  worked 
for  the  Khedive,  as  the  Israelites  worked 
6is  the  bondmen  of  Pharaoh.  He  has  caus¬ 
ed  other  canals  to  be  dug,  to  irrigate  the 
Delta.  He  has  made  of  Alexandria  a  port 
more  capacious,  and  holding  a  larger  com¬ 
merce,  than  in  the  days  of  its  founder,  Al¬ 
exander  the  Great.  Thus  he  has  given 
Egypt  a  position  and  importance  in  the 
modem  world  which  promised  in  time  to 
bring  back  a  little  of  its  ancient  splendor. 

But  at  what  a  cost  has  all  this  been 
achieved  !  To  obtain  the  means  for  these 
great  public  works,  he  has  ground  the 
people  to  the  dust.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  us  in  America  to  conceive  of  the  op¬ 
pression  and  taxation  practised  upon  the 
wretched  fellaheen  of  Egypt.  Once  listen¬ 
ing  to  Nubar  Pasha  as  he  depicted  these 
extortions,  we  exclaimed  “  Why,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  half  of  all  that  the  country 
yields.”  “ Half  ? ”  he  answered  ;  “it  taken 
all !  ”  This  is  almost  literally  true  ; 

“  To  the  miserable  fellahs  who  till  the  soil  it  leaves 
only  their  mud  hovels,  the  rags  that  scarcely  hide 
their  nakedness,  and  the  few  herbs  and  fruits  that 
but  just  keep  soul  and  body  together.  Every  acre 
of  ground  in  Egypt  is  taxed,  and  every  palm  tree 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  What  would  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  say  to  a  tax  of  twelve  dollars  an  acre 
on  their  land,  and  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents 
on  every  apple  tree  in  their  orchards  ?  Yet  this 
enormous  burden  falls,  not  on  the  rich  farmers  of 
New  England,  or  New  York,  or  Ohio,  but  on  the 
miserable  fellahs  of  Egypt,  who  are  far  more  des¬ 
titute  than  the  negroes  of  the  South.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  poverty  and  wretchedness,  in 
these  miserable  Arab  villiigos  the  tax  gatherer  ap¬ 
pears  regularly,  and  the  tax,  though  it  be  the  price 
of  blood,  is  remorsely  exacted.  If  anybody  re¬ 
fuses,  or  is  unable  to  pay,  no  words  are  wasted  on 
him,  he  is  immediately  bastinadoed  till  his  cries 
avail— not  with  the  officers  of  the  law,  who  know 
no  mercy,  but  with  his  neighbors,  who  yielding  up 
their  last  penny,  com{)el  the  executioner  to  let  go 
his  hold.”* 

The  end  of  all  this  it  was  easy  to  fore¬ 
see.  When  a  doebu’  carries  blood-letting 
to  a  certain  point,  the  patient  will  die.  In 
Egypt  it  had  come  to  this,  that  the  wretch¬ 
ed  tictim  of  oppression  wjis  in  such  a  col¬ 
lapsed  state  that  no  prick  of  the  lance  or 
blow  of  the  bastinado  could  draw  from 
him  another  drop  of  blood. 

As  a  revolution  in  Egypt  has  at  last 
come,  and  as  it  is  a  great  political  event, 
and  the  English  and  American  journals, 
to  throw  light  upon  it,  are  copying  from 
their  old  files  their  former  accounts  of 
that  country  and  its  ruler,  it  “  seems  good 
for  us  also  ”  to  quote  our  own  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Kliedive,  written  from  Cairo 
three  years  ago.  It  was  prepared  with 
great  care,  after  long  conversations  with 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and  one  of 
whom,  Nubar  Pasha,  had  been  at  the 
head  of  his  Cabinet.  To  the  portrait 
then  drawn,  we  could  not  add  a  single 
touch  now.  We  reproduce  it  therefore  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was,  in  justice  to  the  Khedive, 
as  recognizing  fully  his  great  ability,  as 
well  as  his  fatal  mistakes  ;  and  as  show¬ 
ing  how  a  man  even  of  such  energy  and 
capacity  may  fail  by  attempting  too  much  ; 
and  how  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  cry  to 

*  From  E^rpt  to  Japan,  page  71-9. 


heaven,  and  in  the  end  bring  down  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  oppressor : 

Mebemet  All  died  in  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  inherited  much  of  his 
father’s  vigor.  Ismail  Pasha,  the  present  Khedive, 
is  the  son  of  Ilirahim  Pasha,  and  grandson  of  He- 
hemet  Ali.  Thus  he  has  the  blood  of  warriors  in 
his  veins,  with  which  he  has  inherited  much  of 
their  proud  spirit  and  indomitable  will.  No  ruler 
in  the  East  at  the  present  moment  attracts  more  of 
the  attention  of  Europe.  ...  All  who  know  him 
agree  that  he  has  a  natural  force  of  mind  and 
character  which  would  be  remarkable  in  any  man, 
and  in  one  ot  his  position  are  still  more  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Though  living  in  a  palace,  and  surround¬ 
ed  by  luxury,  he  does  not  pass  his  time  in  idleness, 
but  gives  himself  no  rest,  hardly  taking  time  lor 
food  and  sleep.  I  am  told  that  he  is  “  the  hardest 
worked  man  in  Egypt.”  He  rises  very  early,  and 
sees  his  Ministers  before  breakfast,  and  supervises 
personally  every  department  of  the  Government 
to  such  extent  indeed  as  to  leave  little  for  others 
to  do,  so  that  his  Ministers  are  merely  his  secre¬ 
taries.  He  is  the  government.  Louis  XIV.  could 
not  more  truly  say  “  I  am  the  State,”  than  can  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  so  completely  does  he  absorb 
all  its  powers.  Such  activity  seems  almost  incred¬ 
ible  in  an  Oriental.  It  would  be  in  a  Turk.  But 
Ismail  Pasha  boasts  that  “  he  has  not  a  drop  of 
Turkish  blood  in  his  veins.”  It  is  easy  to  see  in 
his  restless  and  active  mind  the  spirit  of  that  fierce 
old  soldier,  Mehemet  Ali,  though  softened  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  an  European  education. 

This  may  be  a  proof  of  great  mental  energy,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  of  the  highest  wisdom.  The 
men  who  accomplish  most  in  the  world,  are  those 
who  use  their  brains  chiefly  to  plan,  and  who 
know  how  to  choose  flt  instruments  to  carry  out 
their  plans,  and  do  not  spend  their  strength  on 
petty  details  which  might  be  done  quite  as  well,  or 
even  better,  by  others. 

The  admirers  of  the  Khedive  point  justly  to  what 
he  has  done  for  Egypt.  Since  he  came  into  power, 
the  Suez  Canal  has  been  completed,  and  is  now 
the  highway  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  In¬ 
dia  :  great  harbors  have  been  made  or  improved 
at  Alexandria,  at  Port  Said,  and  at  Suez;  canals 
for  irrigation  have  been  dug  hero  and  there,  to 
carry  over  the  country  the  fertilizing  waters  ot  the 
Nile ;  and  railroads  have  been  cut  across  the  Delta 
in  every  direction,  and  one  is  already  advanced 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile.  These 
are  certainly  great  public  works,  which  justly  en¬ 
title  the  Khedive  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  of  modem  rulers. 

But  while  recognizing  all  this,  there  are  other 
thin^  which  I  see  here  in  Egyi>t  which  qualify  my 
admiration.  I  cannot  praise  without  reserve  and 
many  almtcments.  The  Khedive  has  attempted 
too  much,  and  in  his  restless  activity  has  under¬ 
taken  such  vast  enterprises  that  he  has  brought 
his  country  to  the  verge  of  bankraptcy.  Egypt, 
like  Turkey,  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  She  has  not  in¬ 
deed  yet  gone  to  the  length  of  repudiation.  From 
this  she  has  been  saved  for  the  moment  by  the  sale 
of  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  England  for  four 
millions  sterling.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary 
relief,  it  is  not  a  permanent  cure  for  what  is  a 
deep-seated  disease.  The  financial  troubles  of 
Egypt  are  caused  by  the  restless  ambition  of  the 
Khedive  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  work  of 
a  century;  and  to  carry  out  in  an  impoverished 
country  vast  public  works,  which  would  task  the 
resources  of  the  richest  country  in  Europe.  The 
Khedive  has  the  reputation  abroad  of  being  a  great 
ruler,  and  he  certainly  shows  an  energy  that  is  ex¬ 
traordinary.  But  it  is  not  alwam  a  well  regulated 
energy.  He  does  too  much.  He  is  a  man  of  mag¬ 
nificent  designs,  and  projects  public  works  with 
the  grandeur  of  a  Napoleon.  This  would  be  very 
well  if  his  means  were  at  all  equal  to  his  ambition. 
But  his  designs  are  so  vast  that  they  would  re¬ 
quire  the  capital  of  France  or  Great  Britain,  while 
Egypt  is  a  very  poor  country.  It  has  always  of 
course  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  but  beyond  that  it  has  nothing ;  it  has  no 
accumulated  wealth,  no  great  capitalists,  no  large 
private  fortunes,  no  rich  middle  class,  from  which 
to  draw  an  imperial  revenue.  With  all  that  can 
be  wrung  from  the  miserable  fellahs,  taxed  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  endurance,  still  the  expenses  out¬ 
run  enormously  the  income. 

It  is  true  that  I^ypt  has  much  more  to  show  for 
her  money  than  Turkey.  If  she  has  gone  deeply 
in  debt,  and  contracted  heavy  foreign  loans,  she 
can  at  least  point  to  great  public  works  for  the 
permanent  good  of  Egypt;  although  in  the  con¬ 
struction  ot  some  of  these  she  has  anticipated,  if 
nut  tbe  wants  of  the  country,  at  least  its  resources 
for  many  years  to  come. 

For  example,  at  the  First  Cataract,  I  found  men 
at  work  upon  a  railroad  that  is  designed  to  extend 
to  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Soudan,  and  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nilel  In 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  to  this  point,  it  is  to 
cross  the  desert ;  as  it  must  still  farther,  if  carried 
eastward,  as  projected,  to  Massowah  on  the  Red 
Seal  These  are  gigantic  projects,  but  about  as 
necessary  to  the  present  commerce  ot  Egypt  as 
would  be  a  railway  to  the  very  heart  of  Africa. 

But  all  the  money  has  not  gone  in  this  wijy.  The 
Khedive  has  had  the  ambition  to  make  of  Egypt  a 
great  African  Empire,  by  adding  to  it  vast  regions 
in  the  interior.  For  this  he  has  sent  repeat^  ex¬ 
peditions  up  the  Nile,  and  is  in  a  continual  conflict 
with  his  barbarous  neighbors,  and  has  at  last  got 
into  a  serious  Yvar  with  Abyssinia. 

But  oven  this  is  not  all.  Not  satisfied  with  man¬ 
aging  the  affairs  of  government,  the  Khedive,  with 
that  restless  spirit  which  characterizes  him,  is 
deeply  involved  in  all  sorts  of  private  enterprises. 
He  IS  a  specmlator  on  a  gigantic  scale,  going  into 
every  sort  of  mercantile  adventure.  He  is  a  groat 
real  estate  operator.-  He  owns  whole  squares  in 
the  new  parts  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  on  which 
he  is  constantly  building  houses,  besides  buying 
houses  built  by  others.  He  builds  hotels  and 
opera  bouses,  and  runs  steamboats  and  railroads, 
like  a  royalJim  Fisk.  The  steamer  on  which  we 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  from  Constantinople  to 
Alexandria,  belonged  to  the  Khedive,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  that  brought  us  to  Cairo,  and  the  hotel  in 
which  we  were  lodged,  and  the  steamer  in  which 
we  went  up  the  Nile. 

Nor  is  he  limited  in  his  enterprises  to  steamers 
and  railroads.  He  is  a  great  cotton  and  sugar 
planter.  He  owns  a  large  part  of  the  land  in 
■Bsypt.  oil  which  he  has  any  number  of  planta¬ 
tions.  His  immense  sugar  factories,  on  which  he 
has  expended  millions  of  pounds,  may  be  seen  all 
along  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  he  exports  cotton 
by  the  shipload  from  the  port  of  Alexandria. 

A  man  who  is  thus  “  up  to  his  eyes  ”  in  specula¬ 
tion,  who  tries  to  do  everything  himself,  must  do 
many  things  badly,  or  at  least  imperfectly.  He 
cannot  possibly  supervise  every  detail  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  his  agents  have  not  the  stimulus  of  a 
personal  interest  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  asked  very  often,  when  up  the  Nile,  if 
these  great  sugar  factories  which  I  saw  paid,  and 
was  uninformly  answered  “No”;  but  that  they 
would  pay  in  private  hands,  if  managed  by  those 
who  had  a  personal  stake  in  saving  every  needless 
expense,  and  increasing  every  possible  source  of 
income.  But  the  Khedive  is  cheated  on  every 
side,  and  in  a  hundred  ways.  And  even  if  there 
were  not  actual  fraud,  the  system  is  one  which 
necessarily  involves  immense  waste  and  loss. 
Here  in  Cairo  I  find  it  tbe  universal  opinion  that 
almost  all  the  Khedive’s  speculations  have  been 
gigantic  failures,  and  that  they  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble  which  now  threatens  the  country. 

Such  is  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
Khedive  and  ot  Egypt.  I  couple  the  two  together ; 
although  an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  them, 
and  we  hear  that  although  Egypt  is  nearly  bank¬ 
rupt,  yet  that  the  Khedive  is  personally  “  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  the  world  ”  1  But  the  accounts  are  so 
mixed  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  them 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kheilfve  has  immense 
possessions  in  his  hands ;  but  he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  to  use  a  commercial  phrase,  enormously 
“extended”;  he  is  loaded  with  debt,  and  has  to 
iKirrow  money  at  ruinous  rates ;  and  if  his  estate 
were  suddenly  wound  up,  and  n  “  receiver  ”  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer  upon  it,  it  is  extreme^ 
doubtful  what  would  be  the  “  assets  ”  left. 

Such  an  administrator  has  appeared.  Mr.  Cave 
has  just  <.-ome  out  from  England,  to  try  and 
straighten  out  the  Khedive’s  affairs.  But  he  has  a 
great  task  iHjfore  him.  Wise  heads  here  doubt 
whether  hie  mission  will  come  to  anything,  whether 
indeed  he  will  be  allowed  to  get  at  the  “  bottom 
tacts,”  or  to  make  anything  more  than  a  sunerflcial 
examination,  as  tbe  t>asis  of  a  “  whitcwastiing  re¬ 
port”  which  may  bolster  up  Egyptian  credit  in 
Paris  and  London. 

But  if  he  does  come  to  know  “  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,”  then  I  predict  that  he  will  either 
almndon  the  case  in  despair,  or  he  will  have  to 
recommend  to  the  Khedive,  as  the  only  salvation 
tor  him,  a  more  swooping  and  radical  reform  than 
the  latter  has  yet  dreame<l  of.  It  requires  some 
degree  of  moral  courage  to  talk  to  a  sovereign  us 
to  a  private  individual ;  to  speak  to  him  as  if  he 
were  a  pixsligal  son  who  had  wasted  his  substance 
in  riotous  living;  to  tell  him  to  moderate  his  de¬ 
sires,  and  restrain  his  ambition,  and  to  live  a  quiet 
and  sober  life ;  and  to  “  live  within  his  means.” 
But  this  he  must  do,  or  it  is  easy  to  see  where  this 
brilliant  financiering  will  end. 

If  Mr.  Cave  can  pcrsmide  the  Khedive  to  restrain 
his  extnivagancc ;  to  stop  building  piihices  (he  has 
now  more  than  he  can  possibly  use) :  and  to  give 
up,  once  for  all,  as  the  follies  of  his  youth,  his 
grand  s<-hcmes  of  annexing  the  whole  interior  of 
.\fricu,  as  he  h)is  already  annexed  Nubia  and 
Souiian ;  and  to  “  bac’k  out  ”  its  gracefully  as  he  cun 
(although  it  is  a  very  awkward  business),  of  his 
war  with  Abyssinia ;  and  then  to  follow  up  the  good 
course  be  has  begun  with  his  Suez  Canal  shares,  by 
selling  ali  his  sto<’k  in  every  commercial  company 
(for  one  man  must  not  try  to  absorb  all  the  indus¬ 
try  of  a  kingdom) ;  if  he  can  persuade  him  to  sell 
all  the  railways  in  Egypt ;  and  to  s  11  ever}’  steam¬ 
ship  on  the  Mediterranean,  except  such  as  may  be 
newled  for  the  use  of  the  government;  and  eveiy 
boat  on  the  Nile  except  a  ya(.*bt  or  two  for  his  pri¬ 


vate  pleasure ;  to  sell  all  his  hotels  and  theatres ; 
his  sugar  factories  and  cotton  plantations;  and 
abandoning  all  his  private  speculations,  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  being  simply  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  at¬ 
tending  to  the  affairs  of  government,  which  are 
quite  enough  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  “  a  mind 
capacious  of  such  things  ” ;  then  he  may  succeed 
in  righting  up  the  ship.  Otherwise  I  fear  the  Khe¬ 
dive  will  follow  the  fate  of  his  master  the  Sultan. 

But  impending  bankruptcy  is  not  the  worst  fea¬ 
ture  in  Egypt.  There  is  something  more  rotten  in 
the  State  than  bad  financial  management.  It  is 
the  want  of  justice  established  by  law,  which  shall 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  At  ^)resent,  liber¬ 
ty  there  is  none ;  the  government  is  an  absolute 
despotism,  as  much  os  it  was  three  thousand  years 
ago.  The  system  under  which  the  Israelites 
groaned,  and  for  which  God  brought  the  plagues 
upon  E^pt,  is  in  full  force  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  Khedive  will  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  emergency,  and  bring  his  country  out  of  all  its 
difficulties,  and  set  it  on  a  new  career  of  prosperi¬ 
ty.  Ho  has  great  qualities,  great  capacity  and 
marvellous  energy.  Has  he  also  the  gift  of  politi¬ 
cal  wisdom  '( 

Never  had  a  ruler  such  an  opportunity.  He  has 
a  part  to  act — it  he  knows  how  to  act  it  well— 
which  will  give  him  a  name  in  history  greater  than 
any  of  tbe  old  kings  of  Egypt,  since  to  him  it  is 
given  to  reconstruct  a  kingdom,  and  to  lend  the 
way  for  the  regeneration  ot  a  continent.  If  only 
he  can  see  that  his  true  interest  lies,  not  in  war, 
but  in  peace,  not  in  conquering  all  the  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  annexing  their  territory,  but  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  his  own  country,  and  in  peace¬ 
ful  commerce  with  his  less  civilized  neighbors,  be 
will  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  continent,  and 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  example,  and  of 
his  own  prosperous  State,  become  not  only  the 
Restorer  of  E^pt,  but  the  Civilizer  of  Africa. 

Such  was  the  dream  with  which  we  left 
Egypt.  But  three  years  have  passed,  and 
instead  of  things  growing  better,  they  have 
grown  from  bad  to  worse.  Nothing  could 
teach  the  Khedive  wisdom.  Once  educat¬ 
ed  in  the  school  of  prosperity  and  of  ab¬ 
solute  power,  he  could  not  stoop  to  mod¬ 
eration.  He  could  not  cease  to  be  an  Ori¬ 
ental  despot.  He  could  not  come  down  to 
the  modest  role  which  became  him  in  his 
impoverished  condition.  He  could  not 
practice  the  humble  virtue  of  economy. 
He  must  still  play  the  Emperor.  At  the 
very  moment  that  he  was  bankrupt,  that 
his  credit  was  gone  in  London  and  Paris, 
he  was  lavishing  money  on  his  palace- 
gardens  at  Shoubra  (near  Cairo),  and  on 
operas  and  ballet-dancers !  To  indulge 
this  haughty  pride,  he  has  blinded  him¬ 
self  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  gone 
on  from  one  false  step  to  another,  till  he 
finds  himself  at  last  obliged  to  give  up 
both  palace  and  kingdom. 

So  passes  away  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  May 
it  be  that  with  him  will  pass  the*  vices  of 
his  reign  !  If  the  son  who  comes  into 
power  has  learned  anything  by  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  father,  and  “  walks  softly,”  he 
may  get  along.  W e  hope  for  something 
better,  but  are  not  very  sanguine  in  our 
exi)ectations.  We  have  not  much  faith  in 
Oriental  governments,  and  venture  on  no 
prophecies,  although  we  watch  these  chang¬ 
es  with  profound  interest,  and  turn  eagerly 
towards  that  ancient  country  at  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  look  to  see  the 
curtain  rise  upon  the  next  chapter  of  its 
history.  _ 


“OF  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  END.” 

If  our  readers  desire  to  see  how  weari¬ 
some  an  ecclesiastical  trial  may  become, 
we  commend  to  their  perusal  the  letter 
from  a  special  correspondent  on  our  sec¬ 
ond  page,  giving  an  account  of  the  famous 
Robertson  Smith  case,  which  has  of  late 
vexed  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
letter  is  three  columns  long,  yet  it  is  but 
a  mere  outline  of  a  case  the  full  report  of 
which  would  fill  volumes.  The  Scotch  are 
famous  for  their  hairsplitting  in  such  dis¬ 
cussions,  their  philosophical  and  meta¬ 
physical  refinement,  and  their  pertina¬ 
cious  clinging  to  a  controversy  which  has 
once  begun.  Thus  the  case  has  dragged 
on  for  three  years,  and  is  still  far  from 
being  concluded.  The  question  will  occur 
to  many  whether  the  end  to  be  gained  is 
worth  all  this  agitation.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  matter  in  debate  is  of  importance, 
but  is  there  no  way  to  “  have  an  end  ”  of 
it  without  turning  the  whole  kingdom  up¬ 
side  down  ?  Here  is  a  great  Assembly  of 
over  six  hundred  men,  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  spending  days  in  excited  (even 
if  not  sometimes  angry)  discussion,  and 
coming  to  a  most  unsatisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion  in  the  end.  How  far  from  settling  the 
case  that  must  be,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  in  this  great  Assembly,  numbering 
641  men,  the  motion  ordering  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Aberdeen  to  proceed  to  trial,  pass¬ 
ed  by  a  majority  of  one !  As  they  stood 
up  to  vote,  there  were  320  on  one  side,  and 
321  on  the  other !  In  the  minority  were 
the  ablest  men  in  the  Church,  such  as 
Principal  Rainy  and  Principal  Douglass, 
and  all  the  Professors  in  the  Theological 
Halls  except  two,  who  counselled  patience 
and  forbearance.  But  no — nothing  would 
do  but  to  push  on  the  case  to  an  immedi¬ 
ate  trial,  even  though  the  result  be  not 
only  to  drive  off  Prof.  Smith,  but  to  alien¬ 
ate  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Is  it  true 
then,  as  Cromwell  said,  that  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  are  “  the  Lord’s  foolish  people  ”  ‘i  So 
it  sometimes  appears  ;  and  a  signal  proof 
of  the  Lord’s  care  for  His  Church  is  that 
He  saves  it  from  the  consequence  of  their 
rashness  and  folly. 


DEATH  OF  BEV.  DB.  WILLIAMSON. 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  D.D.,  the  well 
known  veteran  missionary  to  the  Dakotas, 
died  at  St.  Peters,  Minn.,  June  ’24,  in  the  eigh¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  mission¬ 
ary  among  the  Indians  for  forty-six  years, 
and  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  was 
enabled  to  eomplete  a  work  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  jointly  with  Dr.  Riggs,  the 
translation  of  the  Word  of  God  into  the  Da¬ 
kota  language. 

For  the  last  two  or  throe  months  he  had 
been  gradually  failing  in  strength,  though  he 
gave  no  evidence  of  any  particular  malady. 
All  his  surviving  children  except  John  P. 
Williamson  were  with  him  in  his  last  hours, 
and  were  able  to  receive  from  his  lips  the 
blessed  jissurances  of  peace  and  hope  till  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours  of  the  end. 

A  real  hero  has  fallen.  Those  who  were 
l>resent  at  the  General  Assembly  at  Pittsburj 
a  year  ago,  well  remember  the  deep  impression 
which  he  made  as  he  took  his  place  among  a 
half  a  dozen  younger  men  in  a  very  sprightly 


missionary  meeting,  and  plead  once  more  for 
the  Indians. 

His  voice  is  hushed  on  earth,  but  his  works 
do  follow  him  ;  and  more  than  this,  he  leaves 
a  family  to  still  sympathize  with  and  help  the 
people  of  his  love.  One  son.  Rev.  John  R. 
Williamson,  keeps  up  the  noble  succession  as 
a  missionary  of  our  Presbyterian  Board.  A 
full  record  of  Dr.  Williamson’s  life  and  labors 
should  be  prepared.  It  would  show,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Indians  have  had  the 
best  and  most  devoted  of  friends,  as  well  as 
many  enemies,  among  white  men. 


PERILS  OF  FREEDOM. 

The  anniversary  of  our  national  independ¬ 
ence  suggests  topics  for  serious  consideration. 
A  half  century  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  glory 
in  our  freedom.  There  was  a  deal  of  honest, 
heartfelt  jubilation  over  our  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  within  twenty  years  the  tone 
of  exultotion  has  sobered  down,  and  In  some 
instances  died  out  altogether.  Intelligent 
and  reflecting  people  see  that  freedom  is  en¬ 
vironed  with  difficulties  and  weighed  down 
with  responsibilities,  and  that  the  great  ex¬ 
periment  of  self-govcrament  we  are  trying  is 
not  yet  such  an  assured  success  as  to  put  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  miscarriage.  Lib¬ 
erty  is  merely  a  condition ;  It  is  only  elbow- 
room  ;  it  is  nothing  but  an  open  door ;  it 
looks  in  all  directions ;  it  gives  opportunity 
for  inflnite  mischief,  as  well  as  boundless 
good ;  it  may  end  in  order,  justice,  morality, 
prosperity,  but  it  may  result  in  anarchy  and 
nun.  And  to-day,  with  very  much  to  encour¬ 
age  and  cheer  patriotic  Christians  in  the  im¬ 
proving  condition  of  the  country,  there  are 
perils  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  it  is 
impo.ssible  not  to  have  occasional  misgivings 
as  to  the  future. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exagger¬ 
ate  evils  which  are  not  peculiar  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  labor  troubles,  and  the  whole  knot 
of  difficulties  which  grow  out  of  the  unset¬ 
tled  relations  between  capitalists  and  work¬ 
ing  people,  are  not  American  vexations.  They 
belong  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  They 
are  a  product  of  the  peculiar  conditions  ot 
our  time,  and  they  disturb  Europe  far  more 
than  the  United  States.  The  spectre  of  So¬ 
cialism,  which  affrights  some  people  here,  is 
merely  a  shallow  thrown  across  the  ocean  by 
the  Communism,  the  Socialism,  the  Nihilism, 
which  menace  society,  and  break  out  in  vio¬ 
lence  and  bloodshed,  and  aim  the  bullet  at 
the  hearts  of  kings.  Kcarneyism  here  is  a 
self-limited  disorder,  and  soon  lias  its  I’un ; 
its  worst  enemy  is  itself.  Tlie  attempt  to  get 
up  a  meeting  in  this  city  last  week,  failed  ut¬ 
terly  and  ridiculously,  though  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  out  of  work,  and  hundreds  of 
men  are  on  a  strike.  People  who  declaim 
against  our  institutions,  and  pronounce  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  a  failure,  forget  that  the  very 
evils  they  complain  of  most  loudly,  afflict 
other  countries  tenfold  more  than  our  own. 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  .America.  Socialism 
is  a  foreign  importation,  like  the  yellow  fever. 

The  real  perils  of  freedom  are  of  another 
sort.  They  grow  out  of  the  political  igno¬ 
rance  of  vast  masses  of  our  people,  their  in¬ 
tense  absorption  in  industrial  and  business 
enterprises,  their  eager  rush  for  wealth,  and 
their  consequent  indifference  to  great  public 
interests  and  principles.  New  York  city,  for 
instance,  has  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  best  educated  men  in  the  country — men 
whose  enterprise  and  generosity  and  charity 
are  known  all  over  tlie  world.  Yet  this  fact 
did  not  hinder  the  city  from  being  robbed  of 
sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  to-day  it  is 
miserably  misgoverned.  Men  are  too  busy 
in  their  own  private  affairs  to  attend  to  pub¬ 
lic  duties,  and  let  the  country  go  by  default. 
Tlie  great  peril  of  freedom  is  in  the  fact  that 
it  loaves  people  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  please. 
The  most  dangerous  master  any  man  can 
have  is  himself.  It  does  not  do  to  take  off  out¬ 
ward  restraints  without  intellect  and  con¬ 
science  to  supply  their  place. 

Another  peril,  directly  connected  with  this 
intense  absorption  of  our  people  in  material 
things,  is  tlie  increase  of  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  as  a  class,  a  set  of  men  who  make  the 
getting  of  office  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  a  business,  which  they  follow  in  the 
most  unscrupulous,  and  often  in  the  most  im¬ 
moral,  way.  Men  who  would  not  be  employ¬ 
ed  by  private  citizens  in  any  position  of  trust 
or  responsibility,  are  chosen  and  appointed  to 
offices  requiring  intelligence  and  honor,  and 
are  managing  conventions,  and  really  shap¬ 
ing  the  legislation  of  the  countr}’.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  a  policy  must  be  ruinous. 

Another  peril  of  freedom,  more  insidious 
than  these  othei’s,  is  the  spread  of  immoral¬ 
ity.  The  decay  of  personal  integrity  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  the  loosening  of  domestic  ties,  the 
drooping  sanctity  of  home,  the  increasing 
disregard  of  religious  obligations  and  ob¬ 
servances — all  indicate  a  disease  at  the  roots 
of  our  civilization.  Freedom  requires  more 
morality  than  slavery.  Anybody  can  be  a 
serf ;  but  to  be  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  State, 
and  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  position, 
a  man  must  have  intelligence,  virtue,  public 
spirit,  piety.  And  to  have  a  free  State  with¬ 
out  such  citizens,  is  an  impossibility. 


THE  FIRST  STEP. 

Cliastine  Co.x,  who  murdered  Mrs.  De  For¬ 
rest  Hull,  is  now  awaiting  his  trial.  Ho  has 
confessed  that  he  killed  the  woman,  but  puts 
in  tlie  plea  that  he  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 
There  is  something  quite  credible  and  reason¬ 
able  in  his  story  that  he  entered  the  house  to 
steal ;  that  Mrs.  Hull  awoke ;  that  he  unin¬ 
tentionally  smothered  and  killed  her  to  pre¬ 
vent  detection,  as  ho  found  that  she  would 
call  the  servants  and  police.  And  so  the 
would-be  thief  became  an  unwilling  murderer ! 
Tlie  law,  of  course,  accepts  no  such  plea.  It 
holds  a  person  who  kills  another  while  com¬ 
mitting  burglary  guilty  of  intentional  homi¬ 
cide. 

It  was  the  first  step  tliat  led  to  the  fearful 
crime.  It  is  always  the  first  step  that  costs, 
always  the  first  step  that  leads  to  the  goal, 
whatever  it  may  be.  This  case  is  only  one 
of  ten  thoasand  illustiiiting  the  same  truth. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  vicious  course  that  is 
responsible  for  all  that  comes  after.  One 
falsehood  necessitates  otliers  to  hide  it.  One 
misapproiiriation  of  funds  requires  another 
and  larger  one  to  conceal  it.  One  forgery 
makes  another  easier  and  hurries  on  the  vic¬ 
tim  in  his  fatal  course.  A  common  theft 
prepares  the  way  for  burglary  and  arson,  and 
the  housebreaker,  who  merely  wants  a  few 
trinkets  and  a  little  money,  commits  a  horri¬ 
ble  murder  to  prevent  detection.  So,  once 


beginning  on  the  downward  course,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  become  easier,  and  a  swift  mo¬ 
mentum  of  evil  hurries  the  victim  on  to  his 
doom.  The  papers  are  full  of  Instances  illus¬ 
trating  the  fearful  danger  of  beginning  a 
course  which  may  end  on  the  gallows.  A 
man  of  excellent  qualities,  a  good  husband, 
a  kind  neighbor,  a  respected  citizen,  gives 
way  to  a  temper  naturally  stormy,  and  at  last 
in  the  heat  of  a  momentary  provocation 
shoots  his  servant  dead.  It  was  the  pistol 
that  killed  the  man !  No,  it  was  an  uncon¬ 
trolled  temper.  A  respected  and  honored 
merchant  is  found  guilty  of  taking  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  courses  finally 
of  the  most  criminal  character.  A  good 
name  ruined ;  a  family  humiliated ;  a  score 
of  people  injured;  public  faith  in  men  sha¬ 
ken  ;  an  old  man  broken  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  The  first  prevarication  did  the  mis¬ 
chief.  All  the  rest  followed  as  a  logical  se¬ 
quence. 

Take  the  devil  for  a  guide  and  there  is 
no  telling  what  the  end  will  be.  It  is  just 
here  that  religious  institutions  and  teachings 
show  tlieir  immense  value  and  importance. 
They  guard  the  beginnings ;  they  prevent  the 
first  steps  in  vice ;  they  appeal  to  the  young 
to  keep  away  from  the  gates  of  iniquity ;  they 
stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  plead 
with  young  and  old  to  keep  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  road.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Cox 
was  fond  of  going  to  church,  and  thus  try  to 
fling  a  depreciating  suspicion  over  religious 
institutions.  Did  his  church-going  make 
him  a  thief  V  Did  pulpit  pleadings  to  virtue 
make  Hathaway  a  defaulter  and  Edmunds  a 
forger  ?  On  the  other  hand,  these  men  were 
obliged  to  break  away  from  the  precepts  of 
religion  and  traverse  the  line  of  all  the  best 
teachings  and  influence  in  order  to  do  wrong. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  other  men 
have  been  kept  from  evil  by  these  sacred  in¬ 
fluences  and  appeals  flung  around  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  downward  career.  Religion  deals 
with  causes ;  the  law  deals  with  results.  Re¬ 
ligion  stands  at  the  beginning  to  warn  and 
direct  and  allure ;  the  crimes  which  fill  soci¬ 
ety  with  sorrow  and  horror  are  the  ends  to 
which  the  swiftly  hastening  steps  of  evil  do¬ 
ers  are  brought.  The  pulpit  and  Church  get 
a  powerful  backing  in  their  efforts  by  the 
events  wliich  create  so  much  consternation 
and  sorrow. 


EVENING  BELLS  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

A  correspondent  of  “  The  Interior,”  Mrs.  S. 
T.  Perry,  (whose  graceful  pen  has  also  fur¬ 
nished  many  excelient  articles  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,)  is  spending  the  Summer  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  from  which  she  writes  a  letter 
that,  along  with  some  details  of  local  history, 
gives  one  new  feature  of  the  place,  which  as 
yet  is  almost  unique  in  New  England  villages, 
but  which  we  liope  will  not  long  remain  so. 
Other  generous  givers,  who  wish  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  tl^ir  early  homes,  with  which  they 
have  associations  that  are  both  tender  and 
sacred,  may  be  stimulated  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  here  set,  of  which  the  correspondent 
writes  in  this  pleasant  vein  : 

Since  my  lost  visit  horo-  the  attractions  of  this 
already  far-famed  town  among  the  Berkshire  Hills 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  a  tower  and  a 
chime  of  bells.  The  donor,  David  Dudley  Field, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  presented  them  to  the  town  as 
a  memorial  of  the  first  Indian  mission  church. 
The  tower  is  built  on  the  spot  where  the  church 
stood.  The  church  was  built  in  1739,  and  was 
opened  for  religious  services  Nov.  29th— Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  the  first  missionary.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Boston  presented  the  church  with  a  conch- 
shell  just  brought  in  from  the  East  Indies,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  congregation  was  gathered 
for  worship.  This  shell,  less  than  a  foot  in  length, 
had  sufficient  “  strength  of  lungs  ”  to  be  heard 
from  the  center  of  the  town  to  its  circumference 
in  every  direction. 

When  the  Indians  left  Stockbridge  they  present¬ 
ed  the  “  old  conch  shell  ”  and  also  a  beautiful  belt 
of  wampum  to  Captain  Jones,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  of  whom  they  always  spoke  as  a  good  man, 
always  kind  to  the  Indian.  The  belt  was  stolen 
from  him  by  the  Shay’s  men,  [who  took  part  in  the 
Shay’s  Insurrection,]  but  the  shell  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  descendants  and  did  duty  as  a  dinner- 
horn  for  years,  but  it  was  rescued  some  time  ago 
from  its  perilous  position,  and  safely  locked  up 
among  the  sacred  relics  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Francis  Ayscough,  of  London,  Clerk  of  the 
Closet,  and  first  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
also  presented  the  congregation  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  elegantly  gilt  and 
adorned  with  pictures.  Upon  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
Bible  was  written :  “  Presented  by  Dr.  Ayscough  to 
Rev.  John  Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge 
Indians  in  that  vast  wilderness,  called  New  Eng¬ 
land.”  The  Indian  burying-ground  lies  at  the  loft 
of  the  tower,  and  there  rest  the  remains  of  so 
many  of  those  early  worshippers  who  composed 
that  mission  church.  The  chimes  are  played  eve¬ 
ry  evening  at  sunset.  Over  the  mountains  and 
through  the  valleys  comes  the  sweet  music  of  the 
bells,  and  the  old  tunes  of  our  childhood  fall  upon 
our  oars,  filling  our  hearts  with  a  train  of  memo¬ 
ries  which  we  love  to  live  over  again. 

The  little  bare-footed  boy,  driving  his  father’s 
cows  home  from  pasture,  stops  at  the  side  of  the 
road  and  listens  to  the  soft  cadences  that  come  to 
him  from  the  distance,  and  whistles  the  familiar 
tune  he  hoars,  keejiing  time  with  the  bells  as  he 
trudges  on  his  way.  The  sturdy  farmer  who  has 
had  a  long  day  ot  toil,  following  the  plow,  or  sow- 
ng  the  seed  for  the  harvest,  sits  down  to  rest  un¬ 
der  the  large  shade  trees  that  grow  in  front  of  his 
dwelling,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
listens  intensely  to  “  Old  Coronation  ”  as  it  echoes 
its  loud  pealings  among  the  hills.  How  the  old 
days  come  back  to  him  1  Vividly  does  he  remem¬ 
ber  every  face  that  once  beamed  In  the  choir  of  the 
old  “  meeting-house.”  What  a  pretty  black-eyed 
girl  sang  alto,  and  what  a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl 
sang  air!  The  black-eyed  girl  is  a  woman  now, 
who  is  bustling  about  in  that  farm-house  kitchen — 
his  wife.  She  stops,  too,  with  the  milk-pan  she  is 
washing  in  her  hands,  and  looks  out  of  the  west 
window;  soon  her  voice  resounds  through  the 
house  as  it  did  in  the  years  gone  by, 

“  Crown  him  Lord  of  all.’’ 

I  sit  in  the  old  homestead  window,  and  soon 
“  Hark  I  the  vesper  hymn  Is  stealing,’’ 
comes  to  my  listening  ear.  The  mother  used  to 
sing  that  tune,  and  sweet  visions  come  to  me  with 
the  tones  of  those  bells.  Visions  of  little  white- 
rolied  children  lying  down  on  soft  pillows  with  the 
mother’s  loving  kiss  warm  on  the  chubby  cheeks- 
How  wo  gradually  wandered  off  into  dreamland 
with  that  sweet  voice  still  singing  in  the  distance, 
“ Jubilate  1  ”  “Jubilate I ”  “ Jubilate  1  ”  “Amen  1  ” 

The  thoughtful  donor  could  not  have  given  any 
thing  that  would  have  afforded  so  much  pleasure 
to  such  a  vast  number  of  people  as  that  chime  of 
bolls.  The  music  is  soul-inspiring,  and  every  evo 
ning  its  sweet  influences  are  shed  upon  the  many 
listeners  dwelling  for  miles  about. 


Franco  can  boa.st  of  20,01)0  communal 
school  libraries,  numbering  2,000,000  vol¬ 
umes,  and  circulating  last  year  1,350,(K)0  vol¬ 
umes.  There  is  hope  for  the  Republic. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Bedford.— Rev.  Ira  C.  Tyson  has  resigned 
ills  charge  at  this  place,  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  of  August.  The  Presbytery  lias  granted 
a  di.ssolution. 

NEW  YORK. 

Greenpoint. — The  postofficc  address  of  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Harsen,  late  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  is 
now  133  Noble  street,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y, 

Ossian. — The  dedication  of  the  new  church 
last  Thursday  was  an  event  of  unusual  local 
interest,  and  called  out  a  large  and  gratified 
congregation.  The  little  edifice,  30x50  feet, 
would  be  pronounced  by  almost  every  one  a 
perfect  jewel,  equally  beautiful  without  and 
within.  It  has  no  gallery;  the  pulpit  is  re¬ 
cessed,  with  the  choir  at  the  left;  the  walls 
handsomely  finished  in  soft,  harmonious 
tints,  with  which  the  colors  of  the  carpets 
blend.  The  entire  cost  was  about  $2000,  all 
but  $450  of  which  had  been  paid.  The  most 
of  this  was  raised  at  the  dedication  services. 

Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  D.D.,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  and  the  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Box,  whose  labors  during  the 
past  year  have  been  signally  blessed  to  the 
society.  A  very  pleasant  and  encouraging 
letter  was  read  from  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup  of 
Oneida,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Dansville,  and  mani¬ 
fested  a  special  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Mount  Morris. — This  congregation  have  re¬ 
cently  built,  in  connection  with  their  chapel, 
a  handsome  church  parlor  designed  for  so¬ 
cial  gatherings.  It  was  first  opened  Friday 
evening,  June  20,  with  brief  religious  servi¬ 
ces  conducted  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Levi  Par¬ 
sons,  followed  by  appropriate  remarks  from 
Dr.  Ames,  N.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Long 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Quern,  recently 
from  Ireland.  Mrs.  Judge  Hastings  also  con¬ 
tributed  an  interesting  paper,  which  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Gorman.  The  pleasant  affair  came 
to  a  conclusion  with  sociability,  music,  and 
the  table  delicacies  of  the  season. 

Groveland. — Rev.  Dr.  Hardie  of  Dansville,  a 
clergyman  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
has  been  engaged  by  this  congregation  to 
supply  them  for  a  year.  It  would  seem  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  must  be  scarce  in  that 
neighborhood  when  three  churches  in  the 
same  Presbytery,  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other,  are,  or  recently  have  been,  supplied  by 
Episcopal,  Free  Will  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
clergymen.  Or  is  the  denominational  supply 
of  ail  inferior  quality  ’?  Or  is  this  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  liberal  spirit  of  the 
times  Or  what  is  it  ? 

Geneseo. — A  very  pleasi^t  feeling  exists  be¬ 
tween  our  two  cliurches  in  this  village,  so 
beautiful  for  situation  and  noted  for  intelli¬ 
gence  and  refinement.  Rev.  C.  S.  Durfee 
having  entered  upon  his  vacation,  the  Central 
church  will  worship  with  the  First  until  his 
return  from  the  East.  When  Rev.  J.  E.  Kit- 
tredge,  who  has  recently  attended  the  reun¬ 
ion  of  his  class  at  Yale,  the  twentieth  year 
since  graduating,  takes  his  vacation,  the 
First  church  will  meet  with  the  Central. 

Clyde. — Through  the  Indefatigable  efforts 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  the  sum  necessary  to 
wipe  out  the  $5000  Indebtedness  of  this  socie¬ 
ty  has  been  reduced  to  $500,  and  his  work 
will  not  cease  until  the  last  dollar  has  been 
pledged,  which  ought  to  require  but  little 
further  time  or  labor. 

Lake  George. — On  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Robert 
Barbour,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  is  to  be  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  this  church. 

North  Granville. — June  17th  Rev.  Lewis  Kel¬ 
logg  was  released  from  the  charge  of  this 
church. 

Schaghticoke. — June  17th  Rev.  Henry  Neill, 

Jr.,  was  dismissed  from  the  Schaghticoke 
church. 

Watertown. — Rev.  J.  Jermaiii  Porter,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  de¬ 
livered  a  very  able  address  before  the  col¬ 
leges  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  Medicine,  and  of 
Fine  Arts,  on  tlie  closing  Commencement  Day 
of  Syracuse  University,  last  week. 

Canastota. — Rev.  J.  W.  Whitfield  having 
taken  charge  of  the  Church  in  Canastota, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  requests  his  corres¬ 
pondents  to  address  him  at  that  place. 

Binghamton. — A  convenient  card  has  been 
issued  by  the  North  church  of  this  city.  Rev. 
John  MeVey  pastor,  indicating  the  services 
of  tlie  Sabbatli  and  the  week,  giving  a  series 
of  topics  for  tlie  prayer-meetings  for  the  last 
six  months  of  tliis  year,  and  noting  when  bap¬ 
tism  is  administered  to  the  children,  and 
when  the  benevolent  collections  are  taken  up.  . 
The  names  of  the  pastor,  elders,  trustees, 
chorister,  Sunday-school  superintendent,  and 
deacons,  are  also  given. 

Elbridge. — Tlie  third  anniversary  of  the  Bev. 
George  R.  Smith’s  settlement  over  tills 
cliurch  occurred  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  May, 
and  when  lie  returned  from  the  meeting  of 
tlie  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  he  was  gratified  tio 
find  that  the  event  had  been  honored  by  the 
painting  and  repairing  of  the  church  building 
during  his  absence.  And  he  was  more  grati¬ 
fied  still  to  learn  that  the  funds  necessary  for 
tlie  work  had  been  cheerfully  and  promptly 
provided.  The  pastor  enters  upon  his  fourth 
year  with  this  people  much  encouraged, 
trusting  that  greater  spiritual  blessings  may  j 
be  given  to  this  church  in  the  near  future.  ^ 

Goavemeor. — .\t  a  special  meeting  of  the  ' 
Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  23d  Inst., 
the  jiastoral  relation  between  Rev.  N.  J. 
Conklin  and  the  Church  of  Gouvernour, 
which  lias  existed  thirteen  years,  was  dissolv¬ 
ed.  His  resignation  of  the  office  of  Stated 
Clerk  was  accepted,  and  Dr.  James  Gardner 
of  Canton  was  elected  to  that  office  pro  tern. 

Tlie  Presbytery  expressed  heartily  and  unan¬ 
imously  its  “  regret  at  being  requested  to 
dissolve  this  pastoral  relation  ”  : 

“  Rooognizing  tlie  fact  that  the  congregation  do 
not  unite  in  this  request,  but  simply  appoint  com¬ 
missioners  who  leave  the  question  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Presbytery ;  recognizing  also  the  pleasant 
fact  that  tlie  niomliers  of  the  session  and  tbe  board 
of  trustees  unanimously  express  their  confidence 
and  love  toward  their  pastor,  and  consent  to  the 
dissolution  only  because  it  is  bis  wish  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  mature  deliberation.  Presbytery,  there¬ 
fore,  grants  his  request  as  being  made  on  his  own 
deliberate  and  prayerful  judgment.” 

The  Presbytery  add : 

“  We  do  record  our  grateful  thanks  to  God  for 
the  work  our  brother  has  been  enabled  to  do ;  for  , 
the  success  given  him  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  i 
in  establishing  God’s  peoplo  in  the  faith  of  th*  j 
Gospel  and  building  up  the  Church  on  the  ontl 
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foundation  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  in  develoi)ing  a  ! 
large  missionary  spirit  in  the  congregation,  as 
evinced  in  their  uniform  contributions  to  all  the 
Boards  of  the  Chiirch.  We  admire  his  stability  of  I 
character  and  loyalty  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. ! 
We  cordially  congratulate  him  that  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind  him  a  loving  and  united  people,  and  carries 
with  him  the  consciousness  of  having  served  them 
with  integrity  and  fidelity.  We  recommend  him 
and  his  peopie  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church.” 

Waverly. — At  a  spiscial  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Binghamton  lii  Waverly,  June  19, 
Mr.  Palmer  S.  Hulbert  of  the  last  class  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  was  received  as  a  licentiate  | 
from  the  Presbyterj’  of  Utica,  and  ordain-  j 
ed  and  installed  pastor  of  the  W'averly  church.  I 
The  usual  examination  was  had  and  unani¬ 
mously  sustained  by  the  Presbjteiy.  The 
moderator,  Kev.  N.  H.  Sawtelle,  presided, 
proposed  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
offered  the  ordaining  and  installing  prayer. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  L.  A. 
Ostrander  of  Owego ;  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  was  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  that  to  the  people  by  the  Rev. 
John  MeVey  of  Binghamton.  Other  parts  of 
the  service  were  taken  by  the  Rev.  H.  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  Rev.  A.  D.  Stowell  of  Nichols. 

Mr.  Hulbert  begins  his  ministry  in  Waverly 
with  promising  prospects,  and  having  the 
united  and  hearty  support  of  his  people. 

w.  H.  s. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Cedarville. — The  Second  church  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  its  gratitude  to  Mr.  E.  O. 
Thompson  of  Philadelphia,  lor  relieving  it  of 
a  debt,  by  paying  into  its  treasury  $85G. 

Atlantic  City. — Many  thanks  are  likewise 
due  to  Mrs.  Henry  Disston  of  the  same  city, 
for  a  gift  of  $500,  made  during  the  past  year, 
for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  this  Summer 
resort,  to  be  used  in  the  W’^inter  bj’  the  Church 
and  Sabbath-school. 

Riverton. — The  dedication  of  this  church 
was  announced  for  yesterday  (Wednesday, 
July  2)  with  Dr.  Willitts  of  Philadelphia  to 
preach  the  sermon. 

Tom’s  River. — The  Rev.  John  Hancock,  the 
esteemed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  this  place,  is  in  need  of  rest,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  he  expects  to  sail  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  National  line  on  Saturday  next, 
expecting  to  be  absent  about  three  months. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg. — We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  W. 
T.  Beatty  will  probably  be  obliged  to  take  a 
long  vacation  in  order  to  recover  from  a  very 
severe  attack  of  lumbago.  He  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  all  the  commissioners  of  the 
last  Assemblj’  for  his  efficiency  as  one  ot  the 
temporary  clerks.  We  would  not  be  invidi¬ 
ous,  however,  and  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks  being  good 
looking  themselves,  are  wont  to  call  only 
good  looking  and  efficient  helpers  to  their 
side  on  these  great  occasions.  Such  were  the 
temporary  men  of  the  last  Assembly. 

Newcastle. — Dr.  D.  X.  Junkin  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  Presbytery,  at  his  own  request, 
from  the  pastorate  of  this  church. 

Curwiusville. — Arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  at  its  last  meet^ 
Ing  to  instal  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Fullerton  over 
this  church,  on  Saturday  last,  June  28th. 

Philadelphia. — At  the  last  communion  of  the 
Fourth  church.  Rev.  George  Benaugh  receiv¬ 
ed  fifteen  persons,  eight  of  whom  came  from 
the  Sunday-school. 

Uniontown. — We  observe  that  the  pastoral 
relation  between  this  church  and  Rev.  S.  S. 
Gilson  is  dissolved.  We  have  no  positive  in¬ 
formation,  but  presume  that  this  has  been 
done  in  order  that  he  may  accept  a  call  to  a 
western  field  which  has  been  urged  upon  him 
for  some  time  past. 

Hokendauqua. — The  tenth  annual  sermon  of 
Rev.  James  A.  Little,  delivered  on  the  30th 
of  March  last,  together  with  a  complete 
church  directory  and  roll  of  members,  has 
been  published  in  a  handsome  pamphlet. 
The  roll  includes  302  names.  The  sermon  is 
one  of  much  interest. 

Reading. — On  Sabbath,  June  22d,  Rev.  Wal¬ 
lace  Radcliffe  of  the  First  church  of  this  city, 
preached  his  seventh  anniversary  sermon. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  has  given  valued  services  to 
this  important  field,  as  the  following  state¬ 
ments  show :  During  the  past  seven  years 
there  were  received  by  profession  182;  by 
certificate  113 ;  total  295 ;  dismissions  67 ; 
lost  by  death  42 ;  total  loss  109 ;  which  wouid 
give  an  ostensible  membei’ship  of  611,  while 
the  actual  communion  is  401.  At  present 
there  are  500  children  in  the  Sabbath-school. 
The  benevolent  operations  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  during  the  past  seven  years  make  the 
following  exhibit:  Home  Missions,  $5,250; 
Foreign  Missions,  $3,018 ;  Education,  $477 ; 
Publications,  Missionary,  $943 ;  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  in  the  West,  $241;  Freedmen,  $834;  Min¬ 
isterial  Relief,  $1,200;  General  Assembly 
fund,  $239 ;  congregational  expenses,  $39,086 ; 
total,  $51,288,  an  average  of  nearly  $7,500  a 
year.  The  beautiful  fioral  display  was  due  to 
the  taste  and  efforts  of  the  ladies. 

Pittaborgh. — The  Third  church  has  paid  off 
a  debt  of  $18,000,  and  received  fifty  new  mem¬ 
bers,  since  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  began  his 
labors. 

Croat  Crook. — The  one  hundredth  anniversa¬ 
ry  exercises  of  the  churches  of  Cross  Creek 
and  Upper  Buffalo  were  held  on  the  19th  of 
June,  at  the  latter  place.  The  first  sermon 
preached  in  Cross  Creek  was  in  September, 
1778,  under  an  oak  tree  just  outside  the  gate 
of  the  old  fort.  After  that  sermon,  twenty- 
one  children  were  baptized. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. — Since  the  coming  of  Rev.  A. 
N.  Keigwiu  to  the  West  Presbyterian  church, 
a  little  more  than  six  months  ago,  seventy- 
three  persons  have  united  with  the  church, 
the  larger  part  of  the  additions  being  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — We  observe  that  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege  has  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  uimn 
the  Rev.  J.  8.  Jones  of  Baltimore.  He  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  talented  and  origi¬ 
nal  men  in  our  denomination.  Although  re¬ 
luctant  in  all  matters  of  this  kind,  we  hope 
Dr.  Jones  will  take  the  medicine. 

Rev.  John  P.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Western 
New  York,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Seminarj- 
of  last  year,  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  his  work  at  Faith  Chapel  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church.  The  Sabbath 
school  has  increased  to  more  than  a  thousand 
scholars,  sixty-seven  persons  have  been  avided 
to  the  First  church,  sewing-schools  have  been 
formed,  the  prayer-meetings  largely  increas¬ 


ed,  and  the  whole  enterprise  greatly  encour¬ 
aged.  Messrs.  Graham  and  Perkins  have 
been  very  efficient  helpei-s,  and  we  hope  a 
church  will  soon  be  established. 

Ellicott  City. — We  do  not  know  of  a  church 
in  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  that  has  contribu¬ 
ted  so  much  money  for  benevolent  purposes, 
in  proportion  to  its  means  and  members, 
(only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,)  as 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Eliicott  City,  of 
which  Rev.  W.  A.  Hooper  is  the  beloved  pas¬ 
tor.  For  the  last  Assembly  year,  the  church 
contrll>uted  S418  to  Foreign  Missions,  and 
S147  to  Home  Missions.  The  whole  amount 
for  benevolence  was  more  tlian  $700. 

New  Windsor. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  Presbyterj-,  Rev.  .A.  M.  Jolly,  D.D., 
was  released  from  the  Twelfth  church  of  Bal¬ 
timore  city,  in  order  to  accept  a  call  to  New 
Windsor.  Dr.  Jellj’  is  president  of  New 
Windsor  College. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — Rev.  David  AVills,  D.D.,  re¬ 
cently  pastor  of  the  West  Presbyterian  church, 
has  been  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  goes  to  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
Oregon. 

At  the  last  communion  of  the  Fifteenth- 
street  church  (colored)  idnety  persons  w’ere 
received  into  the  chureh.  The  new  pastor’s 
name  we  do  not  recall,  but  he  is  evidently  a 
worker. 

OHIO. 

Mount  Pleasant. — Dr.  Benjamin  Mitchell  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  settle¬ 
ment  over  the  church  liere,  on  June  4.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  gnnit  interest. 

Paddy’s  Run.  —  Rev.  W.  J.  Jones,  late  of 
Chester  Cross  Roads,  has  removed  to  Paddy’s 
Run,  O. 

MISSOURI. 

Dixon. — A  Presbyterian  church  of  thirteen 
members  was  organized  at  this  place  June 
16th,  by  Revs.  C.  E.  Schaible  and  J.  W.  Allen. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Schai¬ 
ble. 

Barnard  is  a  rising  town,  and  it  has  a  rising 
Presbyterian  church  (dedicated  April  20th), 
of  which  the  Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Luther  is  the 
recently  ordained  pastor.  The  building  is  a 
neat  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,475,  and 
affords  pastor  and  people  a  good  opj>ort  luiily 
for  Christian  work. 

Malta  Bend. — The  Rev.  D.  L.  Lander,  A.M. —  i 
the  latter  by  recent  grace  of  Centre  College —  | 
formerly  of  Barnard,  is  now  doing  good  work 
at  Malta  Bend. 

KANSAS. 

Sterling. — The  Rev.  W.  D.  Williams,  late  of 
Wichita,  has  removed  to  Sterling,  Kansas. 

NEBRASKA. 

Osceola. — A  church  of  22  members  was  or¬ 
ganized  here  on  the  22d  of  June,  by  Rev. 
George  L.  Little,  Synodical  Missionary.  Three 
elders  were  ordained  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  right  away.  Osceola  is  a  thriv¬ 
ing  town  of  500  inhabitants,  the  county  seat 
of  Polk  county,  south  of  the  Platte  river,  and 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Omaha  and  Re¬ 
publican  Valley  Railroad.  This  church  starts 
off  with  a  good,  energetic  element,  with  the 
confidence  and  good-will  of  the  communitj', 
and  has  ample  room  to  grow,  as  there  are 
only  two  other  churches  organized  and  at 
work  in  the  community. 

Beulah. — A  church  of  11  membera,  to  be 
known  as  “  The  Beulah  Presbyterian  Church,” 
was  organized  by  Rev.  George  L.  Little,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Hickok,  in  Richardson 
county,  on  Sunday,  June  15tli.  This  church 
is  located  in  a  ricli  farming  community, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Humboldt,  and  will  be 
ministered  to  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Hickok  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Humboldt.  Our  cliurch  in  Rich¬ 
ardson  county — as  througliout  the  State — is 
making  substantial  progress.  l. 

CAWADA. 

Quebec. — Chalmers  Presbyterian  church  oi 
Quebec,  Canada,  has  given  an  urgent  and 
unanimous  call  to  Di.  G.  D.  Mathews  of  tliis 
city. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  Vermont  Resolution. — As  matter  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference  we  give  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  of  Vermont,  held  in  Burling¬ 
ton  two  weeks  ago : 

Eosolved,  That  the  General  Convention  of  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  of  Vermont,  while  recognizing 
the  entire  absence  of  authority  in  the  Convention 
over  the  churches,  understands  that  to  be  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church  indicates  and  requires 
the  acceptance  of  the  Word  of  God — which  is  our 
only  rule  of  faith— as  teaching  the  doctrine  com¬ 
monly  called  evangelical,  held  in  our  churches 
from  the  early  times,  and  sufficiently  set  forth  by 
former  General  Councils,  notably  by  the  Councils 
of  Boston  and  Oberlin ;  and  that  the  repudiation 
of  any  substantial  part  of  these  doctrines  (held  in 
common  by  all  evangelical  churches),  is  consider¬ 
ed  by  us  as  inconsistent  with  continued  claim  to 
denominational  fellowship  with  our  ministers  and 
churches. 

This  was  passed  84  to  11  after  a  protracted 
debate  continued  through  several  sessions. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Fort  Jervis. — Tlie  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  S.  W.  Mills,  is  worthi¬ 
ly  set  forth  piotorially,  and  in  the  subsequent 
pages  of  a  pamphlet  which  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived,  entitled  "Historical  Discourse  road 
at  the  opening  of  the  Memorial  Chapel,  Oct. 
22,  1878,  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Mills,  D.D.,  with  the 
address  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Chapel.” 
The  fine  chapel  was  erected  by  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Farnum,  and  the  day  of  its 
dedication,  Oct.  22,  was  an  event  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  place. 

METHODIST. 

The  Baltimore  District  Conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  closed  its  session 
June  19th.  Among  the  questions  discussed 
was  this,  “Does  the  use  of  tobacco  impair 
the  infiuence  of  ministers  with  their  congre¬ 
gations By  a  vote  of  five  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  to  fifteen  in  the  negative,  these  colored 
brethren  finally  decided  this  question  in  the 
negative.  Another  important  inquiry  de¬ 
bated  was  “  Has  the  time  come  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  bishop  of  African  descent  '<  ”  They 
seemed  to  be  unanimous  on  this  point.  If 
there  are  300,000  colored  members  in  this 
branch  of  the  Church — about  one-fiftli  of  the 
total  membership — it  may  be  well  to  look 
around  for  bishop  timber  among  them. 

BAPTIST. 

Dr.  Galnaha  Anderson,  late  of  this  city,  is 
supplying  the  Mlchigan-avenue  Baptist  church 
of  Chicago,  and  tlie  prospect  is  that  the  Socie¬ 
ty  will,  by  great  effort  and  self-denial,  save 
their  fine  property  from  the  auctioneer’s  ham¬ 
mer.  The  debt  is  $1,575  for  each  family  of 
the  congregation,  and  in  this  view  the  biggest 
church-debt  ever  heard  of. 

Dr.  William  Cathcart  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Phila<lclphia  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  which  convened  in  Philadelphia  on 


the  12th  of  June.  There  is  great  need  of  a 
fire-proof  building.  Among  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  gifts  received  during  the  past  year 
were  the  manuscript  lectures  and  sermons  of 
Dr.  William  Stoughton,  a  quaint  old  volume 
of  Morgan  Edwards,  and  a  piece  of  the  Roger 
Williams  rook. 

Crozer  Seminary. — At  the  eleventh  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Dr. 
Thomas  Armitage  of  this  city  spoke  for  an 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  an  able  effort. 


TRAINED  MISSIONARIES. 

The  efforts  of  Christian  women  in  the  direction 
ot  special  missionary  labor  are  called  for  .and  re¬ 
cognized  as  never  before.  There  are  many  new 
openings  occurring,  and  on  every  side  the  call 
comes  for  earnest  well  qualified  laborers,  especial¬ 
ly  for  city  mission  work,  and  to  work  in  destitute 
districts  in  our  own  county,  and  also  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  Bethany  Institute,  located  at  69  Second 
avenue.  New  York  city,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ruliffson,  is  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  ])ractical  school  for  missionaries.  The 
Institute  is  more  and  more  applied  to  by  churches 
and  societies  for  its  tested  and  trained  W'orkers, 
who  have  had  an  actual  experience  in  missionary 
labor  in  a  great  city.  A  ye^ir  of  such  experience 
with  instruction  is  calculated  to  fit  them  for  efficient 
service  in  any  field  to  which  they  may  bo  ealled. 
Young  women,  of  any  evangelical  denomination, 
who  desire  to  enter  Christian  work  this  Fall 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Institute,  should  apply 
at  once  to  the  superintendent  for  circulars,  giving 
all  necessary  information. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  THE  TEACHERS  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY  TO  MISS  HAINES. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  unlooked  for  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  public  prints  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Henrietta  B.  Haines,  the  ”  ladies  engaged 
in  the  instruction  and  care  ot  young  girls  in  New 
York  city,”  were  called  to  express  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  labors,  and  their  pereonal  regard  for 
the  woman  and  teacher. 

There  was  full  response,  and  the  subjoined  reso¬ 
lutions  give  formal  expression  to  a  most  heartfelt 
tribute  ot  reverent  regard  and  affection— a  tribute 
to  which  nearly  every  one  of  the  ladies  present 
made  some  personal  contribution.  There  was 
testimony  ot  helpfulness  in  need,  of  greeting  to 
strangers,  of  suggestion,  and  of  guidance. 

Underlying  all  was  a  sentiment  ot  prolound  re¬ 
spect  and  sympathy ;  sympathy  tor  the  life  burden 
so  nobly  borne,  for  the  W’eariness  of  the  flesh 
through  shattered  health,  and  the  faintness  of  the 
heart  so  often  m.ostered. 

Predominant,  however,  was  the  solemn  thought 
that  a  powerful  and  beautiful  life  had  passed 
away,  leaving  its  blessing  in  fresh  inspiration  to 
labor  and  in  impulses  of  larger  sympathy  and 
closer  union. 

From  the  proceedings  ot  a  meeting  of  tlie  “  ladies 
ot  New  York  engaged  in  the  care  and  instruction 
ot  young  girls,”  held  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Com¬ 
stock,  32  West  40th  street.  May  9, 1879,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  services  of  Miss  Haines,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  1.  That  in  the  death  ot  Miss  Henrietta 
B.  Haines,  education  suffers  a  loss  that  cannot  be 
estimated,  not  only  in  her  unsparing  personal 
labor  and  devotion  to  the  young,  but  also  in  her 
generous  and  helpful  cooperation  with  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  calling. 

2.  That  she  w'as  eminent  tor  her  devoted  person¬ 
al  consecration  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  un¬ 
derlying  the  whole  ot  her  life-work,  inspired  in 
generations  of  pupils,  an  earnest  desire  to  make 
life  more  noble  and  earnest  than  a  mere  existence. 
To  her  is  gr.atefully  accorded  the  honor  of  having 
lieon  a  pioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  higher  education  of  women. 

3.  That  one  cause  ot  her  success  was  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  she  was  distinguished  as  a  natural  lead¬ 
er;  and  that  being  endowed  with  remarkable  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism,  added  to  her  entire  consecration, 
came  the  fruits  it  bore ;  namely,  the  reverent  affec¬ 
tion  of  countless  numbers  of  her  pupils  and  the 
cordial  friendship  and  esteem  of  her  co-labors. 

4.  That  in  the  exi>ressioii  “  Every  good  school 
helps  every  other  school  ”  (a  word  of  greeting  con¬ 
stantly  given  by  her  to  those  about  to  establish 
sch-iols  111  her  own  city  and  in  her  own  neighbor¬ 
hood),  she  revealed  the  largeness  of  her  views  and 
the  unselfishness  of  her  heart;  which  was  also 
demonstrated  in  the  fa<‘t  that  countless  numbers 
of  pupils  have  received  not  only  the  benefit  ot  a 
gratuitous  education  under  her  own  roof,  but  if 
another  school  was  deemed  more  suitable  for  the 
development  of  individuals,  she  generously  gave 
th6  means  to  secure  it. 

5.  That  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  the  relatives 
ot  Miss  Haines,  to  Mademoiselle  Camille  do  Janou, 
her  devoted  life-friend  and  helper,  and  to  the  ladies 
of  her  household  who  sorrow  tor  her,  and  also 
tliat  we  heartily  desire  for  her  former  associates 
the  strength  and  guidance  needful  to  carry  on  the 
work  entrusted  to  them. 

[Signed]  Eliza  Williams,  Mme.  Albert  C.  Mears, 
A.  Ballow,  M.  Louise  Comstock,  Esther  R. 
Leverett,  Mary  E.  Ferine,  Annie  R.  Ferine,  Harriet 
L.  Edwards,  C.  G.  Reed,  Mary  Rogers  -  Griffith, 
Mary  I.  Garretson,  Sara  L.  Chapman,  M.  C.  de 
Bruyn  Eops  and  F.  C.  Keith,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Roberts 
and  Miss  Walker,  Marie  Louise  Ir\'ing,  F.  and  M. 
Charbonnier,  Susan  B.  Spring,  Oleada  Silva  and 
Clara  Bradford,  Lucy  B.  landen. 


I^otices* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 

The  Commencement  Reporter  ol  the  University  of 
Wooster,  containing  President  Taylor’s  Baccalaureatt; 
Sermon  In  full,  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Niccolls,  with 
reports  of  all  other  Commencement  exercises,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  upon  the  receliit  of  six  cents  In 
l>ostage.  Address  “  University,  Wooster,  Ohio.” 

Any  Church  wishing  50  second  hand  copies  ot  the 
Church  Psalmist,  can  obtain  the  same  by  addressing 
Pastor  of  Presbyterian  church,  Perry,  Wyoming  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

The  Pr«‘sb.vtery  €>f  New  York  will  meet  In  the 
Lecture-room  ot  the  Scotch  chureh,  on  Monday,  July 
7th,  at  10  A.  M.  S.  D.  .ALEXANDER,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Preshyt«“r.v  of  .Jersey  City  well  hold  a  reg¬ 
ular  Intermediate  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  8th,  In 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  West  Milford,  at  llj  A.  M. 
Trains  leave  the  Long  Dock,  .Jersey  City,  foi  Hewitt 
at  8: 35  A.  M.  by  the  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake 
Railroad.  JOHN  P.  HALE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Pamphlets,  Poriodieals,  and  other  reading  mat¬ 
ter  for  Seamen,  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  New 
York  Port  Society,  cor.  Catherine  and  Madison  streets, 
or  will  be  sent  for  on  receiving  Information  from 
those  wishing  to  contribute. 


As  a  general  thing  Laities  who  make  any 
pretentions  to  refinement  desire  to  have  soft  white 
hands.  Vie  believe  that  there  is  nothing  will  tend 
more  to  produce  ibis  effect  than  the  constant  use  of 
MUBBAV  &  LANMAN’S  FLORIDA  WATEB  mixed  With 
the  water  In  the  basin.  It  removes  redness  and 
roughness.  The  ladles  of  Cuba  and  South  America 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  extraordinary  virtues 
of  this  floral  water  as  a  cosmetic,  and  have  long  since 
discarded  the  use  ot  all  others. 

To  One  and  All. — Are  .voii  siifl'ering  from  a 
Cough,  Cold,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  or  any  ot  the  vari¬ 
ous  pulmonary  troubles  that  so  often  end  In  Con¬ 
sumption  ?  If  so,  use  ‘‘  M'ilhor's  l‘ure  ('od-Lirer  Oil  and 
Lime,”  a  sate  and  sure  remedy  This  Is  no  quack 
preparation,  but  is  regularly  prescribed  by  the  med¬ 
ical  faculty.  Manufactured  only  by  A.  B.  Wilbob, 
Chemist,  Boston.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


IMPORTANT 


The  Scholar’s  Hand-Book. 

Being  the  first  to  Introduce  an  entirely  new  method  of  explaining  the  lessons,  since  so  generally  adopted 
by  others,  THE  SCHOLAR’S  HAND-BOOK  continues  to  add  whatever  Improvomeuts  experience  and  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  wants  of  teachers  and  scholars  suggest. 

PART  ’rwELVE,  On  tlio  Lessons  from  July  to  December  (bound  In  boards),  now  ready.  Contains :  A  Qroup- 
ing  and  Deserijitlon  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation;  Chronological- Tables  from  the  Captivity  to  the  End  of 
Bible  History ;  Maps  ot  Palestine  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Journeys;  Copious  and  Carefully  Select^  Bible  Refer¬ 
ences,  Sub-Toples,  and  Dally  Readings;  Descriptions  of  Persons  and  Places,  with  the  Pronunciation  ot 
Names;  Explanations  of  Difficult  Points;  Illustrations  and  Blackboard  Exercises;  Selections  of  Hymns  tor 
Each  Lt;ssou ;  Orders  of  Service,  with  Responsive  Bible  Readings ;  and  a  Full  Index,  ft  has,  in  addition, 
OUAItTEULY  KEVIEWS,  AN  ANNUAL  KEVIEW,  A  SEPTENNIAL  REVIEW, 
with  a  grou|)ing  of  the  Bible  Books  and  themes  studied  during  the  seven  years’  course  of  International 
Lessons  ending  with  the  current  year.  Thus  the  HAND-BOOK,  after  furnishing  Its  aid  In  the  class,  will  be 
of  permanent  value  for  reference  to  all  Sunday-School  workers. 

Furnished  to  classes  at  the  100  rate.  Only  80  cents  for  10  coiiles ;  *3  for  25  copies,  with  one  cent  per  copy 
additional  for  postage  when  sent  by  mail.  Specimen  copies,  lo  cents.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION,  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ; 

10  Bible  House,  New  York;  73  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

DR.  J.  H.  VINCENT  writes,  April  16,  1879,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  a 
friend  : 

“’file  Bk.«t  Billie  Is  the  Teacher's  Hilile,  piiblisheil  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  They  know  in  New 
York  I  he  copy  and  sty  le  which  1  Intve.  1  i’kki-'kk  it  to'evkuy  otheii.” 

KIU-IiI,\KI),  FillJs  SKV/KD  BIllIiKJJ,  $r,  TO  $]S. 

WIDFi  UIBIsKS  FROJJ  TO  $1^. 

In  making  these  books  we  use  the  best  Turkey  and  Levant  moroei'os,  and  DO  NOT  use  "  French  ”  or 
“Peisiau’’  moroiTo,  which  are  puliie  names  for  SIIEEP.SKIN. 

Setid  J'or  sataple  paffcs.  }y"e  invite  corvespondence. 

CATALOGUES  of  Books,  Tracts,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 

American  Tract  Society, 

150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Boston,  23  Franklin  St.;  Philadelphia,  1512  Chestnut  St.;  Rochester,  75  State  E‘ 
ChicacTo,  £0  Madison  St.;  San  Francisco,  757  Market  St. 


Get  the  Best  Hymn  and  Tune  Books. 

I.  I  II. 

F  or  tlie  Cliurch.  '  For  the  Chapel, 

or  Small  Church. 

By  DBS.  HITCHCOCK,  BY  Drs.  HITCHCOCK, 
EDDY,  AND  SCHAFF.  EDDY,  AND  SCHAFF. 

HYMNS  AND  SONGS  HYMNS  AND  SONGS 
OF  PRAISE.  For  Social  aud  Sabbath 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


1,400  Hymns.  450  Tunes. 
Circulars  furnished  on 
application. 


Worship 

660  Hymns.  300  Tunes. 
Circulars  furnished  on 
application. 


Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  900  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Oreat  Muction  ia 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.  bAGSTER’S  RIRLES. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Go., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  Y’^ork, 

211  ('liestiiiit  St.,  PIiilailelpliiM, 

G(»  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  roiiayment.  Circular  Credits  tor  Travellers,  la 
dollars  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  adjacent  oonn- 
tries,  aud  In  Pounds  Sterling  for  use  in  auy  port  ot  ths 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  ot  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identification,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  ot 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  ol  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  ot  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  In  the  country. 


Seeley— Faedee— At  South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  June 
12tli,  1879,  in  the  Frosbytorian  church,  by  Rev.  A. 
H.  Seeley  of  Amenia,  assisted  hy  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Mc- 
Campbell,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Seeley,  sou  of  the  officiat¬ 
ing  minister,  to  Jennie  L.,  daughter  ol  Mr.  James 
Fardee  of  South  Salem. 

Fox— Milleb— At  the  Fresbyterian  parsonage  in 
Montrose,  Fa.,  June  25th.  1879,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Mil¬ 
ler,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stew¬ 
art,  D.D.,  of  Towanda,  Fa.,  Mr.  John  E.  Fox  of 
Towanda,  Fa.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Miller  of 
Montrose,  Fa. 

Hemenwat— Shackelford- At  the  residenee  ot 
the  bride’s  lather,  on  Tuesday,  June  17th,  1879,  by 
Rev.  C.  W.  Fritchott,  Rev.  C.  C.  Hemenway  of  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Ida  E.  Shackelford  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  Mo. 

Van  Dcsen — Baldwin— At  the  residence  ot  the 
bride’s  mother  in  Howard,  N.  Y.,  Juno  18th,  1879, 
by  Rev.  E.  W.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Melvin  E.  Van  Dusen 
to  Miss  Delia,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Bald¬ 
win,  all  ol  Howard. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assiu'ance  Society 
of  the  United  States  makes  the  following 
announcement  to  the  public  : 

The  dissatisfaction  which  prevails 
throughout  the  communitv  with  regard 
to  onerous  conditions  coutaiued  in  Life 
assurance  contracts  and  the  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  based  thereon,  vof^einer  with  the 
public  indorsement  of  the  liberal  usages 
of  this  Society,  as  shown  by  its  largely 
increased  business,  has  led  the  manage¬ 
ment  seriously  to  consider  w’hether  the 
contract  could  not  be  simpUfied  and  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  erased  therefrom  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism 
and  misconception. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  of  the  liest  companies 
in  Great  Britain,  who  have  shown  a 
greater  liberality  than  has  been  custom¬ 
ary  in  this  country,  this  Society  feels 
justified  iu  adopting  a  form  of  contract 
in  which  the  following  important  con¬ 
cessions  are  made  to  policy-holders 
throughout  the  United  States : 

1.  Policies  will  be  made  incon¬ 
testable  after  three  years  IToui  their 
date. 

2.  Eacli  ordinary  policy  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  definite  surrender-value 
ill  paid-up  assuraiice,,  in  case  the 
policy  is  forfeited  after  three  years 
from  its  date. 

3.  Each  Tontine  pidicy  w  ill  eou- 
taiii  a  definite  surrender-value  iu 
cash,  in  case  of  vvitlidrawsil  at  the 
end  of  the  Tontine  period. 

4.  The  contract  will  he  concisely 
and  clearly  expressed,  eoiitainiiig 
only  such  proviMoiis  as  are  iiecea- 
sary  to  protect  the  policy-holders. 

5.  The  above  concessions  mi/  hereafter  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  alt  policies  already  issued  and 
in  force,  after  three  years  from  their  dates 
respectively. 


The  Large  Edition  of  Bagster’s  Bible, 
Bound  in  Best  Levant  Morocco,  Flexible 
Covers,  Kid  Lined  and  Silk  Sewed,  for 

$8.00. 

A  SiMllMl  BeDIT'TION  on  all  THEIR  OTHER 

Editions  of  the  ih«LE,  as  well  as  on  a 
General  Assortment  of  thkIS.  Miscella¬ 
neous  Publications 

SEND  FOE  LIST. 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMEKCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTKY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

FLORIDA  0iANGE  GR0YES-?riM 

Jacksonville;  one  9  acres,  100  miles  .south,  both  on 
St.  John’s  River. 

J.  C.  GREELEY,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


42  Bleeckei  Street,  Kew  York. 


A  LADY  wishes  a  position  as  cashier  or.  sales- 
woman,  in  business  or  publishing  house;  or  as 
teacher  in  all  branches  ot  English  (visiting  or  rest- 
dent,  cHy  or  country) ;  had  special  experience  in  the 
training  and  education  of  stammering  children.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mrs.  GRAVES,  66  Cranberry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 

)lii(l«iiioMc  (Ic  Janoii, 

Sui’fmor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines, 

R<-spectfully  lUiuims  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
she  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladles  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Gramercy  Park, 
on  Tliur.sday,  Sept.  25. 

'  Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1, 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  its  efficiency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  in  past  years. 


GOSPEL  Hymns. 

The  Three  iiuiuberH  t>f  (lOftiiel  H.viiiiim,  intro-  ^  ,,  ,  *  ,  , 

diiced  by  MessrH.  MOOI>V  &  8ANKEY'  at  Ke-  1  he  next  year  of  this  well  known  Classical  and  Eng* 
ligioiiK  Meetings,  art?  pre-eminently  popular,  lisli  School  will  begin  Tuesday,  A.ugust -6th,  1879. 
Milltoiis  arc*  already  in  use,  and  they  can  be  In  this  village  picturesque  scenery ,  taste  and  cul* 
profitably  used  by  millions  more.  tureof  the  people,  iiiid  an  excellent  moral  atmosphere 

,,  ,  „  *  ,  1  1  o  1  I  •  unite  to  afford  an  unsurpassed  location  for  a  school, 

Oospel  Hyiiiii|S  are  *^^**<;d  voI^n.,  desig-  while  a  large  corps  of  experienced  teachers — most  of 

natc*d  as  No,  1,  No,  No,  3,  1  rice  for  each  :  have  boon  connected  with  the  Academy  from 

ilasl;  Editta,  ill  Boiirds.  *:»  pjr  1110 ;  &h.  bj  Ml. 

Words  0lllV,Papfr  Covers,  100;  Ofts.  tlonforcolU-ge.rortcachlng.orforbusiuess.Thlrty- 

,  six  in  last  graduating  class.  Board  $3  to  $5.60  per 

Noldl  by  Hdioksellttrs  everywhere.  week.  For  furttier  information  apply  to 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers,  _  h.  t.  fuller,  a.m..  Principal^ 

73  reef.  |  7«  Ka^^^reet,  | INSTITUTE 

j  reopen  Sc;, t.  I7ih.  .\ncient  and  MoiU  rii  T.anguago8, 
/~\j  A  w  -v  ■  -V  “■'X  Painting.  Music,  uiid  tlie  Sciences,  with  Laboratory 

4  ^  A  I  \  ■  I  'ill  ApiiaralUb.  Rev.  0.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

1  I  /-%  ||  I  I  li  I  L  1  i  T  YON8  (N.  Y.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY.  Founded  186- 

\d  1  m  H  M  M  A  B  _ /  '  J_i  Charges  moderate ;  dully  lessons. 

_  Rev.  L.  H.  SHERWOOD,  M.A.,  Principal. 

Closing  Out  Spring  Stock  !  "pEEKSKILL  (N.Y.)  MILITARY  ACAIJEMI 

"  j  i  Send  tor  Illusirated  60-pago  circular— 1879. 

Extraordinary  inducements  i  ADDRESS,  for  exceptionally  low  terms  a 


and  Apiiaruius. 


Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


Lyons  (N.  y.)  musical  academy.  Founded  i8m. 

Charges  moderate;  dally  lessons. 

Rev.  L.  H.  SHERWOOD,  M.A.,  Principal. 


IN  LARGE  LINES  OF 


Feck— At  Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  June  23d,  1879, 
Elizabeth  R.  Feck,  daughter  of  Mrs.  B.  8.  La- 
forge. 

Huntington- On  Monday,  June  30, 1879,  Tbacy, 
youngest  son  of  Chester  and  Katharine  Hazard 
Huntington,  aged  14  months  aud  1  day. 

Lasher- In  this  city,  June  27th,  1879,  Geoboe 
Herbert,  eldest  son  of  William  M.  aud  Ellen  A. 
Lasher.  Was  interred  at  Mariaville,  June  30th, 
his  sixth  birthday.  “  I  say  unto  you,  that  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father, 
which  is  in  heaven.” 


E.tMEs— In  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  June  17, 1879, 
of  heart  disease,  Mr.  T.  D.  Eames,  aged  69  years. 
He  was  liorn  on  the  10th  of  May,  1809,  in  Spencer, 
Mass.,  and  removed  to  Jacksonville  in  1835,  where 
he  became  a  merchant,  continuing  in  this  liusiness 
until  his  health  failed,  in  1859.  For  forty  years  he 
was  a  subscrilier  to  The  Evangelist.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  1836 :  and  seldom  has  a  home  been  pleas¬ 
anter  than  theirs.  Both  united  with  the  Cniireh 
two  years  later  on  profession  of  faith.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  was  chosen  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
First  Fresbyterian  chureh  of  Jacksonville,  with 
much  unanimity,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
to  serve  until  his  death.  Mr.  Eames  had  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  missionaries,  was  trustee 
of  the  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  and  a  friend 
of  every  fjiiod  cause.  Throngs  of  neighbors  and 
friends  visited  tlie  house  of  mourning  while  his 
body  awaited  the  hour  of  burial.  The  church  was 
tastefully  decorated  liy  sympathetic  friends.  The 
opening  services  wore  conducted  by  Dr.  L.  M. 
Glover,  and  Revs.  Eli  Corwin  and  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 
and  then  Dr.  Glover  gave  a  very  touching  address 
from  that  verse  in  one  of  the*  Fsalms  where  we 
are  told  to  mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  this  dejMirtod  brother  were  then  laid  in 
Diamond  Grove  Cemetery,  to  await  the  call  of  the 
Master,  When  the  earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  up 
the  dead. 


SCRIBNER  &  CO. 

Beg  to  anHOtinre  that  they  are 
nouf  the  sole  oa'aers  and 
puhlitthers  of  the  famous 

SONGS  FOR  THE  SANCTUARY, 
FSALMS  AND  HYMNS  AND 
SPIRITUAL  SONGS, 
CHAPEL  SONGS, 

amt  all  Hymn  and  Tune 
Books  hy  the  Bev.  Dr.  Chas. 

S.  Bohinson,  also  of  the  re¬ 
cently  issued 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS  for  the 
Church  and  the  Choir,  and  Spir¬ 
itual  Songs  for  Social  Worship- 

Address  all  orders  to 

SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

743  Broadway,  New  Y’ork. 

90  Vols.  for  SuNday-School  Libraries. 

17,000  Fagres  for  $29.00. 

Cheap  S.  S.  Library  1.  Cheap  S.  8.  Library  Ito.  2. 

60  vols.,  all  well  printed  40  vole.,  all  well  printed 
aud  bound.  Selected  from  and  bound.  Selected  from 
our  own  catalogue.  8,000  our  own  catalogue,  9,000 
pages.  $15.  pages.  $14. 

The  Sets  Sold  Separatelj.  The  Sets  Sold  Separately. 
Send  for  a  Catalogue.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

ANSON  I>.  F.  R.VNDOLPH  &  CO., 

000  Broadwa.v,  Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

A  . GREAT  OFFER  !  !  ward^r*^  FLAnIJs 

K125  npwarda,  not  u-ed  n  year,  good  ax  Dcw( 
wnn-nnled.  NEW  FLANOS  ond  Olt(;A>.S  at 
I'XTIt.AOKDINAK Y  LOW  price*  fV/rca»h.Hend 
tor  ('HialoKiie*.  IIOItAUt  W.ATEKS,  Auent. 
4UUai)t  l,4ih  fSircetj  N.  Y.  I*.  O.  Box.  3330. 


AXMINSTEBS,  WILTONS,  VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS,  INGRAINS,  &c., 

OF  OUIi  OWX  MAKE 

IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  STYLES  AND 
PATTERNS. 

Now  is  the  Time 

FOR  llARGAllNSe 

J.  &  J.  DOBSON, 

MANUFACTURERS,  JOBBERS,  AND  RETAILERS. 


40  and  42  West  Wti  St.,  S.  Y., 

Near  Sixth  Avenue  Klevated  K.  K.  Station. 

VAlii  (ii4SBEEK,iilaiia)!;er. 

COOK’S*  TOUIlsl* 

Messrs.  THOMAS  COOK  &  SON,  originators  of  the 
world-renowned  Tourist  and  Excursion  System,  esiab- 
Ilsbed  in  1841,  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 

Special  Personally-Ccnducted  Parties  to  Europe, 

Embracing  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Hol- 
laiifl,  Belgium,  The  Ithiiie,  Germany,  .Swit¬ 
zerland,  Ital.v,  France,  etc.,  etc.. 

At  the  Lowest  Bate  of  Fares  ever  yet  Advertised, 

COOK’S  MIDSUMMEK  TOUK, 

In  three  sections,  to  leave  New  York  on  August  2  by 
luman  steamship  City  of  Berlin ;  34  days’  tour  *200; 
48  days’  tour  B30U  ;  «4  days’  tour  *400. 

All  the  above  tours  are  first  class,  allowing  the  pas¬ 
sengers  the  greatest  iiosslble  facilities-,  programmes 
forwarded  ou  application. 

COOI’S  T07BI3T  TICEST6  TO  ALL  FASTS  OF  ZUBOFS. 
Single  Journey  aud  Excursion  Tickets,  available 
any  day  and  by  any  tram,  at  reduced  rates,  by  all 
lines  of  steamers. 

Cook's  Eighth  Annual  Tour  Round  the  World. 

Will  leave  New  York  on  Sept.  8th,  and  San  Francisco 
on  Oct.  Ist. 

Seven  Montis’  Tour  *1750. 

Pamphlets  specially  prepared,  containing  Chart  of 
the  World,  by  mall,  16  cents. 

COOK’S  AMERICAN  TOURS 
To  all  places  of  Ploasuro  Resort  in  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  Programmes  now  ready. 

COOK’S  EXCURSIONIST  contains  fares  for  over 
1,000  Tours;  by  mall,  10  cents. 

For  full  particulars  please  address 

TSOSCAS  oooz  as  son, 

The  World’s  Ticket  Office, 

261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PEEKSKILL(N.Y.)  MILITARY  ACABEMY. 
Send  for  Illusirated  60-pago  circular— 1879. 

ADDRESS,  for  exceptionally  low  terms  at 
CLAVERACK  (N.  Y.)  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON  RIVER 
INSTITUTE,  Rov.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  Pres’t. 

RYE  SEMINARY, 

'  RYE,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Fo 
I  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

Education  for  Freedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHpjSTER  COUNTY,  FA, 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
graduates  are  already  filling  important  positions  In 
this  country  and  in  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
theguardiansof  public  instruction  in  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCosli  says :  “  Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public.” 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says ;  “  It  only  needs 
to  bo  known,  to  command  public  coulidenco,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  siipiiort.”  Hon.  Win.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  if  our  men  of  wealth 
could  I’t-allzo  the  fact  that  there  is  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.” 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  immediate 
gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  .1.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  or, 
i  Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

C1HESTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

/  MISS  Bonney  and  Miss  Dillaye,  Principals. 
The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  17th,  at  1616 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'TBERLINlOL[EGEr~ 

Tlieologlcal,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  rollglous  Influences.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
8ei>t.  3;  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Soc.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  Collego  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 
jireferrcd.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlin  Is  unsur- 
jiasscd  for  healthf  ulness  and  religious  and  intellectual 
advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 

Prrncoton  Collego  (N.J.)  Preparatory  School.  Terms  re¬ 
duced.  Special  to  clergymen’s  sons.  Send  for  circniar. 

■XT’ ALE  LAW  SCHOOL. — Regular  course,  2  years; 
J.  Graduate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  ‘23th.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 

Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  4th.  Entrance 
examination,  Monday,  June  ‘23d,  and  Weilncsday, 
Sept.  3<i.  For  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  8.  O.  BROWN,  D.D.,  President. 

liriESON  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  I.ADIES, 
TT  CliaiiihershiirB,  I’a.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  16, 
For  catalogues,  a-idress  either  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Pres,  pro  lem.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  or  Miss  A.  F.  Good- 
sell.  Lady  Principal,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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THE  LORD  REIGNS. 

By  William  S.  Flamer,  D.D. 

Results  are  in  God’s  hands.  The  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
A  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety.  Men 
have  their  wishes,  their  hopes,  and  their 
plans ;  but  the  issue  is  with  God.  Both 
good  and  bad  men  have  often  illustrated 
this  truth. 

Btdshazzar  was  at  the  head  of  a  great 
empire,  embracing  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-seven  provinces.  He  ought  to  have 
been  humble  and  thankful.  Instead  of 
right  views,  he  had  foolish  conceptions. 
He  said  “  I  will  ascend  into  heaven ;  I  will 
exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God. 

.  .  .  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of 
the  clouds  ;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.” 
These  were  his  boastings,  but  they  were 
vain.  God  said  “  Thou  shalt  be  brought 
down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.”  And 
so  he  was.  Soon  his  powerful  enemies 
were  upon  him,  and  he  died  unlamented, 
had  no  burial,  and  his  kingdom  was  utter¬ 
ly  destroyed.  He  that  defied  God  was  for 
a  derision. 

A  modern  warrior  became  intoxicated 
with  success  ;  was  proud,  self-sufficient, 
and  forgetful  of  God.  In  his  folly,  he 
said  “  I  propose,  and  I  will  perform.”  Ere 
nine  months  had  passed  away  he  was  a 
prisoner,  and  utterly  helpless. 

Joseph  was  a  good  man,  and  a  prophet. 
In  a  dream,  God  revealed  to  him  his  own 
preeminence.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  expectations  thus  created  awakened  in 
his  bosom  any  self-conceit  or  undue  esti¬ 
mate  of  himself.  Yet  had  he  lison  to  very 
great  power  by  a  sudden  and  pleasant  pro¬ 
cess,  it  might  have  been  more  than  he 
could  bear ;  so  in  God’s  providence  he 
rises  by  a  slow  and  painful  process.  His 
brethren  envy  him,  and  seli  him  to  slave- 
dealers.  For  his  fidelity  to  liis  master’s 
true  honor  and  interests,  he  is  put  in  the 
dungeons  and  loaded  with  irons.  Yet  ev¬ 
ery  step  is  onward.  After  many  years  of 
humiliation,  his  case  begins  to  change ; 
and  in  about  twenty-four  years  from  the 
time  his  brethren  sell  him,  he  reveals  him¬ 
self  to  them  as  their  injured,  but  forgiv¬ 
ing  and  loving,  brother.  He  was  in  great 
honor,  and  had  his  enemies  completely  in 
his  power.  There  is  but  one  way  of  right¬ 
ly  accounting  for  this  great  change,  this 
marvellous  history.  Joseph  knew  how 
the  matter  was  to  be  explained.  He  says 
to  his  repentant  brethren :  “  It  was  not 
y*u  thait  sent  me  hither,  but  God.”  O  yes, 
the  Lord  reigns  1 

In  1798  a  child  was  born  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 
His  father  was  a  mechanic.  At  school  he 
showed  good  talents,  and  his  father  at 
length  consented  that  he  might  attempt 
to  get  a  liberal  education.  His  heart  was 
set  on  the  law,  but  God  made  him  a  min¬ 
ister,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  a  field  of  study,  and 
before  he  died  (at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years),  a  million  volumes,  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  had  been  sold.  This  is  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Now  did  he  do  all  these  things  of  his 
own  power  and  wisdom  ?  Not  at  all.  Hear 
his  modest  and  truthful  statement  on  the 
subject :  “  I  have  carried  out  none  of  the 
purposes  of  my  early  years.  I  have  failed 
in  those  things  which  I  had  designed,  and 
which  I  hoped  to  accomplish.  I  have  done 
what  I  never  purposed  or  expected  to  do. 
I  have  known  what  it  was  to  weep  at  dis¬ 
couragements.  I  have  been  ied  along  con¬ 
trary  to  my  early  anticipations.  I  can  now 
see,  I  think,  that  whiie  I  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  entire  freedom  in  all  that  I  have 
done,  yet  that  my  whole  life  has  been  under 
the  absolute  control  of  a  Higher  Power,  and 
that  there  has  been  a  will  and  a  plan  in  re¬ 
gard  to  my  life  which  was  not  my  own. 
Even  my  most  voluntary  acts,  I  can  see, 
have  been  subservient  to  that  higher  plan, 
and  what  I  have  done  has  been  done  as  if 
I  had  no  agency  in  the  matter.” 

These  things  being  so,  we  should  never 
forget 

(1)  That  it  is  our  duty  to  remember  all 
the  way  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us. 
Whatever  of  comfort  or  success  has  at¬ 
tended  our  labors,  was  the  fruit  of  His 
kindness  and  wLdom  and  power.  Man  is 
as  feeble  as  he  is  foolish,  as  sinful  as  he  is 
helpless.  His  wisdom  is  folly.  He  is 
crushed  before  the  moth.  Only  by  the 
Lord  can  we  do  valiantly ;  only  by  Him 
can  we  have  good  success.  By  him  David 
leaped  over  a  wall ;  by  him  David  broke 
through  an  host ;  by  him  David  slew  Go- 
iiah. 

(2)  The  Lord  is  Governor.  He  manages 
all  things.  “  Man  proposes,  God  disposes.” 
God’s  providence  and  JHis  word  doth  de¬ 
clare  “  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself  ; 
it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps”;  “A  man’s  heart  deviseth  his  way, 
but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps  “  There 
are  many  devices  in  a  man’s  heart ;  never¬ 
theless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  that  shall 
stand.”  Such  is  the  uniform  tenor  of 
thought  in  God’s  word. 

(3)  If  our  success  depends  entirely  on 
God,  let  us  look  constantly  to  Him  and 
trust  Him,  eye  His  providence,  keep  His 
Commandments,  and  live  for  His  glory. 
Woe  to  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker ! 
The  Lord  is  never  successfully  opposed. 
Jonah  was  a  good  man  ;  yet  erring  fiom 
the  right  way,  behold  what  trouble  came 
upon  him.  Bow  to  God’s  will. 


«0F  THE  EARTH,  EARTHY.” 

A  Missionary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
writes :  Shall  I  give  you  a  specimen  of  our 
work  in  Nebraska  ?  Three  weeks  ago  last 
Sunday  I  organized  three  Sunday-schools  on 
Turkey  creek.  The  last  appointment  was  in 
the  evening.-and  I  was  late  in  reaching  it. 
After  a  long  search  along  the  bluffs,  I  found 
the  schoolhouse,  a  hole  In  the  hillside  with  a 
roof  of  poles  supporting  brush  and  covered 
with  prairie  sod.  A  good  congregation  was 
waiting,  and  I  was  told  that  a  large  part  of 
them  had  never  been  in  a  meeting  before. 


THE  NEW-TOltK  EVANGELIST  :  THURSHAY,  JULY  3,  1879. 


The  room  had  no  floor  but  earth,  and  as  the 
wails  and  roof  were  earth,  I  thought,  truly  we 
are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  only  lamp  had 
no  chimney,  and  the  smoky  room  was  em¬ 
blematical  of  their  moral  darkness.  It  was  a 
strange  gathering  in  a  strange  place — a  begin¬ 
ning  from  which  I  expect  much  good.  The 
settlement  is  eight  years  old,  composed  large¬ 
ly  of  Catholics  and  Infidels.  A  Catholic 
mother  said  “  I  wish  we  had  a  Catliolic  meet¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  we  have  not,  I  will  go  to  tlie  Sun¬ 
day-school  with  my  children.” 

As  a  part  of  my  work  in  Nebraska  during 
the  last  nine  months,  I  organized  thirty  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  largely  in  places  where  tlie  Gos¬ 
pel  was  unknown.  One  year  ago  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  God  enabled  me  to  put  in  thirty-two 
new  schools  in  Michigan,  and  I  now  return 
there.  One  Sabbath  lately,  I  walked  fourteen 
miles  and  organized  three  schools ;  last  Sab¬ 
bath  I  walked  fifteen  miles  and  organized  two 
scliools.  _ 


CHRISTIAN  PARENTS. 

By  Aogasta  Moore. 

“  Yes,”  said  my  friend,  “  to  be  a  Christian 
is  all  that  is  worth  living  for  in  this  world.” 

My  surprise  was  not  much  le.ss  than  was 
•oy  joy  at  this  unexpected  expression  from 
one  whom  I  had  supposed  was  far  from  such 
a  feeling.  She  had  led  a  life  of  busy  excite¬ 
ment  amid  gay  and  apparently  thouglitless 
friends.  Her  husband,  a  Universalist,  had 
been  influential  in  keeping  her  out  of  relig¬ 
ious  society.  He  was  a  keen-witted,  quick- 
sighted  man ;  and  he  had  seen,  alas,  too 
many  reasons  for  his  opinion  tliat  the  Church 
contains  some  goats  along  with  the  sheep, 
and  what  is  worse,  now  and  then  one  who  is 
a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  your  Christians,”  he 
would  say — and  say  before  his  children.  “  I 
don’t  pretend  to  be  one ;  but  would  I  rob  a 
widow,  as  Deacon  Gorshem  has  ?  Would  I 
cheat  an  orphan,  as  your  brother  Trask  has — 
just  because  the  law  gave  him  the  chance  ? 
Would  I  defraud  everybody  by  littles,  as  your 
brother  Newbold  does  ?  Go  ‘way.  I’d  be¬ 
lieve  in  religion  if  I  saw  it  practical,  but  your 
Churches  are  full  of  shams.” 

This  was  the  sort  of  talk  in  the  man’s 
family.  Who  can  wonder  that  his  children 
grew  up  to  distrust  church-members  ?  And 
it  did  seem  as  if  an  uncommon  number  of 
very  shabby  and  mean  “members”  were 
gathered  about  “The  Corners.”  They  tat¬ 
tled  ;  they  went  to  balls ;  they  were  not  gen¬ 
erous  nor  neat ;  they  used  tobacco  to  excess, 
though  in  drinking  they  were  all  very  tem¬ 
perate.  But  they  were  a  quarrelsome  set. 
They  quarreled  among  thems  elves,  and  they 
quarreled  with  their  ministers.  In  short, 
they  were  not  at  all  ideal  Christians ;  and  yet 
they  did  go  to  prayer-meetings.  Good  rc:  • 
son — they  had  no  other  meetinK  of  any  kind 
to  go  to.  There  wasn’t-e-p^per  taken  in  the 
place;  there  we^fQw  books  in  it;  there  nev¬ 
er  w.ere  a^v -lectures.  From  week’s  end  to 
week’^-'^d  the  only  meeting  they  couid  go 
tCTwas  the  prayer-meeting,  and  so  they  went 
“to  take  up  the  cross.”  For  they  all  took  it 
up.  Throe  women  to  one  man  “spoke  in 
meeting”  every  time.  And  to  hear  them 
you  would  certainly  have  thought  that  they 
all  enjoyed  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Ah !  there  are  darker  mysteries  than  the  one 
Bev.  Mr.  Warren  has  tried  to  make  plain  in 
his  new  book  on  “The  Presence.”  Some¬ 
times  I  think  it  is  not  best  to  try  to  search 
deeply  into  anything,  till  we  escape  from  the 
mists  of  time. 

But  my  friend  had  of  course  been  very 
much  affected  by  all  the  talk  which  she  heard 
— much  of  which  she  knew  to  be  too  true. 
And  in  former  times  when  I  had  conversed 
with  her  I  had  not  felt  that  she  was  really 
seeking  the  right  way.  Something  now  told 
me  that  she  was  so  doing.  I  soon  learned 
why.  The  memory  of  her  early  home,  and  of 
the  true  piety  of  her  father,  dead  then  many 
years,  had  been  brought  vividly  before  her, 
and  she  was  convinced  that  there  was  real 
love  of  God  in  the  world,  that  there  were 
those  who  served  Him  in  all  lowliness  and 
sincerity.  “All  these  hypocrites  in  the  Church 
don’t  prove  that  there  is  no  true  religion,  or 
that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  repent  of  our  sins, 
and  set  a  better  example,” she  said  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  had  great  love  and  respect  for  his 
wife,  and  the  result  was  that  he  turned  with 
her  to  the  Lord. 

This  little  incident  is  but  one  of  thousands 
that  attest  the  power  of  a  father’s  and  mo¬ 
ther’s  counsels  and  prayers  and  pious  exam¬ 
ple.  Even  when  they  are  no  more  on  earth, 
the  memory  of  what  they  were  still  remains 
with  their  children  as  a  powerful  restraint 
from  evil,  drawing  them  upwards  to  all  good. 
Living  or  dying,  the  father  and  the  mother, 
still  hold  the  child  who  can  never  escape 
that  influence.  None  can  fully  estimate  the 
“  wealth  ”  of  faithful  Christian  parents.  No 
wealth  of  earth  can  compare  with  the  spirit¬ 
ual  wealth  they  early  treasure  up  in  tlie 
minds  of  their  children.  The  seed  sown  will 
spring  up,  though  it  may  be  not  till  long  after 
they  are  sleeping  in  the  grave. 


“OLLA  PODRIDA.” 

The  Elder  said,  after  the  Presb3rterial  devo¬ 
tional  half-hour,  “Why  did  that  meeting 
drag  so  ?  The  clergy  are  always  urging  the 
laity  to  be  prompt ;  not  let  the  meeting  drag. 
There  were  twenty  or  thirty  ministers  in  the 
meeting.  They  know  how  to  pray  and  to 
talk,  and  have  Ideas  on  hand.  If  that  prayer¬ 
meeting  had  been  in  our  church  or  yours,  we 
would — well — ”  “Have  called  it  a  failure  ?” 
“Yes.  Now  why  was  it  ?  ”  Pass  around  this 
question ! 

Who  Is  to  blame  for  “professional”  relig¬ 
ion?  Some  say  “Hearers  and  not  doers  of 
the  Word.”  Others,  “Prayer-meeting  talk¬ 
ers — talking  and  not  doing.”  Answers  may 
be  multiplied.  How  about  pulpit  “  talkers  ”  ? 
Preachers  must  practise  as  well  as  hearers. 
Some  utterances  from  different  fields :  “  He  ” 
[a  recent  pastor]  “was  hero  nine  years;  in 
my  house  hundreds  of  times ;  together  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  frequently;  never  prayed  in 
my  house,  and  never  spoke  to  me  on  the  sub- 
jefct  of  religion.”  This  from  a  professional 
politician.  Another  testimbny  from  a  mother 
who  had  lost  five  children  and  had  been  near 
to  death  herself:  “He  called  when  we  had 
sickness  and  death  in  the  house,  but  never 
prayed  with  us.”  In  another  congregation : 
“Our  last  pastor  (?)  did  not  call  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  said  he  was  called  to  preach,  not  to  vis¬ 
it.”  Of  the  same  one:  “He  called  on  me  a 
number  of  times,  but  never  prayed  in  the 
house,  and  I  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ 


spoken  by  him  out  of  church.”  This'from  a 
personal  friend.  “In  fact”  (same  speaker) 
“  none  of  our  ministers  have  ever  made  a 
practice  of  praying  when  calling,  thougli  Dr. 
A.  used  to  do  it  in  cases  of  sickness,  but  nev¬ 
er  at  any  other  time.  I  never  heard  any  of 
them  speak  to  any  unconverted  nieniber  of  my 
family  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  in  faet 
ask  if  there  wore  any  such  in  the  household.” 
Another :  “  Our  minister  preaches  for  money. 
Ho  does  not  ‘.see  ’  poor  people  in  the  street. 
My  husband  died.  He  did  not  call  after  the 
funeral.  I  was  sick  three  years,  and  he  did 
not  call  in  ali  that  time.”  In  another  case: 
“Mrs.  P.  was  under  deep  conviction,  and 
sent  word  to  our  minister  that  she  wished  to 
have  him  call.  His  reply  was:  ‘If  she  wish¬ 
es  to  see  me,  let  lier  come  to  me.’  ”  These 
statements  are  from  small  “  fields,”  were  un¬ 
solicited,  and  in  every  case  old  sermons  were 
preached,  and  no  excuse  of  “  lack  of  time”  is 
in  order.  Pastor,  is  this  you  ?  Ezekiel, 
thirty-fourth  chapter,  is  good  reading  for 
ministers.  In  it  occurs  this  verse:  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God :  Behold  I  am  against  the 
shepherds,  and  I  will  require  my  flock  at 
their  hands.” 

In  yesterday's  paper,  in  hand  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  this  week’s  Evangelist  came  in  from 
the  postofilce,  there  were  five  items  under 
the  heading  “Amusements.”  Three  of  the 
five  were  announcements  of  church  strawber¬ 
ry  festivals.  In  other  parts  of  the  paper  wore 
three  more  announcements  of  the  same  kind. 
There  was  no  reference  to  any  spiritual  works 
or  results,  no  invitations  to  prayer-mootings, 
no  statements  of  souls  saved.  Lot  us  look 
around  a  little  just  here.  Where  is  the 
Church,  and  where  is  the  world  ?  Wamba. 


“THE  SUPPLY  OF  .MINISTERS.” 

Editor  Eva/if/elint :  It  is  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  mischief  in  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
above-named  letter  in  your  last  issue,  that 
we  feel  constrained  to  write.  The  mischief 
is  in  the  position  which  the  writer  takes  to¬ 
ward  what  he  calls  “  beneficiary  education.” 

When  we  see  that  position  taken  by  “  Lib- 
eralists,”  and  by  secular  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines — especially  the  latter,  as  Scribner’s 
Monthly — or  even  when  we  hear  it  in  the 
General  Assembly,  we  are  only  a  little  dis-' 
turbed.  But  when  it  is  taken  by  an  evangel¬ 
ical  minister — if  minister  he  be — in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Ev.ynqelist,  it  seems  to  us  de¬ 
cidedly  mischievous.  That  paper  conies  in¬ 
to  our  churches,  and  is  almost  law  to  many 
of  our  people.  It  is  loaned  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor,  and  thus  is  much  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  than  appears.  Such  matter,  there¬ 
fore,  from  such  a  source,  only  helps  to  sharp¬ 
en  the  arguments  of  our  people  against  one 
of  the. Boards  of  our  Church 
— the  Board  of  Education.  Laboring  and 
praying  as  we  do  for  all  the  Boards,  we  dis¬ 
like  to  be  thus  “  wounded  in  the  house  of  our 
friends.” 

Now  are  there  not  some  errors  in  the  letter 
in  question  which  should  be  noticed  ?  Never 
mind  the  question  whether  or  not  there  are 
more  ministers  than  pulpits.  If  there  be  a 
surplus,  whether  groat  or  small,  it  is.  bar¬ 
ring  disabled  ministers,  only  a  corresponding 
argument  for  an  open  door  out  of  the  minis¬ 
try  both  in  name  and  place. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  true  in  any  sense 
worth  mentioning,  that  “men  are  ignored” 
merely  “on  account  of  their  fifty  years  or 
more  of  life,  which  form  their  cardinal  dis¬ 
qualification  ”  ?  We  can  count  a  number  of 
settled  pastors  near  by,  beyond  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  some  of  them  far  beyond,  who  would 
not  be  exchanged  by  their  people  for  the  best 
young  men  in  the  land  within  their  reach. 
Why  ?  Because,  although  ago  has  come  up¬ 
on  them,  they  are  just  as  young  in  their  pui- 
pits  and  among  their  people  as  they  were 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Arc  not  rust  and 
ruts  tlie  “cardinal  disqualifications”  rather 
than  age  ?  Only  yesterday  we  hoard  an  in¬ 
telligent  lady  remark  that  if  her  young  pas¬ 
tor  had  the  gray  hairs  of  his  predecessor,  he 
would  do  far  better.  We  believe  that  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  age  are  really  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  churches,  provided  they  can  get 
with  them  freshness,  cheerfulness,  and  a  spir¬ 
it  abreast  of  the  age ;  and  are  the  churches 
to  be  blamed  for  seeking  these  qualifications  ? 
The  market  for  sucli  ministers  as  the  church¬ 
es  want,  and  need,  is  by  no  means  glutted. 

Again :  Is  it  a  fair  statement  that  the  “  nat¬ 
ural  result”  of  “beneficiary  education”  is 
“  an  over-supply  of  ministers  ”  ?  Of  coureo  if 
there  were  no  young  men  coming  into  the 
ministry,  the  churches  would  be  obliged 
either  to  die  or  to  select  pastors  from  among 
the  unemployed— “  the  gain  to  the  churches  ” 
of  such  an  alternative  “  certainly  not  being 
very  clear.”  But  is  the  “  over-supply  ”  real¬ 
ly  duo  to  so-called  “  beneficiary  education  ”  ? 
Wo  do  not  believe  that  when  churches  want 
ministers,  they  stop  very  long  to  question 
whether  this  or  that  candidate  was  a  “  bene¬ 
ficiary  ”  student.  Wo  doubt  if  they  ever  even 
think  of  that  question ;  they  think  only  of 
general  fitness. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  “over-supply  is 
the  natural  result  of  beneficiary  education,” 
rather  than  the  result  of  the  judgment  of  the 
churches  with  respect  to  fitness  ?  Is  it  not 
best  to  go  on  giving  the  churches  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  their  own  selections, 
rather  than  to  choke  off  now  supplies,  and 
thus  crowd  them  to  a  choice  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  make  ? 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  about  the  term  “ben¬ 
eficiary  education.”  Unless  it  be  explained, 
it  conveys  a  very  wrong  impression — an  im¬ 
pression  that  students  are  literally  educated 
by  the  Church,  having  little  or  no  expense 
not  met  by  the  Church.  The  letter  under 
consideration  gives  tlie  same  impression.  It 
speaks  of  “  the  stimulus  of  gratuitous  educa- 
cation,”  of  the  Church  as  “at  the  expense  of 
training  young  men,”  and  of  “men  educated 
by  the  charity  of  the  Church.”  Is  this  a  true 
impression  ?  Will  ninety  dollars  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  most  economical  college  stu¬ 
dent  for  one  year  ?  Yet  that  is  all  the  Board 
lias  been  able  to  pay  students  in  college  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years.  Even  if  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  promised  were 
promptly  paid,  it  would  bo  far  from  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  such  a  term  as  “gratuitous 
education.”  In  no  just  sense  does  the  Church 
educate  her  students ;  she  only  aids  them  in 
their  long  and  exceedingly  costly  course  of 
study,  and  that  only  whore  it  is  positively 
needed.  What  students  in  seminaries  have 
received  lately,  wo  do  not  know;  but  we 
know  it  has  been  a  small  amount  compared 
with  their  necessary  expenses. 


It  costs  more  in  every  respect  to  got  into 
the  ministry  than  into  any  other  learned  pro¬ 
fession.  Tlie  profession  pays  loss  in  money 
than  any  otlier.  And  yet  your  poor  men  are 
usually  the  ones  who  choose  the  ministry. 
'That  fact  alone  sliould  commend  them  to  the 
Church,  and  stimulate  tlie  Church  to  perform 
her  whole  duty  to  them.  They  are  poor,  but 
in  the  main  they  are  wen— the  best  kind  of 
men — “men  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Let  us  cheer 
them  on,  but  let  us  not  mingle  with  our 
cheers  such  flings  about  “charity,”  “benefici¬ 
ary  education,”  “gratuitous  training,”  and 
the  like.  L.  H.  M. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  of 
this  institution  passed  off  very  harmoniously 
and  awakened  an  unusual  Interest.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  the  Athona?iim  Literary  Socie¬ 
ty  gave  an  excellent  entertainment,  which 
drew  a  large  attendance.  On  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  farewell  communion  service;  Ilev. 
Dr.  Valentine,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  preached  a  tender 
and  impressive  dlscoui’se.  In  the  afternoon 
a  dense  crowd  packed  the  house,  filling  the 
aisles  and  faculty-room  adjoining,  to  hear 
the  Baccalaureate  discourse.  President  Tay¬ 
lor  discussed  “  The  Arguments  for  Christiani¬ 
ty  founded  upon  its  success,”  from  the  text 
Luke  xi.  7  :  “  There  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn.”  These  occasions  are  always  used 
to  make  an  impression  in  behalf  of  some  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  religion,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  some  hearts  received  from  this 
discourse  more  confidence  in  the  ground  of 
their  Christian  hope.  In  the  evening  of  the 
Sabbath,  Rev.  Dr.  Niccolls  of  St.  Louis  de¬ 
livered  a  very  able  and  attractive  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Brainerd  Missionary  Society,  uiion 
“Samuel  the  Prophet.”  'Ihe  lessons  from 
the  character  and  life  of  the  Prophet  were 
graphically  described  and  iiungently  enforc¬ 
ed.  Monday  afternoon  the  Senior  class  con¬ 
ducted  their  class-day  exercises  in  the  chap¬ 
el,  with  the  usual  amount  of  fun  and  frolic, 
which,  however,  did  not  pass  the  verge  of 
propriety. 

Professor  Scott  of  the  University,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senior  class,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Time,”  in  the  Opera  House  on 
Monday  evening.  Though  very  metaphysical 
in  some  parts,  it  was  yet  illu.stratcd  with 
great  skill  and  in  fine  taste,  and  charmed  the 
large  audience  for  nearly  two  hours  to  its 
close.  Its  distinct  avowals  of  faith  and  of 
sympathy  with  evangelical  truth  as  against 
modern  forms  of  skepticism,  were  calculated 
to  leave  a  deep  impression  for  good.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Scott  has  proved  a  most  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Willard  Literary 
Society  of  young  women  gave  a  modest  and 
very  creditable  “  Public”  in  the  chapel.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  adjourned  to  attend  their 
exercises,  and  seemed  highly  gratified  at  the 
success  of  co-education  as  illustrated  by  the 
performances  of  the  occasion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Morris  of  Baltimore  gave  the  an¬ 
nual  Oration  before  the  Literary  Societies 
In  the  afternoon,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  Junior  Ora¬ 
tor  contest  was  conducted  in  the  Opera  House, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  season. 
Twelve  young  men  appeared  to  contest  for 
the  prizes.  The  audience  pronounced  the  ad¬ 
dresses  to  bo  of  the  highest  character,  and  to 
show  faithful  training  on  the  part  of  their  in¬ 
structors.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Edward  S.  Klbler  of  Newark,  O.,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  Norman  Raff  of  Canton,  O.  The  Judg¬ 
es  were  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  of  Easton,  Pa.,  Prof. 
Brown  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  Hon.  John  Overly  of 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Wednesday  niorning,  in  the  Campus  grove, 
about  ‘2,000  persons  assembled  for  the  exor¬ 
cises  of  the  graduating  class.  The  number  of 
graduates  was  31,  the  same  as  last  year,  in¬ 
cluding  five  young  women,  who  have  honora¬ 
bly  maintained  their  position  beside  their 
brothers  in  the  class.  The  first  honor  was 
divided  between  R.  E.  Abbey  of  St.  Catherine, 
Canada,  and  Joseph  V.  Collins  of  Wooster. 
The  second  honor  was  assigned  to  Alfred  A. 
Frazier  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Eighteen  of  the 
class  delivered  speeches,  and  although  the 
day  was  somewhat  chill3’,  the  audience  main¬ 
tained  their  interest  to  the  close.  A  goodly 
proportion  of  tliese  young  men  will  enter  tlie 
Theological  Seminaries  this  Fall.  No  class 
that  has  left  the  University  takes  with  it  a 
higher  character,  or  a  better  record  for  abili¬ 
ty  and  culture.  The  following  Honorary’  de¬ 
grees  were  conferred : 

LL.D.— Prof.  W.  H.  Jeffers,  Allegheny 
Seminary,  Pa. ;  Prof.  J.  A.  Brown,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.  D.D.— Rev.  John  Gillespie,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Kirkwood,  New  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Ohio;  Rev.  Win.  Eddy,  Marietta, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Allen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev. 
T.  C.  Kirkwood,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Ph.D. 
— Prof.  J.  C.  Hutchison,  Monmouth  College, 
Ill.;  Prof.  John  Simpson,  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Alston  Ellis,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  annual  banquet  followed,  and  revealed 
a  greatl}’  increased  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  Increased  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund,  and  the  completion  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  building.  The  presence  of  the  general 
Synod  of  the  English  Lutherans,  holding 
their  sessions  in  the  city,  added  much  inter¬ 
est  to  the  occasion.  Among  the  prizes  to 
those  entering  the  Freshman  class  from  the 
Preparatory,  the  first  Latin  was  won  bj'  a 
young  Creek  Indian,  Albert  P.  McKellop,  who 
is  being  educated  bj’  his  nation,  and  who  has 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  the  preparatory 
department.  He  is  a  very  talented  and  equal¬ 
ly  modest  youth,  who  has  been  converted 
during  his  course  in  the  University,  and  is 
preparing  himself  for  a  missionary  among  his 
nation.  A  j’oungor  brother  is  desirous  also 
of  attending  the  University,  and  Christian 
friends  of  the  Indians  should  furnish  the 
necessary  funds  to  secure  the  education  of 
one  so  worthy  and  hopeful. 

Nearly  sixty  students  were  admitted  after 
close  examination  to  the  incoming  Freshman 
Class.  The  attendance  this  j’car  has  risen  to 
350,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  is 
brighter  still.  The  friends  of  Presbyterian 
education  have  reason  to  be  deeply  gratified 
with  the  success  of  this  j’oung  institution, 
which  already  enrolls  about  ‘200  alumni, 
many  of  whom  are  already  in  the  Gospel 
ministry'.  It  should  be  liberally  endowed, 
and  its  faithful  and  zealous  Faculty  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Church, 

The  exercises  were  terminated  by  the  cus¬ 
tomary  reception  at  the  President’s  house, 


which  was  largely  attended,  the  building  and 
grounds  being  ilhiniiiiatod. 

Professor  Sauveur,  who  has  conducted  for 
several  years  a  Normal  school  of  spoken  lan¬ 
guages  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  will  open 
a  branch  school  in  the  University  the  last  of 
July.  The  friends  of  the  institution  have 
everj’  reason  to  be  highly  encouraged  with 
its  progress  and  prospects. 


■WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  OXFORD. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Pratt,  D.D. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  mills  grind  out  a 
large  grist  of  “  Commencements”  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  j'ear ;  and  some  of  our  religious 
papers  have  shut  down  the  gate  upon  them  ; 
but  The  Evangelist  will  never  do  this  on 
“The  Western  Seiiiinarj-.”  You  have  been 
here  joursolf,  and  know  about  it. 

There  it  is,  a  vigorous  plant  from  your  own 
Massachusetts  Mountains,  transplanted  to 
flourish  for  ages  in  our  fertile  Ohio  soil.  The 
plant  has  proven  its  right  to  live,  and  has  at¬ 
tained  its  majoi'ity,  and  has  passed  through 
lire  and  through  pestilence,  and  if  not  through 
wafer,  through  great  want  of  water  on  one  oc¬ 
casion.  Besides  it  has  educated  and  sent 
forth  to  the  field  of  Foreign  Missions  over 
thirtj’  workers,  and  has  two  more  under  aji- 
poiiitment.  Of  the  wives  of  ministers  and 
home  missionaries,  it  has  furnished  a  much 
larger  number.  Miss  Peabody  told  mo.  Then 
it  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  prayers 
and  contributions  of  a  very  large  number  of 
God’s  dear  children.  Preserved  Smith  of 
Daj'tou  surprised  us  verj-  much  by  making  a 
donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  this  insti¬ 
tution  at  this  anniversary’;  I  say  surprised 
us,  but  it  was  just  like  him,  and  wo  need  not 
have  been  surprised  at  it.  He  has  given  over 
thirty’  thousand  dollars  to  Lane  Theological 
Seminary  within  the  last  few  years.  You, 
Mr.  Editor,  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  building  on  Walnut 
Hills,  last  month.  I  saw  it  yesterday,  and  it 
is  well  under  way,  and  built  of  the  blue  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  native  hills  that  will  last  forever. 

Mr.  Smith  has  found  out  the  luxury  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord,  and  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.  He  has  also  discov¬ 
ered  the  wisdom  of  a  man’s  admini-stering  on 
his  own  estate,  and  not  leaving  it  to  be  quar¬ 
relled  over  by  heirs,  or  devoured  by  lawyers. 
Would  that  more  of  our  rich  men  would  find 
out  this  secret.  Then  our  Colleges  and  Sem¬ 
inaries  would  not  suffer  for  lack  of  funds, 
and  our  Boards  bo  unable  to  do  the  work  that 
Providence  has  spread  before  them. 

The  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  was  celebrated  this  week  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  (17th,  18th,  and 
19th  iiist.  )  closing  with  the  Commencement  on 
the  19th.  The  examinations  were  well  sustain¬ 
ed,  as  they  always  are  in  this  Seminary.  Miss 
Jessup’s  class  in  Butler  was  specially’  worthy 
of  praise.  Miss  Peabody  used  to  teach  this 
class,  but  I  could  sec  no  falling  off  in  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  under  the  new  in¬ 
structor.  Miss  Jessup  is  a  miracle  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  cheerfulness  under  great  afflic¬ 
tions.  She  is  entirely  helpless  in  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  and  has  to  bo  whooled  around  in 
her  invalid  chair;  but  she  does  a  vast  amount 
of  work  for  one  so  afflicted.  She  has  been  In 
the  institution  since  its  organization,  and  it 
would  lose  some  of  its  charm  without  the 
light  of  her  countenance. 

Ei^itcen  young  ladies  received  their  diplo¬ 
mas,  having  completed  the  full  course.  But 
six  of  them  road  compositions,  and  those 
not  of  their  own  writing.  The  reading  was 
excellent ;  I  have  never  heard  it  so  good  be¬ 
fore.  Professor  Townsend  has  boon  teaching 
Elocution  in  this  Seminary,  and  is  to  bo  con¬ 
tinued  in  it.  Those  young  ladies,  if  they  over 
have  anything  to  say  worth  hearing,  can  be 
heard.  In  this  day  of  Women’s  Missionary 
Societies  and  Conventions,  it  is  a  necessity 
for  women  to  know  how  to  road  and  talk  well. 
It  is  a  great  accomplishment  to  bo  a  good 
reader,  at  any  time.  The  young  ladies  could 
bo  heard  in  any'  part  of  the  chapel,  and  oven 
by  those  partially  deaf.  They  did  not  scream 
either,  but  spoke  their  words  with  great  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  articulation.  The  compositions, 
too,  were  very  good. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Evans  of  Lane  Seminary  —  subject, 
“Stamina,  tlie  most  important  element  in 
character.”  The  address  was  pithy,  and  full 
of  vigorous  thought  that  would  have  been 
equally  applicable  to  young  men.  He  had 
nothing  about  “  woman’s  sphere,”  of  which 
wo  have  had  so  much  on  such  occasions.  Dr. 
Kumlor  delivered  the  brief  address  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  in  bestowing  the  Diplomas, 
full  of  fatherly  counsel  and  advice.  He  had 
a  daughter  in  the  class.  He  alluded  to  the 
class-motto  suspended  amidst  the  floral 
adornments  on  the  wall — “In  inclination, 
yielding ;  in  principle,  firm.” 

The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and 
all  seemed  deeply  interested  and  highly 
pleased.  The  grounds  are  full  of  lino  old  for¬ 
est-trees,  and  contain  about  sixty-five  acres. 
The  young  ladies  have  ample  room  for  exer¬ 
cise  in  walking,  or  playing  croquet,  or  skat¬ 
ing  in  Winter  on  their  little  lake.  They  look 
fine  and  rosy,  as  if  enjoying  the  best  of 
health.  No  serious  case  of  sickness  has  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  year.  The  Institution  was 
never  so  well  fitted  for  usefulness  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  munificent  gift  of  Mr. 
Smith  is  to  bo  kept  intact,  and  only  the  inter¬ 
est  used.  $200  for  lectures,  $150  for  library 
and  apparatus,  and  the  remaining  $350  for 
scholarships  for  worthy  young  ladles,  $85 
paying  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  a  young 
lady  under  this  arrangement,  as  it  does  for 
the  daughters  of  ministers  who  may  need 
this  provision.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  principal.  Miss  Helen 
Peabody,  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 


THE  EVOLUTION  BIBLE. 

The  preparation  of  the  new  Bible,  which 
is  to  be  inspired  by  sweet  reasonableness, 
has  not  made  much  advance  yet.  We  lay 
before  our  readers  the  improved  version 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  1.  There 
never  was  a  beginning.  The  Eternal,  with¬ 
out  us  that  maketh  for  righteousness,  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  anything.  2.  And 
Cosmos  was  homogeneous  and  undiffer¬ 
entiated,  and  somehow  or  another  evolu¬ 
tion  began  and  molecules  appeared.  3. 
And  molecule  evolved  protoplasm,  and 
rhythmic  thrills  arose,  and  then  there  was 
light.  4.  And  a  spirit  of  energy  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  formed  the  plastic  cell  whence 
arose  the  primordial  germ.  5.  And  the 
primordial  germ  became  protogene,  and 
protogene  somehow  shaped  eozoon,  then 
was  the  dawn  of  life.  6.  And  the  herb 


yielding  seed  and  the  fruit  trrt?  yielding 
fruit  after  its  own  kind,  whose  seed  is  in 
itself,  developed  according  to  its  own  fan¬ 
cy.  And  the  Eternal,  without  us  that 
maketh  for  righteousness,  neither  knew 
nor  c  1  red  anything  about  it.  7.  The  cat¬ 
tle  after  his  kind,  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  every  creeping  tiling 
became  evolved  by  heterogeneous  segre¬ 
gation  and  concomitant  dissii>ation  of  mo¬ 
tion.  8.  So  that  by  survival  of  the  llitest 
there  evolved  the  simiads  from  the  jelly- 
tlsh,  and  the  simiads  differentiated  them¬ 
selves  into  the  anthroi>omorphic  primor¬ 
dial  types.  9.  And  in  due  time  one  lost 
his  tail  and  became  man,  and  behold  he 
was  the  most  cunning  of  all  animals  ;  and 
lo  !  the  fast  men  killed  the  slow  men,  and 
it  was  ordained  to  be  s>.)  in  every  age.  10. 
And  in  process  of  time,  by  natural  selec¬ 
tion  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Herbert  Siiencer,  and  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  appeared,  and  behold  it  was  very’  good. 
— London  Freeman. 


THE  FAITHFUL  DEAD. 

The  Presbytery  of  Bt.  Lawrence  at  its 
late  meeting  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
three  of  its  revered  and  beloved  members 
who  have  entered  into  rest.  We  quote 
their  record  in  full,  as  a  just  testimony  to 
the  life  and  death  of  these  faithful  and  de¬ 
voted  ministers  of  Cluist : 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  has  a 
very  unusual  record  to  make.  Since  we 
last  met  the  following  clergymen — K.  T. 
CoNANT,  li.  W.  MoCoRsncK,  and  H.  H.  Mor¬ 
gan— our  beloved  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
have  died. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  testify  to  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  ministerial  faithfulness  of  these 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  They  were 
men  of  ago  and  e.xperience  ;  of  fitness  for, 
and  success  in,  their  work. 

Mr.  Conant  was  born  in  1810,  in  Barry, 
Mass.  Graduating  at  Amherst  College  in 
1830,  he  entered  Auburn  in  1837,  was  li¬ 
censed  and  commenced  preaching  at  Clin- 
tonville  in  1840,  and  was  ordained  in  1841. 
He  came  to  St.  Lawrence  county  in  1849, 
and  united  with  the  old  Ogdensburg  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  1850.  Within  our  Presbytery  he 
has  preached  at  the  Second  Oswegatchie, 
Morristown,  Antwerp,  Evans’  Mills,  and 
Heuvelton  churches.  His  voice  partially 
failing  him,  he  successfully  filled  the  re¬ 
sponsible  position  of  a  Teacher  of  the 
Classics  and  Higher  Mathematics,  and  fit¬ 
ted  a  large  number  for  different  colleges, 
and  some  for  their  advanced  classes.  His 
occasional  preaching  and  ministerial  servi¬ 
ces  were  abundant.  He  was  a  willing  la¬ 
borer.  Wishing,  and  living  to  preach,  he 
taxed  his  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  only 
yielded  when  he  could  do  no  more.  It  was 
his  great  source  of  sorrow,  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  occupy  the  pulpit  constantly.  Eru¬ 
dite  in  general  learning,  a  warm  and  intel¬ 
ligent  loyalist,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  Temperance  cause,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  plead  in  behalf  of  any  cause  that  touch¬ 
ed  the  interests  of  his  Church  and  c  mntry. 
For  these  he  manifested  the  deepest  con¬ 
cern  in  his  last  illness.  He  often  uttered 
fervent  ejaculations  for  blessings  upon 
them  both,  and  upon  the  Word  and  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Lord.  His  disease  finally 
affected  his  mind  at  times,  but  in  all  his 
wanderings  Heaven  occupied  his  thoughts. 
When  asked  “  Is  Jesus  with  you  ?  ”  he  re¬ 
plied  “  O  yes !  He  is  precious.  He  is  here.” 
Then  wandering  a  little,  he  asked  “  Is  Je¬ 
sus  here?  Has  He  come?  Where  is  He? 
I  am"  ready.”  And  then,  as  if  he  had  found 
Him,  and  was  satisfied,  he  rested  quietly, 
and  passed  calmly  away. 

Bev.  Robert  W.  McCormick  was  born  in 
county  Down,  Ireland,  Dec.  25th,  1828,  and 
came  to  this  country  when  only  five  years 
old.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Og¬ 
densburg  Academy,  graduated  from  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  University,  Ga.,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Ordained  by  the 
Ogdensburg  Presbytery,  he  spent  his  life 
in  ministerial  labors  within  its  bounds, 
with  the  exception  of  five  years  pastoral 
service  at  Tuscarora,  Livingston  county, 
N.  Y.  He  was  settled  at  Evans’  Mills,  at 
Heuvelton,  and  nine  years  at  Waddington, 
where  he  died  with  the  harness  on.  He 
officiated  as  usual  at  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  church  Jan.  19th,  1879.  Seized 
with  pneumonia  the  Wednesday  following, 
he  passed  away  on  Friday,  the  31st  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  Being  entirely  conscious  through 
ali  his  sickness,  he  conversed  cheerfuiiy 
with  his  friends  concerning  his  future  pros¬ 
pects,  made  all  the  arrangements  for  his 
funeral,  and  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
midst  of  the  peopie  whom  he  loved,  and 
with  whom  he  had  sought  to  advance  his 
Master’s  kingdom.  An  immense  funeral 
concourse  gathered  to  testify  their  regard 
for  him,  as  well  as  sympathize  with  the  be¬ 
reaved  in  their  great  ioss.  Modest  in  his 
manners,  and  retirinjg  in  his  life,  lie  never¬ 
theless  gave  good  witness  to  the  truth  os 
it  is  in  Jesus,  by  prefiminent  purity  and 
piety  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  ; 
and  to  his  Church  and  Presbytery  he  gave 
like  testimony  by  his  conscientious  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  His  Church,  and  also  by  his  love  of 
the  Catechism  and  other  standards  of  the 
Church  and  his  unswerving  fidelity  to 
them. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Morgan’s  name  was  added  to 
our  roll  from  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester 
three  years  since,  and  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  warm¬ 
hearted  Christian  and  a  faithful  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Licensed  by  this 
Presbytery  forty  years  since,  and  preach¬ 
ing  first  at  Cape  Vincent,  he  has  been  con¬ 
stant  in  iabors  these  many  years,  in  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.,  in  Itichmond,  Va.,  in  Kalamazoo 
and  other  places  in  Michigan,  in  Mendon, 
N.  Y.,  and  lastly  closing  his  ministi’y  as  an 
Evangelist  and  Home  Missionary  among 
us.  His  piety  was  of  that  cheerful,  genial 
type,  that  made  him  seem  iike  a  “  John  the 
Beloved.”  So  manifestly  did  he  appear  to 
us  a  heavenly-minded  man,  that  we  all  ap¬ 
preciated  the  remark  of  a  Methodist  bro¬ 
ther  at  his  funeral :  “A  returned  Mission¬ 
ary  being  asked  if  he  supposed  that  the 
heathen  went  to  hell,  replied  that  he  did 
not  know  so  positively  where  they  went,  as 
where  they  were:  they  were  already  in 
hell.  So  I  would  say  of  my  brother  Mor¬ 
gan,  that  I  do  not  know  so  positively  that 
he  has  gone  to  heaven,  as  that  he  was  in 
heaven  while  he  and  I  labored  here  side 
by  side.”  He  was  a  man  of  strong  faith  in 
God  and  in  the  final  and  glorious  success 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  under  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  Spirit. 

In  resting  from  their  labors  these  breth¬ 
ren  leave  wives  bereaved  of  devoted  hus¬ 
bands,  and  children  without  the  care  of 
faithful  and  loving  fathers.  We  tender  our 
sympathy  to  them,  and  with  them  UKiurn 
in  our  loss  as  well  as  theirs.  And  we  pray 
that  the  God  of  all  grace  and  consolation 
may  give  them  His  promised  aid  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  reveal  Himself  as  of  old,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow’s  God. 
May  the  dew  of  heaven  rest  upon  their 
dwellings. 

[It  was  directed  that  the  Committee  of  Presbyte¬ 
ry  send  a  copy  of  these  minutes  to  the  Nbw  Yobk 
Evangelist  and  reijuost  their  publication.] 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  PASTORAL  BEES ;  ALSO  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  the  making  of  the  wax  that  costs 
with  the  bee.  As  with  the  poet,  the  form, 
the  receptacle,  gives  him  more  trouble 
than  the  sweet  that  fills  it,  though,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  always  more  or  less  empty 
comb  in  both  cases.  The  honey  he  can 
have  for  the  gathering,  but  the  wax  he 
must  make  himself — must  evolve  from  his 
own  inner  consciousness.  When  wax  is  to 
be  made  the  wax-makers  fill  themselves 
with  honey  and  retire  into  their  chamber 
for  private  meditation  :  it  is  like  some 
solemn  religious  rite  ;  they  take  hold  of 
hands,  or  hook  themselves  together  in 
long  Ihies  that  hang  in  festoons  from  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  wait  for  the  miracle  to 
transpire.  AfWr  about  twenty-four  hours 
their  patience  is  rewarded,  the  honey  is 
turned  into  wax,  minute  scales  of  which 
are  secreted  from  between  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen  of  each  bee  ;  this  is  taken  off,  and 
from  it  the  comb  is  built  up.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  about  twenty-five  pounds  of 
honey  are  used  in  elaborating*  one  pound 
of  comb,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  that  is 
lost.  Hence  the  importance,  in  an  econom¬ 
ical  point  of  view,  of  a  recent  device  by 
which  the  honey  is  extracted  and  the  comb 
returned  intact  to  the  bees.  But  honey 
without  the  comb  is  the  perfume  without 
the  rose — it  is  sweet  merely,  and  soon  de¬ 
generates  into  candy.  Half  the  delectable¬ 
ness  is  in  breaking  down  these  frail  and 
exquisite  walls  yourstdf,  and  tasting  the 
nectar  before  it  has  lost  its  freshness  by 
contact  with  the  air.  Then  the  comb  is  a 
sort  of  shield  or  foil  that  prevents  the 
tongue  from  being  ovemhelmed  by  the 
first  shock  of  the  sweet. — Locusts  and  Wild 
Honey,  by  John  Burroughs. 

Mr.  Burroughs’  essay  on  “  Strawber¬ 
ries  ”  is  only  less  succulent  and  delicious 
than  the  berries  themselves,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  leaves  the  more 
pungent  and  characteristic  flavor  upon  the 
palate.  In  celebrating  them  the  author 
rises  to  strains  of  fervor  : 

On  the  threshold  of  Summer,  Nature 
proffers  us  this,  her  virgin  fruit ;  more  rich 
and  sumptuous  are  to  follow,  but  the  wild 
delicacy  and  fillip  of  the  strawberry  are 
never  repeated — that  keen  feathered  edge 
greets  the  tongue  in  nothing  else.  Let  me 
not  be  afraid  of  over-praising  it,  but  probe 
and  probe  for  words  to  hint  its  surprising 
virtues.  We  may  well  celebrate  it  with 
festivals  and  music.  It  has  the  indescrib¬ 
able  quality  of  all  first  things — that  shy, 
uncloying,  provoking,  barbed  sweetness. 
It  is  eager  and  sanguine  as  youth.  It  is 
born  of  the  copious  dews,  the  fragrant 
nights,  the  tender  skies,  the  plentiful  rains 
of  the  early  season.  The  singing  of  birds 
is  in  it,  and  the  health  and  frolic  of  lusty 
Nature.  It  is  the  product  of  liquid  May 
touched  by  the  June  sun.  It  has  the  tart- 
ness,  the  briskness,  the  unruliness  of 
Spring,  and  the  aroma  and  intensity  of 
Summer. 

O  the  strawberry  days !  how  vividly 
they  come  back  to  one !  The  smell  of 
clover  in  the  fields,  of  blooming  rye  on  the 
hills,  of  the  wild  grape  beside  the  woods, 
and  of  the  sweet  honeysuckle  and  spirsea 
about  the  house.  The  first  hot,  moist  days. 
The  daisies  and  buttercups,  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  their  first  reckless  jollity  and 
love-making  over,  the  full  tender  foliage 
of  the  trees,  the  bees  swarming,  and  the 
air  strung  with  resonant  musical  chords. 
The  time,  of  the  sweetest  and  most  succu¬ 
lent  grass,  w’hen  the  cows  come  home  with 
aching  udders.  Indeed,  the  strawberry 
belongs  to  the  juiciest  time  of  the  year. 
What  a  challenge  it  is  to  the  taste,  how  it 
bites  back  again !  and  is  there  any  other 
sound  like  the  snap  and  crackle  with  which 
it  salutes  the  ear  on  being  plucked  from 
the  stems?  It  is  a  threat  to  one  sense 
that  the  other  is  soon  to  verify.  It  snaps 
to  the  ear  as  it  smacks  to  the  tongue.  All 
other  berries  are  tame  beside  it. — Ibid. 


CLEANSIHG  TREES  WITH  SOAP. 

A  carpenter  who  worked  for  me  some 
five  years  ago,  first  called  my  attention  to 
the.  effects  of  soft  soap  when  applied  to 
the  bark  of  young  apple  trees.  He  had  a 
young  orchard  to  which  he  paid  consider¬ 
able  attention.  One  of  his  trees  was  smali- 
er  than  the  rest ;  iooked  badiy  and  w'as 
full  of  ants.  He  supposed  (though  no 
doubt  erroneously)  that  the  ants  were  in¬ 
juring  the  tree,  and  determined  either  to 
clear  them  out,  or  kill  the  tree,  with  soft 
soap.  He  put  it  all  over  the  tree,  on  the 
body,  limbs,  and  even  on  the  young  growth . 
In  a  short  time  the  ieaves  dropped  off,  and 
he  thought  he  had  killed  it  sure  enough. 
But  to  his  surprise  it  entirely  recovered, 
put  on  new  growth,  and  grew  more  vigor¬ 
ously  than  it  ever  had  before.  In  a  few 
years  it  had  outstripped  every  other  tree 
in  the  orchard.  He  has  since  been  apply¬ 
ing  soap  regularly  to  all  his  trees,  and 
finds  them  all  benefited  by  it. 

HANDLING  BUTTER. 

Z.  E.  Jameson  of  Irasburgh,  Vt.,  writes 
to  the  Examiner  as  follows  : 

At  a  farmers’  meeting  in  this  vicinity 
the  subject  of  sending  butter  to  market  to 
be  sold  on  commission,  was  referred  to. 
Two  business  men  present  who  had  sent 
butter  for  the  farmers,  stated  that  if  the 
butter  so  forwarded  was  sold  immediately 
upon  ariival,  the  returns  were  satisfacto¬ 
ry  ;  but  if  by  chance  it  was  not  sold  until 
after  two  or  three  weeks,  the  butter  was 
sold  as  a  poor  article  at  a  correspondingly 
low  price.  These  men  advised  selling  to 
the  dealers  here  at  home  and  receiving  the 
money  in  hand,  instead  of  taking  the  risk 
of  sending  to  be  sold  on  commission. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  butter  that 
is  good  when  it  leaves  the  farm  becomes 
poor  so  soon.  The  brine  which  filled  the 
tub  around  the  butter  is  all  drained  out, 
so  as  to  get  the  true  net  weight,  and  thus 
the  air  is  admitted.  Its  appearance  is  in¬ 
jured  by  various  inspections  or  examina¬ 
tions  ;  the  cloth  that  covers  it  and  the  sjilt 
upon  it  become  disarranged,  and  fail  to 
protect  the  butter  from  dust,  and  give  it 
an  untidy  appearance.  It  becomt*8  neg¬ 
lected  and  set  aside  for  more  recent  arriv¬ 
als,  and  when  at  last  it  is  sold  it  is  for  a 
price  five  or  ten  cents  less  than  it  would 
have  brought  the  day  of  its  arrival.  Most 
of  the  objectionable  features  are  only  flis- 
tastefui  to  the  eye  of  the  consumer,  and 
do  not  injure  the  quaiity  of  the  goods. 

It  is  desirable  tliat  the  dairyman  shall 
make  a  good  article,  and  got  it  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  desirable 
that  commission  merchants  be  skilful 
salesmen,  make  honest  returns  to  their 
customers,  and  handle  goods  intrusted  to 
them  judiciously.  If  butter  is  to  be  kept, 
a  clean,  cool  room  is  necessary,  and  if  the 
butter  comes  in  the  Vermont  spruce  tub  it 
should  be  filled  to  the  surface  of  the  but¬ 
ter  with  clear,  strong  brine,  and  a  cloth  be 
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spread  on  its  surface,  and  upon  the  cloth 
a  layer  of  nice  dairy  salt. 

A  friend  of  mine  sent  a  large  lot  of  but¬ 
ter  to  Providence,  B.  I.,  and  desired  a  top 
price.  It  was  not  sold,  .\fter  several 
weeks’  waiting  he  went  to  attend  to  it,  and 
found  his  butter  in  a  cellar  where  coal  and 
other  merchandise  was  stored,  and  the 
tubs  blackened  and  begrimed  by  coal-dust, 
but  in  the  cool  cellar  the  butter  was  in 
good  condition.  He  brushed  and  sandpa¬ 
pered  the  tubs  untii  they  were  white  and 
clean.  He  had  the  cloth  that  was  upon 
the  surface  of  the  butter  washed  and  re- 
place<l,  and  powdered  owr  with  nice  salt, 
then  he  sold  it  to  the  grocers  in  smali  lots 
at  perfectly  satisfactory  prices,  and  thus 
made  a  very  remunerative  trip.  The 
farmers  do  not  make  as  much  poor  butter 
as  is  sold  in  that  grade. 


THE  SQUASH  BORER. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  says ;  I  went  into  the  garden  one 
day  last  Summer,  when  the  Hubbard 
squash  vines  were  just  beginning  to  run 
nicely,  and  found  them  with  leaves  wilted 
and  some  of  them  beginning  to  turn  yel¬ 
low.  I  found  upon  examination  that  the 
stalks  had  been  punctured  a  little  above 
the  roots,  and  they  were  so  far  gone  I  had 
little  hope  of  saving  them  ;  but  I  had  read 
that  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpetre,  dissolved 
in  a  pail  of  water,  poured  carefully  on  the 
top  of  the  hills,  was  a  sure  cure — so  I  de¬ 
termined  to  try  it.  It  seemed  like  rather 
a  weak  solution  for  desperate  cases,  so  I 
made  it  about  four  times  as  strong,  and 
put  a  quart  or  more  on  each  hill.  ]\Iy  faith 
was  very  weak,  but  the  next  time  I  visited 
the  garden  the  vines  were  as  vigorous  as 
ever,  and  we  raised  a  fine  crop  of  well  ri¬ 
pened  squashes. 

DOES  PARIS  GREEN  POISON  THE  POTATOES  ? 

This  is  an  important  question,  and 
though  “WO  have,  in  former  years,  given 
our  reasons  for  asserting  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  this  source,  the'  repetition  of 
the  question  makes  it  necessary  to  briefly 
go  over  the  same  ground  again,  to  meet 
the  doubts  of  new  readers.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  this  compound  of  arsenic  will  get 
into  the  soil,  but  the  quantity  will  be  less 
than  one-nine-hundredths  of  a  grain  for 
each  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  so;' 
It  is  a  well  estoblished  fact  that  nothing 
enters  the  plant  except  in  solution  in  the 
water  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  Paris  Green  soon  combines  witli  tlie 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  soil  and  forms  tin  in¬ 
soluble  compound.  Professor  B.  C.  Kedzie 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  who 
has  thoroughly  investigated  this  question, 
concludes  :  1.  “  Paris  Green  that  has  been 
four  months  in  the  soil,  no  longer  remains 
as  such,  but  has  passed  into  some  less  sol¬ 
uble  state,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  ordina¬ 
ry  solvents  of  the  soil.  2.  When  applied 
in  small  quantities,  such  as  alone  are  ne¬ 
cessary  in  destroying  injurious  insects,  it 
does  not  affect  the  health  of  the  plant.  3. 
The  power  of  the  soil  to  hold  arsenious 
acid  and  arsenites  in  insoluble  form  will 
prevent  water  from  becoming  poisoned 
unless  the  Green  is  used  in  excess  of  any 
requirements  as  an  insecticide.”  If  pota¬ 
toes  to  which  Paris  Green  had  been  appli¬ 
ed  were  poisonous,  we  should  have  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  of  it,  since  millions  of  bush¬ 
els  have  been  eaten  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  only  source  of  danger  is  in 
the  careless  handling  and  use  of  the  Green, 
and  it  should  be  kept  and  used  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  its  highly  poisonous 
qualities,  and  no  familiarity  with  it  should 
lead  to  carelessness  in  handling  or  using 
it.  Keep  the  poison  carefully  locked  up, 
and  the  pails  or  whatever  vessels  are  used 
in  mixing  and  applying  it  where  they  can¬ 
not  be  got  at  to  be  used  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose. — American  Agriculturist. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Lamps  wiil  have  a  less  disagreeable 
smell  if  you  dip  your  wick-yarn  in  sti'ong 
hot  vinegar,  and  dry  it. 

To  remove  a  glass  stopper,  put  a  drop 
or  two  of  glycerine  or  sweet  oil  in  the 
crevice  about  the  stopper.  In  an  hour  or 
two  the  stopper  will  be  lotise. 

The  Americtm  Garden  says  that  the  only 
thing  that  will  destroy  the  currant-worm 
is  the  application  of  powdered  white  helle¬ 
bore  on  their  first  appearance.  Apply  when 
the  dew  is  on  the  leaves. 

The  migratory  quails  set  free  from  But- 
land,  Vt.,  two  years  ago,  returned  last 
Summer,  and  have  put  in  their  appearance 
again  this  year. 

In  several  counties  in  Georgia  the  fish 
in  the  rivers  ami  ponds  are  dying  by  the 
thousand.  It  is  thought  that  the  fish  are 
kiiled  by  the  guano,  Avhich  during  the  se- 
vei'e  storms  early  in  the  season,  was  wash¬ 
ed  into  the  streams. 

The  exports  of  produce  from  New  York 
the  past  week  reached  $6,826,094,  against 
$5,851,520  same  week  in  1878.  Since  Jan.  1 
the  total  is  $151,970,285,  against  $157,340,- 
561  last  year,  and  $125,554,006  in  1877. 

The  “Flying  Dutchman,”  the  fastest 
train  in  the  world,  has  recently  Ijoen  ac¬ 
celerated,  so  that  Exeter  is  now  within 
four  hours  and  a  quarter  of  London,  and 
Plymouth  can  be  reached  in  six  hours. 
Between  Paddington  and  Swiudon  the 
speed  is  60  miles  an  hour,  tlie  highest 
known  on  any  regular  service. 

Six  years  ago  we  imported  about  250 
hyacinths  of  the  various  colors.  These 
bulbs  gradually  deteriorate,  —  seldom 
blooming  the  second  year,  or  in  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  season,  us  Avell  as  during  the  first. 
As  many  as  half  of  those  referred  to  have 
ceased  blooming.  Some  of  them  bear  a 
flower  or  so.  About  fifty  still  bear  racemes 
of  goodly  size.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  latter  are  blue,  and 
the  rest  red  or  rose.  Our  friends,  in  order¬ 
ing  their  hyacinths  another  season,  may 
therefore  bear  in  mind  that  tliose  bearing 
blue  flowers  are  the  most  enduring,  as  they 
are  certainly  the  most  showy. 

The  Agricultural  Department’s  report 
for  June  shows  that  the  acreage  of  oats 
has  decreased  about  4  per  cent.  The  gen¬ 
eral  average  is  81  against  102  last  year. 
The  decrease  in  tin*  rj-e  acreage  is  also 
about  4  per  cent.  New  England  is  full. 
New  York  is  only  80,  and  Pennsylvania  88. 
Barley  is  low.  The  general  average  is  85, 
while  in  1878  it  wjis  102.  Corn  is  back¬ 
ward,  owing  to  droughts.  The  fruit  pros¬ 
pect  is  bad,  the  late  frosts  being  fatal  in 
many  sections.  The  apple  crop  is  report¬ 
ed  short,  except  in  New  England.  The 
peach  crop  south  of  Virginia  is  a  failure. 
California  will  have  a  full  crop. 

Some  of  our  exchanges  recommend 
carbolic  acid  as  a  destroyer  of  perennial 
weeds  in  lawns.  The  acid  of  the  shops  is 
diluted  and  poured  from  a  bottle  into  a 
hole  in  the  crown  of  the  plant,  made  by  a 
pointed  iron.  We  have  found  a  drop  or 
two  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to 
kill  instantly  such  intruders  in  lawns  as 
plantains,  dandelions,  &c.  The  carbolic 
ac*id,  largely  dilute<l  with  water,  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  garden  walks,  applied  with  a 
brush  or  watering-pot. 


RECIPES. 

To  Cleanse  Gilt  Frames.  —  Take  suffi¬ 
cient  flour  or  sulphur  to  give  a  golden 
tinge  to  one  and  oiie-half  pints  of  water  ; 
boil  in  this  water  four  or  five  onions,  strain, 
and  when  cold  wash  with  soft  brush  any 
part  that  requires  restoring;  when  dry  it 
wili  come  out  as  good  as  new. 

To  Bestore  Scorched  Linen.— Peel  and 
slice  two  onions,  and  extract  the  juice  by 
pounding  and  squeezing  ;  cut  up  half  an 
oum*e  of  fine  white  soap,  and  also  add  to 
the  juice  of  the  onions  two  ounces  of  Ful¬ 
ler’s  earth  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar.  Boil 
all  together.  When  cool,  spread  over  the 
scorched  linen,  and  iet  it  dry  on  ;  then 
wash  and  boil  out  the  linen,  and  the  spots 
will  disappear,  unless  burned  so  badly  as 
to  destroy  the  threads. 

Potato  Stains.  —  Handling  and  cutting 
potatoes  stains  the  hands,  which  stains 
many  find  difficult  to  remove.  If  one  will 
take  the  leaves  of  the  common  sheep  sor¬ 
rel,  or  those  of  the  common  yellow  dock, 
bruise  and  rub  the  hands  and  stains  there¬ 
with,  the  stains  may  be  removed  without 
any  fear  of  ill-results  from  poison.  If  cuts 
or  any  abrasions  of  the  skin  are  rubbed 
with  these  juices,  a  .smarting  sensation  re¬ 
sults,  but  no  harm.  After  applying  the 
the  leaves  the  hands  may  be  washed  in 
clear  water. 

KHCBARn  Mould. — Take  one  quart  of  red 
rhaOarb  and  cut  it  in  pieces;  ]»utitina 
saucepan  with  a  lid.  and  let  it  boil  till  quite 
a  pulp  ;  melt  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in 
hot  water  ;  when  dissolved  put  it  with  one 
pound  of  powdered  white  sugar  to  the 
rhubarb,  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  add 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon  ;  pour  the 
rhubarb  into  a  mould.  Next  day  dip  the 
mould  in  hot  wat<‘r,  turn  out  into  a  glass 
dish,  pour  round  it  some  custard  made  as 
follows  :  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  tumbler 
of  milk,  four  lumps  of  sugar;  simmer  till 
thick  ;  add  a  few  dn^ps  of  essence  of  va¬ 
nilla. 

A  Good  Beef  Dumpling. — Take  a  basin 
with  one  pound  aud  a  half  of  flour,  quarter 
pound  of  fresh  suit,  a  pinch  of  soda,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt ;  mix  it  well,  and  make  up  a 
paste  with  the  rolling-pin  ;  spread  the 
paste  out  into  a  bowl  with  a  floured  cloth 
below  ;  then  take  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  stewing  steak  and  chop  it  fine,  add  one 
or  two  onions,  a  little  pepper,  and  salt ; 
put  half  a  cupful  of  lukewarm  water  in, 
and  close  it  up.  Take  away  the  bowl,  tie 
up  the  cloth,  and  put  into  boiling  water 
sufiii  ieut  to  cover  the  dumpling.  Let  it 
boil  for  two  hours  aud  a  half,  with  a  flat 
plate  under  it  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
This  pudding,  with  potatoes,  will  suffice 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Hoav  to  Wash  Table-Linen.— Put  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  of  lead  into  two-thirds 
of  a  pail  of  water,  and  when  dissolved, 
soak  the  table  linen  in  it  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  and  we  think  you  will  find  it  will 
not  fade.  We  have  never  washed  table 
linen  of  such  delicate  colors  but  that  the 
most  delicate  pinks  and  blues  hold  fast 
their  integrity  if  sugar  of  lead  is  used.  Be 
careful  when  wringing  the  article  from  this 
water  that  there  is  no  cut  or  sore  on  the 
hands,  as  the  sugar  of  lead  is  poisonous. 
Everything  that  is  liable  to  fade  must  be 
washed  quickly,  aud  not  allowed  to  soak 
in  suds  or  rinsing  water,  aud  hung  in  a 
shady  place  to  dry.  Never  wash  flannel, 
silk,  or  colored  things  on  a  wet  or  cloudy 
day,  but  lay  them  aside  for  a  fair  day  ; 
and  when  washing  such  articles  do  not  let 
them  stand  and  soak,  but  wash,  rinse, 
starch  (if  needed)  and  hang  out  each  thing 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  take  the  next. 

Spinach. — Wash  and  clean  enough  for 
two  or  three  days,  put  in  boiling  water 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  boil  it  briskly 
for  ten  minutes,  turn  it  into  a  colander, 
drain  it,  press  all  the  water  out,  and  set  to 
chopping  it  with  a  big  knife  just  as  long 
as  you  have  patience  for  the  work.  Now, 
if  you  wish  to  serve  this,  take  a  portion 
and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter,  a  half-i)int  of  good  broth,  aud  let  it  sim¬ 
mer  just  as  long  as  you  please.  Spinach, 
so  that  it  is  not  dry  or  burned,  can  never 
be  cooked  too  much.  Slice  a  hard-boiled 
egg  and  serve  with  it.  A  very  little  fried 
onion,  perfectly  cooked,  chopped  fine,  im¬ 
proves,  according  to  some  tastes,  the  flavor 
of  spinach. 


HEALTH  PARAORAPHS. 

Inspect  the  Cellars. 

Many  of  our  farmers  who  have  no  special 
place  built  for  wintering  vegetables  and 
fruit,  store  them  in  the  cellar  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house.  In  order  to  keep  them  from 
freezing  there,  the  cellars  are  banked  up 
tightly  in  the  Fall.  No  ventilation  is  jiro- 
vided  for,  and  the  only  way  for  the  escape 
of  the  noxious  gases  arising  from  decaying 
vegetables,  is  through  the  openings  in  the 
fioor  into  the  living  rooms  above,  where  it 
is  dealing  disease  and  perchance  death  to 
the  occupants.  Is  it  surprising  that  diph¬ 
theria  and  scarlet  fever  and  every  other 
fever  results  from  such  total  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  health  ?  A  person  will  pay  this 
inattention  to  sanitary  measures,  and  then 
if  his  children  sicken  and  die  he  blames  the 
weather,  or  murmurs  and  grumbles  at  the 
dispensation  of  Providence  ;  cannot  con¬ 
ceive'  why  God  should  afflict  him  thus  se¬ 
verely.  The  Almighty  is  not  to  be  blamed 
at  all  in  such  instances  ;  the  fault  lies  at 
the  man’s  own  door,  or  rather  in  his  cellar, 
and  he  ought  to  condemn  himself,  and 
mourn  over  his  own  neglect  of  duty,  in¬ 
stead. 

Keep  the  Mouth  Shut. 

Dr.  Louis  Elsbcrg  in  a  lecture  on  the 
throat,  delivered  recently  in  Association 
Hall  of  this  city,  said  that  the  workings  of 
the  vocal  cords  and  on  all  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  used  in  speech  and  song  could 
be  seen  as  distinctly  as  the  strings  of  a 
violin  and  the  fingers  of  the  performer.  It 
was  curious  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the 
epiglottis— a  switch  at  the  junction  of  the 
windpipe  and  the  gullet,  which  being  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  nerves  which  act  with 
lightning  rapidity,  loaves  the  track  open 
for  the  air  to  get  to  the  lungs,  or  upon  the 
notice  of  a  hundredth  part  of  a  second  flies 
back  and  leaves  a  passage  for  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food  or  drink  to  pass  into  the 
gullet  and  so  on  to  the  stomach.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  a  curious  picture  of  a  pair  of  dis¬ 
eased  vocal  cords  which  were  so  affected 
that  they  made  the  owner  speak  or  sing  in 
two  tones  at  the  same  time.  The  lecturer 
strongly  impressea  upon  his  aiulience  the 
importance  of  keeping  their  mouth  shut 
except  when  they  had  something  of  value 
to  say  or  something  good  to  eat.  One 
man,  h?  said,  had  not  long  ago  published 
a  whole  volume  on  tliis  subject,  in  which 
he  took  the  ground  that  if  human  beings 
would  follow’  the  example  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  and  keep  their  mouth  shut  they 
would  be  freed  from  a  great  many  of  the 
ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  otlierwise  heir. 
Many  diseases  of  the  throat  were  brouglit 
on  by  talking  and  vulgarly  breathing 
through  the  mouth  iu  the  cold  open  air 
when  the  mouth  ought  to  be  shut,  and  as 
for  snoring  there  was  no  excuse  for  it.  He 
had  once  inventeil  a  muzzle  to  be  worn  by 


habitual  snorers.  Children  when  first  born 
always  breathed  through  the  nares,  which 
were  the  natural  passages.  Breathing 
through  the  mouth  Avas  an  acquired  habit, 
and  a  A’ery  bad  and  dangerous  one. 

Charcoal  Injures  the  Teeth. 

A  correspondent,  who  is  a  practical  den¬ 
tist  of  large  exiierience,  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  to  the  Journal  of  Chemistry  :  “  I 
notice  in  your  August  number,  page  167,  a 
paragraph  from  the  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
referring  to  the  use  of  different  substances 
for  a  dentifrice,  AAiiich  states  that  the  ‘  mi¬ 
croscope  poilited  out  that  every  article  of 
charcoal  had  proved  to  be  a  small  crystal, 
which,  acting  by  attrition,  was  hurtful  to 
the  enamel.’  If  attrition  or  friction  were 
the  only  objection  to  the  use  of  it,  as  a  den¬ 
tifrice,  I  imagine  the  consequences  would 
not  be  very  hurtful ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
dangerous  on  other  grounds.  Of  course 
its  antiseptic  properties  are  not  question¬ 
ed,  but  the  most  serious  danger  arises  from 
its  pernicious  effects  uyton  the  gums  and 
soft  tissues.  I  might  add  that  in  extreme 
cases  the  alveoli  or  sockets  of  the  teeth 
are  not  exempt  from  its  effects.  It  may 
be  laid  doAvu  as  an  invariable  rule  that  no 
substance  should  be  used  as  a  dentifrice 
that  contains  acid  or  any  ingredients  in¬ 
soluble  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 
Now,  with  regard  to  charcoal,  the  micro¬ 
scope  reveals  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how 
finely  pulverized,  it  is  composed  of  minute 
angular  crystals.  These  are  absolutely  in¬ 
soluble  in  the  mouth,  and  Avhen  used  they 
work  up  under  the  free  margins  of  the 
gums,  and  the  more  loose  and  diseased 
these  are  the  greater  the  danger.  The  lit¬ 
tle  carbon  crystals  get  imbedded  in  the  soft 
tissues,  acting  as  a  constant  source  of  irri¬ 
tation,  which  is  folloAA’cd  by  inflammation. 
A  chronic  state  is  reached  ;  the  gums  be¬ 
come  swelled,  pus  exudes  from  their  mar¬ 
gin,  and  absorption  of  gums  and  alveolar 
processes,  AA'ith  ultimate  loss  of  the  teeth, 
is  the  sequel.  I  think  all  observing  dental 
practitioners  of  any  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  will  bear  me  out  in  the  above  state¬ 
ments.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AM)  USEFUL. 

The  Distance  to  the  Sun. 

The  United  States  GoA’ernment  has 
granted  $5000  to  Brof.  Nevs’comb  for  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus — explaineil 
by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences — for  determin¬ 
ing  the  distance  of  the  sun  by  measuring 
the  velocity  of  light. 

Photography  Elongated. 

The  sensibility  of  selenium  charged  Avith 
an  electric  current  to  the  influence  of  light 
is  tolerably  w’ell  knoAvn.  The  Scientitic 
American  informs  us  that  Mr.  Cary  of 
Boston  has  devised  a  camera,  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  a  bar  of  selenium  en¬ 
ters,  which  he  calls  a  teleleetroscope.  It 
will  receive  the  image  of  a  sitter  at  Noav 
York  and  produce  the  photographic  im¬ 
pression  at  Boston. 

Discovery  in  a  Cave. 

An  important  discovery  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Ussher  and  Dr.  Leith  Adams,  at 
Cappagh,  near  Dungarvan,  county  Water¬ 
ford,  of  a  cave  in  Avhich  occur  ceits,  the 
bones  of  the  megaceros  split  by  man,  bear 
bones,  eta  A  notice  of  the  discoA’ery  was 
laid  before  the  Boyal  Geoiogical  Society  of 
Ireland  at  their  last  meeting.  The  cave  as 
yet  has  only  been  A’ery  partially  explored, 
but  Ave  learn  that  the  Boyal  Irish  Acade¬ 
my  have  granted  £50  to  assist  in  the  ex¬ 
plorations. 

The  Spelling  Keform. 

It  would  be  the  croAvning  glory  of  the 
nineteenth  century  if  Ave  couM  reform  our 
spelling.  It  is  a  shame  to  spell  program, 
programme  ;  and  catalog,  catalogue  ;  and 
telegram,  telegramme;  and  Pokepse, 
Poughkeepsie.  Some  of  our  readers  A\-ill 
say  that  ti'legram  is  right,  but  i>rograni  is 
Avrong.  Can  any  one  tell  us  Avhy  '?  Some 
may  ansAver :  The  law  of  custom.  Is  this 
a  good  reason  Avhy  no  change  should  bo 
made?  There  maybe  a  gooil  etymologi¬ 
cal  reason  Avhy  subtle  should  be  siiellod  as 
it  now  is,  but  is  etymology  a  stronger  ar¬ 
gument  than  common-.sense  ?  Sutel  is  a 
better  Avay  of  spelling  the  word,  and  if  this 
had  been  the  custom  of  antiquity  all  the 
Avorld  could  not  induce  us  to  change  to  its 
present  form.  Who  could  inA’ent  a  more 
horrible  spelling  than  phthisie  and  entarrh? 
We  saAV  the  Avord  Ghuiujliphtheltjliteau,  the 
other  day,  and  couldn’t  make  out  Avhat  it 
meant.  At  last  avo  concluded  that  it  Avas 
an  Indian  AVord  of  horrible  orthography 
and  fearful  im'aning.  Judge  of  our  sur¬ 
prise  Avhen  Ave  w’ere  told  that  it  sjielled  po¬ 
tato.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  dear  old  tuber 
to  so  mangle  its  spelling,  .so  our  friend  ex¬ 
plained.  Here  it  is :  Gh  stands  for  p,  as 
you’ll  find  from  the  last  letters  iu  hiccough; 
ough  stands  for  o,  as  in  dough  ;  jihth  stamls 
for  f,  as  in  phthisis,  eigh  standing  for  «,  as 
in  neighbor  ;  te  stiinds  for  t,  as  iu  gazette; 
and  ean  stands  for  o,  as  in  beau  ! — Barnes’s 
Educational  Monthly. 


FOREIGN. 


Gaza. 

Work  has  been  commenced  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  Gaza,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  cities  in  the  world. 

Oliiey. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  memorial  church 
to  William  CoAvper,  the  poet,  Avas  laid  at 
Olney,  last  month,  by  the  Congregatioual- 
ists. 

Crown-Court. 

Dr.  Cumming  has  retired  from  his  long 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  CroAvn-Court, 
Drury  Lane,  Lomlon.  His  congregation 
propose  to  raise  an  annuity  fund  of  £5,0U0 
for  his  benefit. 

The  New  Cardinal. 

Cardinal  Newman  is  the  finst  of  English 
cardinals  since  the  Reformation,  avIio  has 
been  identified  Avith  the  Church  of  San 
Giorgio,  in  Velabro,  the  representative 
church  of  English  Catholics  at  R<jmc. 

Increasing. 

Father  Hyacinthe  has  now  gathered  six 
hundred  subscribing  adherents  to  his  new 
church,  and  so  surpassed  his  expectations. 
Amongst  them  is  M.  L’ Abbe  Carrier,  Cheva¬ 
lier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  formerly  al¬ 
moner  at  Ain,  Avho  has  renounced  his  re¬ 
lations  and  his  appointments  to  join  in  the 
work  of  M.  Loyson. 

Costly  School  Building. 

The  most  costly  school  building  in  the 
Avorld  is  probably  the  ucav  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  in  Hanover.  The  late  King  of 
Hanover  commenced  the  construction  of 
a  magnificent  palace,  upon  which  he  ex¬ 
pended  about  five  million  dollars.  When 
his  GoA’ernment  was  oA’erthrown  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  became  a  province 
of  Prussia,  the  buiiding  avus  found  iu  a 
half  finished  condition.  For  several  years 
the  window’s  Avere  boarded  up,  and  the 
empty  rooms  became  the  residence  of  bats 
and  birds.  At  last  the  German  Gov’crn- 
ment  resolved  to  alter  the  building  and 
adapt  it  to  the  uses  of  the  polytechnic 
school.  The  Avork  has  been  going  forward 
for  several  years,  and  is  uoav  nearly  ended. 


Not  allowed  to  Marry. 

Rev.  Otto  Witt,  the  Swedish  missionary, 
Avho  Avitnessed  the  recent  fighting  in  the 
Zululand,  has  been  delivering  addresses  in 
some  of  the  London  Congregational  pul¬ 
pits.  He  W’as  accompanied  by  Umkwel- 
nataba,  cousin  of  King  Cetewayo,  a  lad 
some  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  said  the 
real  ri’ason  why  CeteAA’ayo  does  not  like 
the  missionaries  is  that  Avlien  the  Zulus 
become  Christians,  they  marry,  and  the 
King  is  thus  made  short  of  soldiers,  since 
his  soldiers  are  not  alknved  to  marry. 

Tlio  llritiHli  MuHeuiii  Library.  . 

The  sharpness  witli  Avhich  some  laws  are 
followed  up  in  England,  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  The  Penny 
Pulpit  has  been  lately,  for  the  second  time, 
prosecuted  for  not  complying  Aviththe  reg¬ 
ulation  to  send  a  copy  of  his  publication  to 
the  British  Museum.  He  promised  to  re¬ 
print  some  numbers  of  the  work  rendered 
nece8.sary  to  this  end,  and  comply  witli  the 
requirement.  But  to  Avhat  size  Avill  the 
British  Museum  Library,  at  this  rate, 
eventually  grow  ? 

A  New  Swindle. 

A  ncAv  swindle  has  been  unearthed  in 
London.  It  is  well  knoAvn  that  anonymous 
contributions  to  benevolent  objects  are 
quite  popular  there,  and  his  method  Avas 
to  scan  closely  the  publication  of  receipts 
by  benevolent  societies,  and  soon  after  he 
found  an  anonymous  one  acknowledged, 
to  apply  to  have  it  returned,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  forwarded  it  “  Avithout  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  senior  partner.”  He  occa¬ 
sionally  succeeded  in  this  trick,  once  get¬ 
ting  £5  “  back  ”  in  that  manner.  Success 
made  him  careless,  and  he  Avas  found  out. 

Enpoiiular  Close  at  Home. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Chronicle  writes  that  loinl  conqilaints 
reach  Rome  .in  reference  to  the  Anglo-Ro¬ 
man  Church.  Bishop  Amherst  has  resign¬ 
ed  tlie  See  of  Northamiiton,  ostensibly  on 
plea  of  ill  health,  but  really  on  account  of 
the  despotic  conduct  of  Cardinal  Manning. 
Men  born  Catholics  are  elboAved  out  in  fa¬ 
vor  <  if  converts,  by  Avhom  all  the  bishop¬ 
rics  are  gradually  being  filled,  and  many 
of  the  men  thus  appointed  are  of  inferior 
capacity.  Any  priest  is  removable  at  the 
will  of  his  Bishop,  and  years  of  service 
confer  no  privilege.  The  result  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  di.sgust.  Father  LaAA’,  an  eminent 
oratorian,  has  left  the  priesthood  ;  Father 
Roberts,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Manning,  has 
become  sick  of  petty  tyranny,  and  taken  a 
Avife  ;  another  Westminster  priest  has  gone 
on  the  stage.  It  is  asserted  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  standard  of  the  rising  generation 
of  the  clergy  is  being  lowered.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  is  intensely  unpopular. 

The  Plague  of  Locusts. 

The  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  has  the 
folloAving  extract  from  the  Caucasus  on  the 
plague  of  locusts  in  the  province  from 
which  the  latter  journal  takes  its  name : 
“  Tlie  Avhole  province  is  in  terror.  Old  men 
remember  no  such  A  isitation.  The  possi¬ 
ble  consequences  of  the  locust  invasion 
Averc  at  first  too  lightly  regarded.  When 
first  a  cloud  of  those  insects  were  observ¬ 
ed  in  Eliziibethpol  no  one  dreamed  of  the 
danger  that  was  near.  The  locusts  have 
multiplied  day  after  day,  have  iuA’aded 
toAvn  and  suburb,  have  pitilessly  destroy¬ 
ed  vine-yards  and  fruit-gardens.  The 
streets  and  the  courts  have  soon  been  fill¬ 
ed  with  them,  rendering  all  locomotion  im¬ 
possible.  People  Avere  literally  stopped  on 
the  Avay  by  clouds  of  insects.  At  last  the 
shopkeepers  put  up  their  shutters  to  con¬ 
sider  Avhat  was  to  be  done.  But  a  super¬ 
stitious  terror  prcA’ents  the  people  from 
killing  the  insects,  and  the  police  have 
had  to  issue  an  order  requiring  each  in¬ 
habitant  to  destroy  two  pounds  of  locusts. 
Even  the  watercourses  are  choked  by  the 
insects,  AA’hich  is  a  ncAV  calamity  for  the 
population,  which  thus  finds  itself  depriv¬ 
ed  of  tlrinkable  water.” 


Dlt.  ARNOLD  AT  RUGBY.  | 

On  his  appointment  to  the  head-master-  j 
ship  of  Rugby  school,  Arnold  took  his  D.D. ! 
degree,  and  from  that  time  he  Avas  chiefly 
called  in  public  by  the  name  by  Avhich  Ave 
best  knoAv  him.  Dr.  Arnold.  The  beginning 
of  Dr.  Arnold’s  reign  at  Rugby  Avas  mark¬ 
ed  by  something  of  gloom  and  discontent 
among  both  the  boys  and  those  connected 
Avith  them.  He  looked  much  deeper  iloAvn 
into  the  character  of  each  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  than  it  had  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  former  head-masters  to  do  ;  and 
Avhen,  on  closely  Avatching  a  boy,  he  saw 
that  he  exercised  a  bad  influence  over 
his  companions,  he  quietly  requested  his 
friends  to  remove  him  as  unlit  for  public 
school  life  ;  thus,  as  may  ea.sily  be  suppos¬ 
ed,  causing  dissatisfaction  in  many  quar¬ 
ters.  Arnold’s  face  had  also,  probably, 
something  to  do  Avith  his  Avinning  his  way 
slowly,  at  first,  Avith  the  boys.  When  he 
was  A’ory  much  in  earnest  about  anything 
his  features  would  Avear  a  serious  gravity 
of  expression,  Avhich  the  A’ery  young  easily 
mistook  for  sternness,  and  when  he  had 
his  first  intervieAv  Avith  a  lad,  on  his  arriA’al 
at  school,  he  was  always  most  deeply  in 
earnest  at  the  thought  of  tlie  new  charge 
confided  to  him,  and  this  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  frighten  his  scholars  a  little  on  first 
seeing  him. .  Gradually,  however,  these 
draAvbacks  to  his  popularity  faded  a\A’ay  ; 
parents  found  that  he  had  judged  rightly 
for  their  sons  in  changing  tlieir  sphere  of 
education,  and  the  boys  learned  that  their 
head-master’s  face  could  twinkle  Avith  fun, 
and  soften  with  paternal  tenderness,  and 
that  there  were  in  him  depths  of  kindly 
sympathy  for  their  young  troubles  and 
difficulties,  and  stores  of  genial  strength, 
such  as  they  had  never  dreamed  of  in  man. 
Soon  the  common  expression  in  the  school 
about  the  head-master  came  to  be,  among 
the  boys,  “  We  Avould  die  for  him.”  The 
only  fault  which  he  would  ncA’cr  pardon 
was  a  lie — that  was  ahvays  punished  by 
immediate  expulsion  from  the  school.  This 
severe  respect  for  truth,  hoAvever,  increas¬ 
ed,  on  the  whole,  his  ascendency  ;  for  a 
lofty  sense  of  honor,  a  manly  straightfor¬ 
wardness,  are  always  essential  qualities  in 
an  English  boy’s  ideal  hero. — The  Argosy. 


JUST  UUliTlSTrUI) 

BY  the 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD. 


THE  SUNRISE  KINOHOM; 

OK, 

LITE  AND  SCENES  IN  JAPAN. 

Illustrating  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

Large  ISnto.  17  IlluHtratlonii.  I’rice, 

THE  PET  SERIES. 

6  vols.  3^1110.  Each  3  Illustration!*.  Price, 
Sl.S.I. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK.  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Phllaila. 


DlseascH,  like  rivers,  spring  from  small  causes. 
The  roaring  river  may  not  bo  easily  diverted  from  Its 
course,  nor  the  neglected  dlsonse  from  Its  destructive 
work.  Taken  In  time,  disease,  which  Is  merely  an 
interrupted  function,  may  be  averted  by  the  use  of 
Nature’s  remedy, 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

It  combines  the  medicinal  properties  of  thebest.mln- 
eral  waters  In  the  world. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

For  Sale  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Lot  158x113  feet.  House,  11  rooms.  Fine  river  and 
mountain  views.  Good  neighborhood.  Ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  depot  and  steamboat.  Price  $6,500. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  171,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

A  GOOD 

SABTTATH  -  SCHOOL 
BOOK 

Don’t  fail  to  send  for  one  from  the  following  supe¬ 
rior  list ; 

AVELCOME  TIDINGS. 

By  Lowry,  Doane,  and  Buss. 

GOSPEL  .SONGS . By  P.  P.  BLISS. 

SONGS  OF  LOVE....; . By  H.  B.  PALMER. 

EVERY  SABBATH . By  T.  C.  O’KANE. 

THE  PRIZE . By  Geo.  F.  BOoT. 

GOSPEL  and  TE.MPEKANCE  SONGS. 

By  Kin:;ie  and  Gabriel. 
GOSPEL  HYMNS,  No.  1.)  By  BLISS,  8ANKEY, 
“  No,  ‘i.S  MCOIIANAHAN  AND 

“  “  No.  3.)  8TEBUINS. 

Single  Copies  bound  in  boards,  sent  by  mall 
upon  receipt  of  35  cents;  $30  per  hundred  by  express. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

66  WE.ST  Fourth  St.  |  805  Broadway, 

Cincinnati.  New  York. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  ‘iO  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  »60,  $170,  B.SO  ;  Excursion,  « 120  to  iS140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $‘28. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  4<i,  North  River. 

Cabin,  $3.5  and  $03.  Excursion,  $100  and  $120. 
Steerage,  $28.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 

SUMMER  HOME  FOR  TEACHERS.— Summer  board¬ 
ing  in  a  quiet  town  near  Schooley’s  Mountain. 
Scenery  beautiful,  climate  invigorating.  Attraiotlve 
bouse  with  modern  conveniences,  near  depot,  church¬ 
es,  and  postoflice.  Terms,  $7  i)er  week.  References 
given  and  required.  PU-ase  address 

SEMINARY,  Flanders,  Morris  county,  N.  J. 

RAr¥  ENGRAVING^ 

AHD 

ETCHINGS.  -  - _ 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  24S 
Broadway,  New  York,  invites  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  Engravings  to  his  large  and  fine 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  Impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  Correspondence  is  incited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
collection. 


THEDINOEEarCONARDCira 

BEAUTlFUIi  EVER-BLOOMINO 

ROSES 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Onr  Great  Speelalty  Is  growing  and  distribuHnff 
these  Beautlral  Roses.  lUe  deliver  btscotsff  Pot 
Plants,  suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  tetfely  Sy  mail 
at  all  post-offices.  5  Splendid  Varieties,  your 
choice,  all  labeled,  for  fli  114  for  19  for  93 1 
26  for  $4 1  39  for  «5|  75  for  910  {  lOQ  for  9l3. 
AS-  Send  for  onr  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture — 
60  pages,  elegantly  Illustrated — and  choose  firom  over 
Five  Hundred  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
*!  TUB  DINGBB  dt  CONARD  CO., 

Rose  Growers.  West  Grove.  Cbester  Co..  Pa.. 


Kstablislied  Years. 

We  have  now  on  band,  and  constantly  making,  a 
good  assortment  of  TRUNKS — English  Leather,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  fine  English  Locks. 

STATE  ROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  RUG  STRAPS, 
SHAWL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel. 

Sample  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  CATTKACH, 

MANUFACTUREE  AND  IMPORTER, 

No.  736  Broadway,  near  Astor  Place. 


WiBB&GO., 

75&77  SpriiieSt..ll.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


In  Eastiake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  Ac. 


SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


MENEELIS  BELLS. 


The  genuin>’^roy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pnb- 
lie  since  1820,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  otners.  Catalogues  free.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  eltuer  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MENEELY  &  COMPANY. 


LL  FCUNDRY 

iTvl  Till  l*/r  Chnrrh<»is 
,  K:'rias<*tc.  FULLY 
Iocup  font  Fro^. 

IFT,  Cincinnali,  O* 

MENEELT  &  KIMBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELL8. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHU KCH  BELL8. 

Kf  Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needing  bolls. 


BUCKEYE  BE 

It!*!!,  of  I’lire  Copper  i 
•liool..  Kil  o  Alai  iii.!, 
W.\ltnAXTKI>.  C;it:, 

VANDUZEN  &  T 
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TEE  EOKELESS  OIBLS  OF  NEW  TORE. 

[The  following  communication  from  tlie  pen  of 
Bev.  Dr.  8.  D.  Burchard,  as  will  be  seen,  is  first 
a  correction,  and  second  and  emphatically  a  pica 
fora  most  deserving  charity.  Coming  from  one 
who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  who  has  him¬ 
self  given  much  time  and  thought  to  this  enter¬ 
prise,  we  trust  it  wiU  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the 
**  Homo,”  and  result  in  its  suljstantial  advantage. 
A  more  useful  and  necessary  charity,  and  one  that 
appeals  more  directly  and  closely  to  every  worthy 
heart,  cannot  be  named  in  the  whole  long  list  of 
eleemosynary  institutions  which  g^ee  our  great 
eity.  Let  us  by  all  means  extend  to  it  a  helping 
hand,  and  that  at  once.  We  are  sure  that  Dr. 
Burchard  does  a  good  service  in  thus  bringing  it 
renewedly  to  the  attention  of  the  public.— Ed.  Ev.] 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Evangelist, 
with  the  above  title,  written  by  Ellen  E. 
Dickinson.  The  article  awakened  both  inter¬ 
est  and  surprise — interest  because  it  pleads 
most  earnestly  for  a  class  needy  and  envi¬ 
roned  with  peril,  and  yet  surprise  that  the 
writer  should  presume  to  affirm  that  no  pro- 
vi^on  whatsoever  had  been  made  for  this 
class,  so  exposed,  so  needing  our  sympathy 
and  help.  She  first  pay.s  a  proper  and  grace¬ 
ful  tribute  to  the  various  eleemosynary  insti- 
iiitfona  which  so  extensively  adorn  and  bless 
our  city,  meeting  so  effectually  the  wants  of 
the  imfortunatc  of  all  classes  and  nationali¬ 
ties.  Then  she  very  properly  divides  into 
four  distinct  classes  the  homeless  girls,  re¬ 
duced  to  their  present  forlorn  and  exposed 
dondition  by  causes  over  which  they  could 
have  no  control.  She  n^xt  refers  to  what  is 
being  done  for  these  classes  in  Paris  by 
“  Miss  Leigh,  an  English  lady  of  good  family 
and  fair  fortune.”  Then  follow  the  argument 
and  the  plea,  intensified  by  the  recital  of  in- 
oidents  and  facts  in  the  experience  of  young 
glr4,  for  the  inauguration  of  a  similar  chari- 
l^r  in  our  own  city. 

All  this  interested  me  as  true  and  good, 
awakening  a  responsive  echo  in  my  heart. 
Yet,  after  referring  to  the  Hopper  Home 
on  Second  avenue  for  women  discharged  from 
prison,  the  Midnight  Mission  House,  and  oth¬ 
er  refuges  for  homeless  girls  of  a  low  and  de¬ 
moralized  grade,  I  must  confess  to  surprise 
at  the  statement,  “But  no  place  or  home  of 
an  attractive  or  desirable  character  for  home¬ 
less  girls  accustomed  to  the  amenities,  refine¬ 
ments,  and  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  house¬ 
hold."  Surely  the  writer  could  not  have  been 
taformed  that  there  is,  and  has  been  for  the 
pest  twelve  years,  just 'such  a  Home  as  that 
for  which  she  pleads,  at  41  Seventh  avenue, 
under  the  most  judicious  management,  hav¬ 
ing  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  some 
of  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  ladies  of 
the  city,  a  matron,  an  assistant,  a  chaplain, 
and  all  such  conveniences  and  appliances 
as  realize  our  ideal  of  a  well-ordered  Chris¬ 
tian  home;  not  for  the  vieious  or  abandon¬ 
ed — for  these  provision  had  already  been 
made — but  for  the  innocent  and  deserving, 
“girls  accustomed  to  the  amenities,  refine¬ 
ments,  and  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  house¬ 
hold.” 

The  first  article  of  its  Charter,  granted  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1870,  states 
tbat  its  object  is  “  to  afford  gratuitous  aid  to 
hidigeat  and  destitute  females,  and  especially 
to  provide  a  temporary  home  for  poor  and 
'fril5ndl«ss  girts,  who  are  exposed  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  city.”  Is  not  this  the  very  in¬ 
stitution  for  which  the  writer  unconsciously 
and  yet  so  eloquently  pleads  ?  Is  it  not  pre¬ 
eminently  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
homeless  and  yet  deserving  girls  of  our  great 
eity  ?  The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  years 
abundantly  answers  these  inquiries.  During 
this  period  more  than  2,000  friendless  girls, 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  life,  when  the 
darkness  and  terror  of  disgrace  were  gather¬ 
ing  thickly  around  them,  have  been  welcomed 
to  the  Home,  enjoyed  its  privileges,  and  then, 
through  its  aid,  been  permanently  located  in 
pious  and  respectable  families  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Not  a  few  have  given  evidence 
of  grace  in  the  heart,  which  has  developed 
into  the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
manhood.  Extracts  from  letters,  which  would 
fill  a  volume,  received  from  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  the  Home,  and 
from  the  friends  among  whom  their  lot  has 
been  subsequently  cast,  afford  positive  proof 
of  its  usefulness,  and  how  well  it  is  answer¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  its  existence  and  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  its  patrons.  If  all  this  bo  true — and 
of  this  there  is  no  question — if  the  Home  al¬ 
ready  established  in  Seventh  avenue  meets  a 
necessity  in  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
friendless  girls  in  this  city ;  if  it  bridges  over 
the  dark  chasm,  changes  their  prospects  from 
midnight  gloom  to  morning  brightness ;  if  it 
rescues  from  threatened  peril,  and  preserves 
from  taint  and  loss  the  richest  and  brightest 
gem  In  woman’s  crown ;  who  shall  say  that  it 
is  not  a  Bethesda,  a  house  of  mercy,  a  home 
for  the  homeless,  the  very  home  needed '?  It 
should  indeed  be  numbered  among  the  noblest 
Miarities  of  the  eity. 

A  FOOR  SUBSTirUTE  FOB  THE  MONTHLY 
CONCERT. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  notice  in  your  last  is¬ 
sue  of  a  lecture  on  Africa  at  the  Fourteenth- 
street  Presbyterian  church.  New  York,  by  Mr. 
Phoebus  W.  Lyon,  was  just  and  well  merited. 
Mr.  Lyon  has  furnished  a  good  example  for 
other  young  laymen  of  what  may  bo  done  by 
a  wise  use  of  one’s  leisure  hours  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  mission  fields. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  Mr.  Lyon’s 
lecture  was  that  he  declined  to  have  a  col¬ 
lection  taken  for  his  personal  benefit.  And 
this  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  growing  evil  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  heading  of  this  brief  communi¬ 
cation.  Men  are  entering  the  field  as  pro- 
fessionar  lecturers  on  Missions.  Several  pul¬ 
pits  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  have  been 
applied  for  on  Sabbath  evenings,  or  Monthly 
Otaicert  evenings,  with  the  understanding  tliat 
the  collection  shall  be  taken,  not  for  mis¬ 
sions,  but  for  the  lecturer. 

The  Monthly  Concert  is  a  sacred  institu¬ 
tion.  Its  objects  are  increase  of  knowledge, 
earnest  and  united  prayer,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
'Hie  knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  imparted 
by  the  pastor  or  by  selected  persons  in  the 
(Riurch.  For  this  end  Mission  Boards  supply 
aiaterial  from  month  to  month. 

Shall  all  this  be  given  up  for  a  mere  en- 
tertaiirment,  with  no  prayer,  no  mutual  in¬ 
formation  or  stimulus,  and  no  contribution 
to  the  cause  ?  Is  this  to  be  the  Monthly  Con¬ 
cert  of  the  future  ?  And  shall  a  host  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  be  tempted  to  leave  their  fields  and 
enter  upon  this  new  line  of  effort  at  home  ? 
There  can  bh  no  objection  to  pay-lectures  on 


China  or  Africa,  given  on  their  own  merits 
and  as  an  intellectual  treat ;  such  lectures 
are  useful  and  commendable.  But  to  put 
them  into  the  category  of  missionary  con¬ 
cert  measures,  and  give  to  them  the  charities 
designed  for  the  heathen,  is  a  thing  to  be 
guarded  against.  One  reason  why  Mission 
Boards  are  crippled  is  that  there  are  so  many 
drains  and  leakages  of  their  funds,  so  many 
diversions  to  special  or  personal  uses. 

Missions. 

EDUCATIONAL  KECORl). 

WABASH  COLLEGE. 

The  first  public  exercise  in  connection  with  the 
forty-first  Commencement  of  Wabash  College  was 
a  contest  in  declamation  by  nine  members  of  the 
preparatory  department.  Better  speaking,  by 
young  men  who  have  not  yet  even  entered  college, 
is  seldom  hoard.  Throe  prizes  were  awarded,  the 
first  to  E.  H.  Anderson,  the  second  to  E.  H.  Sweet, 
the  third  to  G.  L.  Mackintosh.  At  the  same  time 
three  prizes  were  given  to  memljors  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  department  for  excellence  in  English  compo¬ 
sition  ;  the  first  to  E.  H.  Sweet,  the  second  to  W. 
G.  Chapman,  the  third  to  W.  P.  McKee. 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  President  Tuttle  preached 
his  eighteenth  baccalaureate  sermon,  an  able  and 
timely  discourse  on  “  The  Kingdom,  the  King  and 
the  Time,”  from  Esther  iv.  14,  “.Ynd  who  knoweth 
whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this.”  The  kingdom  of  matter,  still  pre¬ 
senting  unlimited  opportunity  for  new  discoveries 
the  kingdom  of  psychological,  moral  and  political 
truth,  with  its  open  questions  inviting  resean^h, 
and  its  estiiblishcd  principles  calling  for  honest, 
earnest  application,  such  is  “the  kingdom,”  the 
heir  to  which  Is  the  young  man.  “  In  the  realms 
of  matter  and  thought,  in  the  mastery  of  truth 
already  knowm  and  in  the  discovery  of  that  which 
is  yet  concealed,  in  the  solution  of  those  difficul¬ 
ties  which  beset  man  in  all  the  vifcil  interests  of 
his  being,  the  young  man  is  the  heir-apparent 
reiiching  after  the  sceptre  of  the  world.”  The  time 
at  which  this  King  comes  to  his  kingdom  is  to-day, 
“  such  a  time  as  this,”  a  time  “  when  gonius  is 
knocking  at  the  doors  behind  which  are  concealed 
the  secret  things  of  the  Lord,  when  men  are  de¬ 
manding  the  harmonies  of  truth  in  all  sciences, 
whether  of  matter,  of  mind,  or  of  religion ;  when 
bad  men  are  assaulting  opinions,  creeds,  institu¬ 
tions,  bitterly,  persistently,  ably ;  when  good  men 
are  digging  down  to  find  the  foundations  of  their 
faith  and  show  that  they  are  on  the  rock,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  inspiration  of  an  assured  faith  are  going 
everywhere  on  the  globe  to  proclaim  the  last  mes¬ 
sage  of  their  crucified  but  risen  Lord.  A  divine 
voice  seems  now  to  utter  to  every  young  man  this 
grand  sentence  ‘And  who  knoweth  whether  thou 
art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ?  ’ 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  College  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Little  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  from  Num¬ 
bers  xxiii.  23.  Mr.  Little  is  the  youngest  son  of 
the  venerable  Henry  Little,  D.D.,  of  Madison,  Ind. 
His  discourse  was  heard  with  great  interest. 

The  contest  in  declamation,  on  the  evening  of 
June  23,  by  members  of  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh¬ 
man  Classes,  resulted  in  the  award  of  the  first 
Sophomore  prize  to  J.  R.  Breaks,  the  second  to  W. 
B.  Austin;  the  first  Freshman  prize  to  H.  M. 
McKnight,  the  second  to  H.  Taylor.  At  the  same 
time  the  first  prize  for  Junior  Essay  was  awarded 
to  A.  H.  Magill,  and  the  second  to  G.  A.  Mackin¬ 
tosh.  Class  Day  on  the  morning  of  June  24  at¬ 
tracted  a  large  audience,  and  presented,  in  gener¬ 
al,  the  usual  programme. 

The  Alumni  dinner  on  Tuesday,  in  the  College 
gymnasium,  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  was  a  handsome  entertainment 
generously  provided  by  the  ladies  of  Center  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  present. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  annual  Oration  before 
the  Alumni  was  delivered  by  George  C.  Butler, 
Esq.,  of  Indianapolis.  Taking  for  his  theme  “A 
New  Day,”  he  presented  with  great  clearness  and 
strength  of  statement  the  present  characteristics 
and  tendencies  of  thought,  the  good  results  prom¬ 
ised  and  the  evil  threatened.  It  was  a  true  oration, 
delivered  without  manuscript,  as  was  also  the  ser¬ 
mon  of  Mr.  Little. 

Wednesday,  June  25,  was  Commencement  day. 
The  orations  of  the  graduating  class,  which  num¬ 
bers  nineteen,  were  of  unusual  excellence  both  in 
composition  and  in  delivery.  Five  of  the  class  ex¬ 
pect  to  enter  the  ministry. 

The  only  honorary  degree  given  was  that  of 
Ph.D.,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  John  Collett, 
who  graduated  at  Wabash  in  1847  and  is  now  State 
Geologist  of  Indiana. 

The  Rose  Professorship  of  Geology  and  Natural 
History,  vacant  since  the  death  of  Prof.  E.  0.  Hovoy 
two  years  ago,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  recently  of  Hanovor  Col¬ 
lege.  Prof.  Coulter  will  Ixjgin  his  labors  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  College  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  the  President’s  reception  in 
the  elegant  halls  of  the  Lyceum  and  Caliopean 
Societies,  brought  to  a  close  the  forty-sixth  year  in 
the  life  of  Wabash  College. 

The  next  year  begins  Sept.  10. 

The  last  catalogue  of  the  Western  Reserve  Col¬ 
lege,  Hudson,  Ohio,  is  the  fifty-third.  This  insti¬ 
tution  is  only  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Cleveland. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  the  preparatory 
school,  the  academical,  and  medical  departments 
for  the  last  college  year,  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  There  are  a  full  corps  of  successful  pro¬ 
fessors. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Wells  College,  Aurora,  has 
been  received.  The  summary  shows  a  total  num¬ 
ber  of  fifty-nine  students.  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  occurred  on  the  I8th  of  June,  and  were  of 
special  interest.  Dr.  E.  S.  Frisbee  is  at  the  head 
of  this  fine  school  for  young  ladies. 

The  sixth  catalogue  of  our  German  Theological 
Seminary  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  the  annual  report 
of  the  institution,  has  just  been  issued.  In  the 
regular  course  of  study  there  have  been  twenty- 
eight  students,  seventeen  in  the  theological  depart¬ 
ment  and  eleven  in  the  academic.  The  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  as  already  stated,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  18,  at  Bloomfield,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  audience.  Dr.  Fewsmith 
made  the  opening  prayer,  after  which  came  the 
orations  by  the  graduating  class,  six  in  number — 
throe  in  German  and  three  in  English.  Dr.  Seibert 
delivered  an  address  in  German  to  the  graduates, 
after  which  President  Knox  presented  them  with 
their  diplomas.  The  following  is  the  graduating 
class:  Frederick  Saure,  Francis  Harting,  Henry 
8eil>ert,  Louis  Voss,  John  Guenther,  Julius  Goebel. 


A  NOTE  FROM  THE  IV KINO  PASTOR. 

Irving,  Kan.,  Juno  2S,  1879. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Thanks  for  your  kind  en¬ 
dorsement  of  our  appeal,  published  J une  12th,  for 
aid  to  rebuild  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Irving, 
destroyed  by  the  tornado  of  May  30th.  The  aid 
comes  very  slowly ;  total  so  fur  $100,  receipts  lor 
which  by  postals  sent  to  the  donors,  except  to 
H.  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  and  E.  P.  B.  of  New  York.  Wo 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a  shireoecopic  view  to  each 
one  helping  us  tp  the  small  sum  of  $5,  showing 
what  of  destruction  to  our  Christian  hopes  and 
joys  as  a  worshipping  congregation  has  been 
wrought  in  a  moment  by  this  fearful  cyclone.  It 
is  a  terrible  vision  to  our  eyes.  Will  the  brethren 
elsewhere  seated  in  the  sanctuary  in  comfort  and 
in  security  please  remember  us  in  our  desolation 
and  helplessness  ?  We  cannot  rebuild  without 
your  aid.  James  A.  Gbiffes. 


Xotc  antj  (Comment. 

The  trustees  of  the  Reese  estate  in  San 
Francisco  have  donated  to  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  S2,000  as  a  fund,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  purchase  school-books  for  in¬ 
digent  children. 

Hon.  John  Frelinghuysen  Hageinan,  coun- 
sellor-at-law,  has  completed  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  Princeton,  on  which  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  several  years — a  very  full,  accurate, 
and  interesting  work.  It  is  published  by 
Lipplncott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  is  bio- 
graphical  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
is  illustrated  by  thirty-eight  engravings. 

In  Boston,  if  we  may  trust  reports,  two  or 
three  hundred  ladies  have  already  registered 
as  voters  on  educational  matters,  many  of 
them  being  possessed  of  large  property.  None 
of  the  ignorant  or  disreputable  have  so  far 
come  forward  for  qualification.  Applicants 
must  set  forth  that  they  are  “  female  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,”  and  that  they  wish  to  pay 
a  poll-tax.  Some  who  were  opposed  to  the 
measure  are  now  foromo.st  in  registering. 

A  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone  is  in  pre¬ 
paration,  under  the  auspices  of  his  family, 
bearing  specially  on  his  jicrsonal  and  domes¬ 
tic  character  and  his  work  as  a  missionary. 
The  preparation  of  this  work  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  Professor  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh, 
holding  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  new  col¬ 
lege.  Friends  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  letters  are  requested  to  forward 
them  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bruce,  10 
Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  who  will  return 
them  after  perusal. 

Our  friend  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Kendall  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  saile<l  by  the  Helvetia 
on  Saturday,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  They 
purpose  to  pursue  after  health  all  the  way 
across  the  ocean  and  beyond  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  to  return  with  it  to  Grand  Rapids 
about  the  first  of  October.  Bon  voyage. 

According  to  the  statistics  read  at  the  re¬ 
cent  twentieth  annual  Convention  of  the  Ohio 
Sunday-school  Union,  seventy-five  of  the 
eighty-eight  counties  of  the  State  have  a 
county  Sunday-school  organization.  In 
round  numbers  there  are  G,500  schools,  80,- 
000  officers  and  teachers,  and  000,000  schol¬ 
ars.  The  convention  will  meet  in  Marion 
next  June. 

The  ratio  of  gifts  to  foreign  missions  of  the 
several  evangelical  denominations  in  this 
country  is  tlius  stated ;  The  Presbyterians 
(North,  South,  and  United)  lead  with  the 
sum,  for  the  year,  of  $562,000.  Next  follow 
the  Congregationalists,  giving  $457,000.  (But 
they  give  more  per  capita  than  any  other  de¬ 
nomination.)  Then  come  the  great  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  with  $342,000;  Baptists,  $242,000; 
Episcopalian,  $90,000;  Reformed  Church, 
$55,000.  _ 

A  Presbyterian  pastor,  at  a  pleasant  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  on  Delaware  Bay,  would  like  to 
exchange  for  a  few  weeks  with  a  pastor  from 
the  hills  or  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
may  be  communicated  with  by  a  note  address¬ 
ed  “  Exchange,”  Box  2330,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury  of  out-  indispen¬ 
sable  Sabbath  Committee,  sailed  by  the  Gal¬ 
lia  on  Wednesday,  July  2d.  He  is  a  delegate 
to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basle,  and  also 
to  the  International  Confederation  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Sabbath,  which  meets  a 
little  later  at  Berne.  He  expects  to  return 
home  about  the  1st  of  October.  Dr.  S.  F. 
Scovel  of  Pittsburg  and  E.  S.  Porter  of 
Brooklyn  sail  in  the  same  fine  ship — the 
newest  of  the  Cunard  flset. 

The  Ntational  Temperance  Society  (58  Reade 
street)  lias  published  a  packet  of  tweive  iliu- 
minated  floral  cards,  with  Bible  texts  selected 
expressly  for  this  object  printed  on  each,  suit¬ 
able  for  distribution  in  Sunday-schools. 

The  National  Sunday-school  Assembly, 
which  met  for  ten  days  (beginning  June  7th) 
in  tlie  wonderful  Yosemite  Valley,  has  prov¬ 
ed  a  great  success,  according  to  a  note  from 
Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent.  More  than  |wenty  States 
and  Territories  were  represented — in  a  sparse 
way — and  ten  or  more  denominations.  Drs. 
J.  H.  Vincent  and  G.  A.  Peltz  were  the  cho¬ 
sen  leaders.  The  first  evening  was  given  to 
mutual  greetings,  during  which  time  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  did  not  forget  the  immense 
territory  over  which  lie  ranges.  The  Hutch¬ 
inson  family  sang  their  beautiful  songs.  On 
the  second  day  the  Union  chapel  was  dedicat¬ 
ed.  This  was  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Guard  of  Oakland,  and  one  in  the  evening  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  An  impressive  dedicato¬ 
ry  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Cook.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  Assembly 
seems  to  have  been  Mr.  John  Muir.  He  has 
spent  more  than  two  years  in  the  geological 
study  of  that  region  of  primitive  convulsions 
and  modern  sublimity,  and  in  two  addresses 
gave  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
formations  of  the  Yosemite.  A  close  friend¬ 
ship,  we  are  told,  has  already  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  The 
Assembly  adjourned  to  Oakland,  where  it  con¬ 
vened  on  the  19th,  and  from  there  it  went  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Monterey,  where  it  is  now  in 
session,  expecting  to  close  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  In  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the 
Yosemite,  Mr.  Galen  Clark,  the  secretary  of 
the  Yosemite  commission,  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  discovery  of  tliis  wonderful  spot,  of  the 
subsequent  road  building,  and  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  dele¬ 
gates  and  visitors  present.  He  stated  that 
the  Valley  was  discovered  by  soldiers  in  1851, 
who  had  come  to  remove,  to  their  reservation 
some  Indians  who  were  troubling  the  miners. 
They  mentioned  the  valley  in  their  reports, 
but  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  for  sometime. 
The  Indians  made  it  impossible  to  come  in. 
In  1855,  the  first  tourist  party  followed  Indian 
Trail  into  the  valley.  This  was  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
ings.  Then  came  others.  The  United  States 
set  apart  the  valley  as  a  park  reservation, 
and  entrusted  it  to  the  hands  of  the  State  of 
California.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  iook  after  its  interests.  Privileges  of  build¬ 
ing,  etc.,  were  granted  to  any  one  who  came 
to  administer  comfort  to  tourists.  Leases 
extend  only  for  ten  years.  Private  enterprise 
has  built  several  roads  into  the  valley,  the 
State  agreeing  to  buy  the  roads  at  ten  per 
cent,  discount  on  cost  at  any  time  during  ten 
years ;  after  which  time,  if  not  purchased  by 
the  State,  they  become  the  property  of  the 
State  without  money,  and  so  become  free 


The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
has  issued  a  series  of  about  three  hundred 
tracts.  The  list  lias  been  revised  man}’ 
times.  But  the  Board  have  now  determined 
to  give  special  attention  during  the  coming 
year,  to  the  publication  of  a  series  of  new 
tracts,  small  in  size,  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  superior  in  merit. 

Our  friend,  the  Rev.  Willard  Parsons,  is 
again  up  to  his  eyes  in  behalf  of  our  poor 
little  city  children.  He  invented  the  plan  of 
taking  them  a  visiting,  for  a  fortnight,  on 
invitation  from  country  homes.  That  is  the 
whole  case  put  in  the  fewest  and  most  intel¬ 
ligible  words  possible.  It  has  worked  ad¬ 
mirably  at  both  ends  of  tlie  route,  and  now 
promises  well  for  another  year.  The  first 
company  of  cliildren  will  bo  taken  to  Sandy 
Hill  on  the  8tli  Instant.  Our  mission  Sun- 
day-schools  will  do  well  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Parsons,  and  our  benevolent  jicople 
to  keep  him  with  funds.  One  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  enteriirise  is  its  great 
economy.  Remittances  should  bo  addressed 
to  the  cashier  of  “The  Evening  Post  Fresh 
Air  Fund.” 

The  Congregational  and  other  churches  of 
Australia  propose  to  erect  at  Dillon’s  Bay, 
on  the  island  of  Erromunga,  a  memorial  of 
John  Williams,  and  others  who  have  fallen  by 
violence  in  the  South  Seas,  to  be  called  the 
Martyr  Memorial  Church  of  Erromanga. 

The  slxteentli  anniversary  (being  the  sev- 
enteentli  meeting)  of  “The  University  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  will  be 
held  at  the  Assembly  Cliamber  in  the  new 
Capitol,  Albany,  on  Tuesilay,  July  8th,  at  10 
o’clock  A.  M.,  and  is  expected  to  continue 
three  days.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  col¬ 
leges,  academies,  normal  schools,  and  aca¬ 
demical  departments  of  union  schools,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  bo  represented  by  members  of 
their  respective  Faculties  and  Trustees,  the 
Trustees  being,  by  a  resolution  adopted  in 
1868,  recognized  as  members  of  the  Convoca¬ 
tion. 

Our  neighbor.  The  Observer,  seems  to  have 
misunderstood  the  bearings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  White  of 
this  city  at  the  Saratoga  Assembly.  It  refer¬ 
red  to  the  matter  again  last  week.  The  res¬ 
olution  was  only  intended  to  serve  a  tempo¬ 
rary  purpose ;  to  ease  the  situation  just  at  the 
close  of  the  sessions.  It  really  settles  notliing 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Southern 
Baptists  in  their  late  convention  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Cate¬ 
chism,  containing  the  substance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  which  ought  to  be  imparted  to 
themselves  and  their  children,  is  about  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  begin  their  task.  We  would  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  of  the  Westminster  divines.  Its 
adoption  would  save  them  much  uneasiness 
of  body  and  soul,  during  the  hot  weather  at 
hand,  as  well  as  furnish  them  with  a  grand 
report  for  the  next  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  Saratoga  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Assembly,  was,  we  are  admonished,  the 
second  one  of  the  kind,  instead  of  the  first. 
An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  ladies  was 
held  last  year  at  Pittsburgh,  in  obedience  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly. 

There  is  probably  no  e.xaggeration  in  saying 
that  the  new  residence  of  President  McCosh 
recently  given  to  the  College  by  the  Stuarts, 
is  the  finest  residence  of  any  College  Presi¬ 
dent  in  America. 

COLLEGE  DEGREES. 

Yale  College. — Honorary  degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred  as  follows:  LL.D.,  i  ll  W.  Blake  of  Now 
Haven  (Y.  C.,  1861);  Prof.  William  H.  Van  Buren, 
M.D.,  of  New  York  eity  (Y.  C.,  1838) ;  and  Prof. 
Asaph  Hall  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observa¬ 
tory,  Washington.  D.D.,  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey 
Bacon  of  Norwich,  Conn.  (Y.  C.,  1850),  and  Bev. 
John  E.  Todd  of  New  Haven  (Y.  C.,  1855).  A.M., 
John  W.  Barrow  of  New  York. 

Harvard. — LL.D.,  Gov.  Thomas  Talbot,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Thornton ;  and  Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  Joseph 
Lovering,  and  Henry  W.  Torrey,  all  of  Harvard 
College.  D.D.,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  A.M.,  Asaph  Hall  and  Joseph  Henry  Allen. 

Dartmouth.— LL.D.,  His  Excellency  John  Doug¬ 
lass  Sutherland  Campbell,  Marquis  of  Lome,  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada ;  Prof.  Edward  David 
Sanborn  of  Hanover;  Nathan  Crosby  of  Lowell; 
Prof.  William  Callaghan  Robinson  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  D.D.,  the  Right  Bev.  William  Woodruff 
Niles,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Now  Hampshire;  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Smith  Folsom  of  Boston. 

Union.— LL.D.,  Judge  George  F.  Danforth  of 
the  Court  of  .^peals,  and  William  H.  King  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Farnham  of  Shanghai; 
Rev.  A.  F.  Olmstead  of  Bhinebeck ;  and  Bev.  J.  D. 
Morrison  of  Ogdensburg.  A.M.,  Bov.  W.  J.  Heath ; 
Rev.  Horace  G.  Day  of  Schenectady;  and  Rev. 
Orlando  D.  O.  Markley  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  E.  D. 
Johnson  of  Oswego  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.B. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

Relative  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperi¬ 
al,  The  Times  affirms  that  “  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter-General  disobeyed  Lord  Chelmsford’s  or¬ 
ders  by  sending  the  Prince  on  a  dangerous 
expedition,  the  escort  of  which  deserted  its 
duty.  In  the  whole  affair  there  is  not  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature.”  It  would  appear  that  he 
and  others  succeeded  in  mounting,  but  rode 
into  a  second  and  fatal  ambuscade,  and  in  the 
encounter  each  one  endeavored  to  care  only 
for  himself.  The  remains  are  now  well  on 
their  way  to  England.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
coffin  containing  the  body  at  Pietennaritz- 
burg  early  in  June,  it  was  wrapped  in  the 
French  colors,  the  Prince’s  sword  and  helmet 
placed  thereon,  and  his  horse  led  after  it. 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  seemed  to  rally 
for  a  time,  and  during  the  visit  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  to  her,  and  the  receipt  of  the  condolen¬ 
ces  sent  by  the  German  and  other  Courts  of 
Europe ;  but  latterly  her  grief  and  despond¬ 
ency  is  such  as  to  seriously  threaten  her  life. 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  has  been  officially 
recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  Napoleonic  dy¬ 
nasty. 

A  despatch  was  sent  from  Romo  to  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London,  on  Monday,  say¬ 
ing  that  a  speciai  convention  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Vatic.an  is  being  negotiated. 
The  German  Government  is  to  nominate  bish¬ 
ops  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  bishops  are  to  nominate  priests  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

As  regards  the  Zulu  war,  more  peace-mes¬ 
sengers  have  come  in  to  Lord  Chelmsford. 
They  were  informed  of  the  additional  terms 
of  peace,  which  are:  The  King’s  regiment  to 
disarm ;  Cotywayo  not  to  assemble  an  army 
for  five  years ;  the  King  to  pay  a  fine  of  two 
bullocks  for  evei'y  male  Zulu ;  a  considerable 


jiortion  of  the  cattle  to  be  distribated  to  the 
chiefs  who  surrendered  to  the  English ;  and 
an  English  Resident  to  be  placed  at  Ulundi. 
The  terms  have  not  yet  been  answered. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

The  new  programme  in  Life  insurance  else¬ 
where  announced  by  the  Equitable,  will  be 
regarded  with  favor  by  the  many  patrons  of 
that  great  company,  and  as  a  wise  and  by  no 
means  imprudent  measure  by  men  who  are 
wont  to  loan  to  the  safe  and  conservative 
side,  and  whose  impulse  is  to  oppose  any¬ 
thing  that  has  the  aspect  of  an  innovation 
upon  well-tried  methods.  The  Equitable  is  a 
very  rich  company,  and  its  current  business 
is  immense.  It  occupies  an  assured  and  en- 
vialile  position,  and  may  therefore  well  con¬ 
sider  and  determine  what  advantages  sliall 
result  to  its  patrons  as  their  fair  sliare  in 
this  general  prosperity.  This  it  has  done, 
and  we  need  but  call  attention  to  the  matter 
in  another  column.  The  policy  now  entered 
upon  is  a  very  liberal  one,  and  its  adoption 
by  tlie  Eiiuitablc  places  it  on  a  footing  with 
the  wealthiest  companies  of  Europe. 

Emily  and  Ida  Wiswall,  two  little  girls  aged 
six  years  and  four  and  a  half  years  respec¬ 
tively,  were  struck  by  lightning  and  killed  at 
170th  street  and  Fulton  avenue  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  They  were  sitting  togetlier  looking  at 
a  book,  on  a  scat  extending  between  two 
large  oak  trees,  near  the  door  of  their  father’s 
cottage.  Just  before  the  rain  began  to  fall 
the  lightning  struck  one  of  the  oaks,  and  Mr. 
Wiswall  hastening  to  the  spot,  found  both 
children  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  The 
lightning  scathed  down  the  tree,  struck  Ida 
and  burned  the  skin  on  her  breast  and  limbs, 
and  then  pa.ssed  to  her  sister.  The  clothes 
of  both  children  were  burned  and  tlie  shoes 
torn  from  their  feet.  It  is  mentioned  that 
just  a  moment  before  the  sad  occurrence,  the 
remaining  little  sister  (there  were  three  of 
them)  had  been  called  from  the  seat  and 
despatched  on  an  errand,  and  another  child 
was  entering  the  yard  gate  to  join  the  chil¬ 
dren  so  suddenly  killed. 

The  Astor  Library  numbered,  on  the  31st 
of  December  last,  183,245  volumes.  The 
Mercantile  Library  contains  182,958  volumes 
— 10,531  having  been  added  during  the  year 
ending  May  1.  There  is  some  complaint 
among  subscribers  because  they  are  compel¬ 
led  to  pay  ton  cents,  in  addition  to  their 
yearly  dues,  for  each  new  book  taken  out. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Society  for 
tlie  Suppression  of  Vice  gives  results  of  the 
work  done  during  the  past  year.  Forty-eight 
arrests  were  made.  The  present  interest  in 
the  Society  is  wider  than  over  before.  Any 
one  wishing  information  should  address  An¬ 
thony  Comstock,  150  Nassau  street.  New 
York,  which  will  bo  gladly  forwarded. 

The  increase  in  the  death  rate  (especially 
among  children)  during  the  hot  season  is 
already  very  marked.  The  average  daily 
death  rate  for  this  city  last  year  was  about  75. 
On  Friday  last  85  persons  died.  For  the 
twenty-four  hours  ending  Sunday  morning, 
the  number  of  deaths  was  142,  a  startling  in¬ 
crease.  Dr.  Nagle,  the  Register  of  Vital  Sta¬ 
tistics,  said  that  this  increase  was  due  with¬ 
out  doubt  to  the  heat  on  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  morning.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
deaths  were  from  diarrhneal  troubles.  The 
cooler  temperature  Sunday  night  had  the 
effect  to  bring  down  the  number  of  deaths  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  ending  Monday  to  92, 
of  which  about  40  were  caused  by  diarrha'al 
troubles.  Of  114  persons  who  had  died  with¬ 
in  forty-eight  hours  from  diarrhoeal  troubles, 
110  were  under  five  years  old. 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

Ex-Gov.  Frederick  Holbrook,  the  war  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Vermont,  has  sung  in  a  Brattle- 
borough  church  choir  for  more  than  forty 
years,  most  of  that  time  as  chorister.  He 
yet  sings  without  a  tremor  in  his  voice. 

Our  last  advices  from  Rochester  state  that 
strawberries  had  been  for  some  days  selling, 
at  retail,  for  four  cents  a  quart,  the  very  best 
for  live,  and  that  the  American  and  United 
States  Express  Companies  were  sending  out 
of  the  city,  in  all  directions,  twenty  tons  a 
day. 

The  Atlantic  express,  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  met  with  a 
serious  accident  when  near  Hamburg,  about 
five  miles  from  Buffalo,  on  the  25th  ult.  A 
special  coach  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  was 
attached  to  the  train  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  con¬ 
taining  a  funeral  party  of  eleven  persons, 
bound  for  Medina,  N.  Y.,  where  the  body  of 
the  wife  of  Colonel  E.  F.  Brown  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  to  be  in¬ 
terred.  This  coach  was  thrown  from  the 
track  and  partly  turned  over,  the  intense 
heat  of  the  day  having,  it  is  believed,  spread 
tlie  rails.  Several  persons  were  injured  be¬ 
yond  hope  of  recovery. 

The  strike  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  still  con¬ 
tinues,  although  nearly  all  the  mills  have 
started  again.  A  slight  disturbance  occurred 
on  Sunday,  the  throwing  of  stones  through 
the  windows  of  the  Merchant’s  Mill,  but  the 
crowd  was  dispersed  by  the  police.  Many 
new  hands  have  been  secured. 

Prof.  Rerder,  the  Jewish  Rabbi  converted 
under  Mr.  Moody’s  preaching,  has  joined  the 
Methodist  denomination,  and  is  shortly  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  ministers 
in  Baltimore,  on  how  and  why  he  became  a 
Christian.  He  was  born  in  Joppa,  the  land 
of  the  ancient  Levites,  educated  in  London, 
emigrated  to  America,  and  became  a  Rabbi 
in  Chicago. 

New  York,  Monday,  June  30,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an 
Increase  of  $3,428,550  in  surplus  reserve, 
which  now  stands  at  $10,040,600,  against  $18,- 
816,808  at  this  time  last  year,  and  $21,190,450 
at  the  corresponding  period  in  1877.  The 
loans  show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $2,326,100; 
the  specie  is  increased  $369,500;  the  legal 
tenders  are  up  $3,043, ’200;  the  dojiosits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $63,400,  and  the 
circulation  is  up  $215,100. 

The  money  market  has  continued  very 
easy,  despite  a  slight  disturbance  In  call 
loans  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in  consequence 
of  payments  by  the  depository  banks  into  the 
sub-treasury.  Exchange  borrowers  ranged 
from  2  to  5  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
business  was  at  3a3J  per  cent.  The  fact  that 
the  semi-annual  disbursements  for  interest 
and  dividends,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  fully  $50,000,000,  will  begin  this  week,  dis¬ 
pels  all  doubt  as  to  the  continued  ease  of  the 


supply.  Discounts  have  been  easy  and  in 
reipiost  at  31a4i  per  cent. 

United  States  currency  outstanding  at  this 
date:  Old  demand  notes,  $61,470;  legal  ten¬ 
der  notes  (all  Lssues),  $346,681,016;  one-year 
notes  of  1863,  $49,145 ;  two-year  notes  of  1863, 
$14,000 ;  two-year  coupon  notes  of  1863,  $23,- 
700;  compound  interest  notes,  $269,650;  frac¬ 
tional  currency  (all  issues),  $15,842,610.11. 
Total,  $362,93-2,591.11. 

The  stock  of  the  Manhattan  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  $13,000,000  in  amount,  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Government  bonds  were  but  steady  during 
the  first  half  of  the  week,  then  were  active 
and  stronger,  and  at  last  firm  except  for  a  re¬ 
action  of  J  in  4  per  cents.  Comparative  prices 
show  the  fives  and  sixes  steady,  and  coupon 
lls  and  the  fours  fj  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
About  half  a  million  coupon  fives  of  1881 
were  solil  here  during  the  week  against  pur¬ 
chases  in  London. 

The  amount  payable  in  this  city  in  divi¬ 
dends  and  Interest  during  July  is  about  as 
follows;  Interest  on  Government  stocks,  $15,- 
090,000;  bank  dividends,  $1,500,000;  railroad 
dividends,  $10,000,000;  interest  on  railroad 
bonds,  $5,000,000;  total,  $31,500,000.  Some 
estimates  make  the  amount  $50,000,(K)0,  but 
as  far  as  wo  can  judge  this  is  an  exaggeration. 

The  current  week  is  to  bo  a  broken  one,  but 
on  Monday  railroad  bonds  were  generally 
more  active,  and  there  was  a  very  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  new  Eries,  closing  at  an  advance. 

Railroad  bonds  which  command  high  prices 
are  dealt  in  only  in  small  amounts,  the  supply 
of  this  class  of  securities  having  been  materi¬ 
ally  redueed.  The  lower-priced  issues  are 
more  active  than  for  a  long  time,  the  steady 
increase  in  the  traffic  of  the  roads  inducing 
purchases  both  for  speculative  and  investment 
account. 

By  the  purchase  of  the  Chicago  and  Lake 
Huron  and  the  Chicago  and  State  Line  Rail¬ 
roads  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  has  secured 
a  line  to  New  York  of  the  following  mileage : 
Chicago  to  Valparaiso,  45  miles;  to  Port 
Huron,  281;  to  Buffalo,  195;  to  New  York, 
422,  making  a  total  mileage  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  of  944  miles.  The  lines  via  the 
Michigan  Central  and  Lake  Shore  are  961  and 
980  miles  respectively. 

The  stock  market  was  rather  quiet  during 
the  past  week,  but  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
general  quotations.  The  principal  specula- 
tives  show  moderate  differences  in  either  di¬ 
rection  for  the  week ;  the  coal  roads  are  firm¬ 
er;  Western  Union  Telegraph  about  11  lower 
and  dull.  Some  of  the  newer  roads  have 
made  a  sharp  advance,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  market  appears  to  be  still  towards  higher 
prices. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 
United  States 4s,  1907,  coupon.... 103  1091  1911 

United  States  f^s.  1891,  coup . 106|  106  104} 

United  States  6s,  1881,  coup . 103)  lOSj  107 

New  York  Central . 118|  118}  108 

Rock  Island . 139J  139  1161 

Pacific  Mail .  16l  141  16| 

Milwaukee  k.  St.  Paul . 641  53}  511 

Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul  preferred..  931  991  81! 

Lake  Shore .  76}  76}  66} 

Chicago  a  Northwestern .  66)  66|  47} 

Chicago  a  Northwestern  pref....  96)  96|  79} 

Western  Union .  941  91  87 j 

Union  Pacific .  761  741  66 

Del.,  Lack.,  k  Western . 58i  561  584 

New  Jersey  Central .  58|  51)  351 

Del.  a  Hudson  Canal .  48  45  66} 

Morris  k  Essex .  90}  88}  83} 

Panama . 149  149  196 

Erie.  .  983  97}  15} 

Ohio  &  Mississippi .  145  135  7} 

Harlem . 156  156  139 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph . 90}  90  11} 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph  pret . 493  41}  961 

Michigan  Central .  78}  76  64} 

Illinois  Central .  88  87}  83} 

Wabash .  36}  35}  14} 


NE-VY  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  Yobk.  Monday,  June  30, 1879. 

BBEADSTTFFS  Opened  the  week  without  change  In 
any  particular,  except  that  offerings  of  low  extras 
were  rather  more  liberal.  We  quote :  Superfine  fiour, 
$3  :>0a3.90;  extra  State,  &c.,  $4u4.95;  Western  Spring, 
XX  and  XXX,  ♦4.35a6:  do.  WlnU'r  shipping  extras, 
$1.35a4.85 ;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5a6 :  Minnesota  patents, 
f5.50a8;  city  shipping  extras,  $4.10a5.9.5;  Southern 
bakers’  and  family  brands,  $5.95a6.95;  Southern  ship¬ 
ping  extras,  (4  50a5. 

Wheat  unsettled,  this  being  the  last  day  of  the  “  cor¬ 
ner  ”  on  delivery  of  No.  9.  Spring,  which  grade  closed 
entirely  nominal ;  spots  dull;  sales  113,000  bush.,4n- 
cluding  No.  3  Spring.  94a96c. ;  No.  9  do.,  $1.16;  No.  9 
red  Winter,  $1.17al.l8;  No.  9  amber,  $1.13al.l6,  and 
white,  |1.09al.09},  of  which  No.  1  at  $1.14}al.l4}.  For 
future  delivery,  164,000  bush.,  including  No.  1  white, 
31.11}al.ll}  tor  July:  No.  9  red  Winter,  $1. Gal. 14}  for 
July,  $1.09}  for  August,  etc.  Rye  lower,  with  sales  at 
63Jc.  for  State  and  Canada.  Oats  rather  firmer,  es¬ 
pecially  mixed  sales  44,000  bush,  at  36a39c.  for  mixed, 
and  37}a4'2c.  for  white;  No.  9  mixed,  373a38c.,  and  do. 
white,  38}c.  Indian  corn  firmer,  and  closed  at  nearly 
Jc.  advance;  sales  175,000  bush.,  including  steamer  at 
43a431c. ;  No.  9  do.,  43ia435c. ;  ungraded,  41a44c. ;  yei- 
low  Western,  45c. ;  white,  47 }a49c. ;  45jc.  for  No.  9  tor 
August. 

Cotton — Sjiots  l-16c.  higher,  and  fairly  active ;  mid¬ 
dling  uplands,  19}c.;  sales  971  bales.  Futures  open¬ 
ed  higher,  but  closed  lower,  at  19.43c.  tor  July. 

Gbocebies— There  was  a  better  demand  tor  coffee. 
Rice  and  molasses'  quiet.  Sugars  more  active ;  refin¬ 
ed  also  in  demand  at  8}a85c.  for  standard  crushed. 

Hay  and  Stbaw— The  supply  of  good  lots  are  mod¬ 
erate  and  prices  rule  firm.  Quoted  40a50c.  for  ship¬ 
ping  and  70b80c.  for  prime  retail  qualities.  Straw  at 
50a55c.  for  long  rye,  95a45c.  fur  short  rye,  and  oat  at 
35a45c. 

Pbovlsions.— Pork  quiet,  but  still  steady;  on  the 
spot,  sales  950  bbls.  old  mess  at  $9.40a9.50,  and  new 
at  (10.10;  for  future  delivery,  no  sales;  July,  (lO.lOa 
10.90,  and  August,  $10  15al0.30.  Bacon  firm  and  quiet; 
long  clear,  6}c.  Cut  meats  firm  :  sales  3,000  lbs.  pick- 
led  bellies,  19  lbs.,  6}c.  Beef  and  beef  hams  quiet. 
Igird  was  steadier;  spot  deliveries  quiet;  sales  600 
tcs.  prime  city,  6.90c  ;  do.  Western,  6.87}c.;  for  future 
delivery  a  fair  trade  was  done;  sales  5,000  tcs. :  July, 
6.37}c. ;  August,  6.45c. ;  September,  6.59}a6.55c. ;  refin¬ 
ed  quiet  at  6.67}c.  for  Continental  lots.  Butter  and 
cheese  quiet.  Eggs  unchanged  at  19al4c  for  fresh. 

PouLTBY — The  demand  for  dressed  Is  rather  slow, 
and  prices  are  unsettled.  Live  also  dull  and  unset¬ 
tled. 

SuNDBlEK. — Naval  stores  were  quiet  and  unchanged ; 
spirits  turpentine,  97}c. ;  common  to  good  strained 
rosin,  (1.30al.35.  Petroleum  firm  and  quiet  at  6}a7c. 
for  refined  In  bbls.  Tallow  was  steady,  wltli  40,000 
lbs.  sold  at  6c.  for  prime. 

Seed — Timothy  is  nominal.  Clover  Is  quiet ;  West¬ 
ern  quoted  at  6}c.  for  prime,  and  65a7c.  for  choice. 

Vegetables — Potatoes  are  in  good  supply,  and  with 
a  fair  demand  pretty  full  prices  are  realised.  The 
quotations  are :  Long  Island,  per  bbl.,  at  $Sa3.95;  Nor¬ 
folk,  per  bbl.,  |3a3.50;  Maryland,  per  bbl.,  $3n3.50; 
culls,  per  bbl.,  |lal.95. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  June  30, 1879. 

Beeves— With  the  large  offering  of  5,080  beeves  to¬ 
day,  added  to  the  6,880  received  for  the  previous  three 
market  days,  prices  dropped  a  strong  }c.  per  lb.,  and 
the  market  closed  heavy,  with  a  number  of  oar  loads 
unsold.  A  number  of  rough  oxen  and  fat  cows  went 
down  to  7a7}c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  54a55  lbs.  to  the  gross 
cwt.,  and  very  fine  selected  steers  10al0}c.  per  lb.,  to 
dress  67  lbs.  But  these  must  be  called  exceptional 
sales  of  exceptional  cattle.  Generally  the  range  for 
ordinary  to  extra  steers  were  8a9ic.  per  lb.,  to  dress 
55a36  lbs.,  very  fair  to  very  good  steers  going  at  8}a 
9jc.,  to  dress  55a57  lbs.  Including  the  160  fat  steers 
received  for  direct  shipment,  exporters  used  1,100 
head.  Hhipmants  for  the  week  were  1,650  live  cattle, 
and  4,300  quarters  of  beef. 

Calves  dull  and  weak  at  9}a3}c.  per  lb.  for  grassers 
and  buttermilk  calves,  35a4}c.  for  mixed  calves,  4}a 
5}c.  for  decent  to  good  veals,  and  55a6c.  for  prime 
and  extra. 

Sheep  continue  depressed  except  for  choice  ship¬ 
ping  grades,  but  lambs  were  doing  better,  with  a  fair 
trade  at  45a6}c.  per  lb.  for  Western,  Southern,  and 
State  stock.  Poor  to  prime  sheep  sold  at  3a45c.  per 
lb.,  and  two  car  loads  of  extra  wethers,  198  lbs.  aver¬ 
age,  at  5{)c.  per  Ib.  for  exportation  alive.  Shipments 
for  the  week,  9,640  live  sheep  and  860  carcasses  of  mut¬ 
ton.  Offerings  to-day,  10,900  head. 

Swine— Live  hogs  in  demand  at  (4  to  $4.90  per  100 
lbs.,  with  sales  of  105  Ohio  corn  fed,  149  lbs.  average, 
at  $4.15.  and  50  do.,  181  lbs.,  at  $4.90  Receipts  to-day 
and  yesterday,  6,940  head.  Dressed  hogs  fairly  active 
and  steady  at  5}a5}c.,  latter  for  pigs. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  90  Veeey  street.  New  York.  I 
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